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The 


GREATEST 
ASSET 


of an 


ACTRESS 


by 


ie 


HE greatest as- 

set of the ac- 

tress is not beau- 
ty, nor magnetism, 
nor temperament, 
nor personal ty, but a 
flexible, low, modu- 
lated voice. 

Like beauty, 
which, as you know, 
Goethe says, “is 
greater than “the 
good because it 
must contain the 
good,” modulation 
of the voice will 
show the temper- 
ament, the person- 
ality, the mag- 
netism of its pos- 
sessor. 


HELEN. WARE AND 
WARNER CLAND IN 
“THE PRICE... MISS 
WARE PRACTICALLY 
CARRIES THIS SCENE 
WITH THE FIRE OF 
HER VOICE. 





Photograph by White, N. Y. 
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“By their voices you. can always rec- 
ognize them.” 

Different peoples have tones in their 
voices that are natural to them alone, 
and by them one may recognize na- 
tionality even.though the person whose 
voice one hears have no brogue 
or burr or accent. 

Beyond this, the modulation 
of voice will usually tell a per- 

° son's physical state, his educa- 
tionsand degree of’culture, and, 
.Ofttimes, his business. 

I:have found ‘that we are all 
more influenced‘ by the voices’of _ 
those with whom-we come in. con- 
tact than we realize. A beautiful 
woman who -speaks in raucous 
tones will seldom be as. popular 
as her ugly sister with a voice 
soft, low and :full. 

One needs ‘but ‘to have lis- 
tened toithe voices of the Irish 
Players ~who ~ re- 
cently toured ‘this 
country to realize 
that there is distinctly an 
Irish ‘voice, as pleasant = 
and as thrilling as ithe ~ 
harp which gives the 4 
symbolic music of 4{ 
the Green Isle. 
There were pa- 
thos and tears 
under every 
tone enun- 
ciated by 
these gift- « 
ed players, ¥ 



















otp 4, 
Ora GATES! 







“THE MODULATION OF VOICE 
WILL USUALLY TELL A PER- 
SON’S DEGREE OF CULTURE” 
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even when there was a laugh or a lilt 
overlying “it. I have never known a 
petson of Irish nationality who did not 
have ‘that same weird intonation, even 
when he was a comedian of the highest 
artistry. 
There is a peculiar nasal tone 
which marks the French peo- 
ple, and theatre-goers in this 
country find it in Madam 
Simone when she plays in 
the English language. It 
is not so much the ac- 
tress’ pronunciation 
as her intonation 
that mark her 
as French. To 
me it sounds 
like an inher- 
ited quality— 
an _inherit- 
ance of race. 
In the 
same way, 
one can rec- 
ognize the 
German ac- 


tresses 
by a gut- 
tural tone not 
found in the vojces 
of any other national- 
ity. I remember hear- 
ing Madam Modjeska a 
few times, and the ex- 
quisite cadences of her 
voice not -only 
opened to me a new 
language sound, 
which I realized 
was the charac- 
teristic of the 


tPhotograph by 
\Mofiett Studio, 
Chicago. 











Pole, but she had, 


lilt also, the peculiarly 






























































Mrs. Fiske perhaps uses this tone to 
the greatest advantage of any wom- 





na educated an on the stage. Critics are apt to 
not rhythm which call it cerebral instead of instinc- 
ven is the preroga- tive, but Tully Marshall gave it a 
rest tive of the purely instinctive utterance in his 
grande dame — famous speech in “The City.” 
one perhaps one might There is the intonation of the wan- 
ye0- say this tone be- ton, which has been so perfectly imi- 
this longs to “blue blood.” tated by Nazimova and Mrs. 
lam Russian voices are like Pat Campbell. Although 
s in the French, although a each of these actresses 
It little heavier in quality. has a distinctly dif- 
ac- There is in the Ital- ferent national in- 
‘ion ian voice a_ tragic tonation, yet each 
‘ion timbre that you find spills sound into 
her in the Irish, al- the same seduc- 
Toe though it is never tive fullness. 
nds coupled with the This quality is 
ler- joyous tones of very different 
ea that mercurial from that 
rit- people. which is used 
Ce, Except to one by Ethel Bar- 
he whose fad, per- rymore_ in 
ay, haps, is the lu- “Mid - Chan- 
"ec- man voice and its nel,” or Fran- 
the possibilities, this ces Starr in 
ac- theory of race intona- “The Easiest 
tion may not sound Way,” when 
o plausible, but to an they imperson- 
actress who must ate women who 
strive always not on- are not bad but 
ly to. get to the mean- who have not 
ing of all things per- strength to resist. 
taining to life, but Thecrooning 
who must depend voice of mother de- 
es upon a wealth of votion, devoid of all 
ut- detail to impress sexual love, has been 
ot this meaning on splendidly exempli- 
ces others, “the voice fied by Amelia Gard- 
al- of the race” is as ner, and the almost 
ar important as “the animal cry'of the prim- 
La call of the blood.” itive mother denuded of 
ah Of course, ev- her young was given with 
er ery one is more or telling effect by Olga 
ily less familiar with Nethersole some years 
“WwW that high mono- ago in “The Wife of 
id, tone, where the Scarli.” 
ed words are spoken The voice of the com- 
c- staccato, which mon-place woman, the 
he produces the- effect woman who does right 






of great mental 
stress. Usually it 
means horror of 
oneself or one’s 
surroundings, 






who 
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as lier environment and 
education teach her, 


doggedly bears 


contumely and dis- 


e if by it she can 
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shield the one she loves, interests me 


greatly; it has the peculiar flatness 
which comes from lack of culture. That 
woman might be sitting -behind a 
screen, and you might be absolutely 
ignorant of the language she is speak- 
ing, yet she would be able to make you 
understand her emotions. 

Finding out by experiment and true 
experience how much you can express 
without changing the tone is one of the 
most absorbing studies of the actor’s 
curriculum. 

I presume that other members of my 
profession have paid quite as much 
attention to the culture of the speaking 
voice as I have, as every actor knows 


the proper intonation of a word means _ 


even more than its correct pronuncia- 
tion. : 

It is in proportion to one’s clear ob- 
servation that one succeeds in any art. 
The painter who can see all the shades 
of all the colors in nature, the sculptor 
who can realize every little insignificant 
line in the human form, and the actor 
who can detect the note of sincerity in 
the faintest “voice of the people” have 
their work more than half accomplished. 
It is much easier to show others than 
to find out for yourself. 

After you are able to hear a different 
intonation in the accents of race, emo- 
tion and circumstance, it is compara- 
tively easy to train your voice to that 
key of expression. One has but to 
realize the nationality of a person to 
give utterance to the head, nasal or 
throat tones which are the basis of his 
voice. Graft,on these, the sounds which 
come from emotion suppressed or al- 
lowed full vent, and the timbre which 
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culture or its lack will give, and you 
are pretty sure to strike a key to the 
character you Wish to portray. 

More than all else, however, the note 
of sincerity affects the voice of the 
actor. It marks the difference between 
impersonation and imitation. I believe 
there are no “tricks of trade” in the 
manipulation of one’s speaking voice, 
beyond “placing” it in a key that is 
pleasing as well as penetrating. After 
that, one must not only get into “the 
skin of the part,” as the French say, 
but into the soul which the words of ° 
the part call up to one’s imagination. 

“Out of the mouth the héart speak- 
eth.” This Scriptural quotation should 
be hung over the mirror of everyone 
who would succeed on the stage. 
Technique, brain, hard work, every- 
thing else may speak through the mouth 
of the person who is trying to call up 
a character that can be recognized im- 
mediately by those of the audience, but 
unless “the heart speaketh” also, the 
characterization will be cold and life- 
less and all the traditions and conven- 


. tions of the stage cannot warm it into 


being. 

Actors rarely make good teachers, 
because, while they can show how a 
thing is done, they rarely are able to 
explain to you why it should be done 
in a certain way. Some of them make 
their points instinctively and leave it tu 
the critics and those who write of the 
theatre to tell why they do it. Others 
put much thought into their work, but 
even these cannot tell why they do 
thus and so—they only know that with 
them, as with everyone else, “out of 
the mouth the heart speaketh.” 














The GIRL WHO 
IS A STAR AT 20 


By SHIRLEY BURNS 
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cleverness, accom- 
plishments really ar- 
tistic, and worldly 
philosophy. Only, 
in the case of 
the book hero- 
ines, we usual- 
ly. say: “She's 
too good to be 
true. There aren’t 
any such girls!” 
Miss Bryan’s parents were 
stage people—which doubtless 
accounts tor her tal- 
ent, though only on 
the ground of inher- 
itance, as she was never 
much in the theatre. “Daddy 
never wanted me to go on 
the stage,” she told me the 
other day—I was sitting 
through a matinée in her dress- 
ing-room. “He never would hear 
of it at all. My daddy was the best 
man in the world. And wasn’t he 
good looking?” She stopped adjust- 
*/ ing the little lace cap she wears in the 
Y first act of “Little Boy Blue” and, 
reaching to.one side of her dressing 
table, handed me a picture of a hand- 
some man of fine intelligence. “Daddy 
died three years ago,” she went on, 
“and then Mamma and I went out to 
Red Bank, and bought a house. I had 
always lived in New York before 
that.. School? Oh, I went to’ the 
Friends’ Seminary, and graduated when 
I was sixteen. That was four years ago. 
Yes, 1 in twenty now.” 
A leading lady blurting out her 
age! It was a new sensation. Then 




































HERE is no 
rule for suc- 
cess on the 

stage. To some 
of the players 

it comes after 

long, arduous 
endeavor; to a 
fortunate few, ce- 
lebrity comes as easily — 
as do fortunes to the chil- 
dren of the rich; it seems 
to be the heritage of Fate. 

For instance. two years 
ago Miss Gertrude 
Bryan, star in the 
successful “Little 
Boy Blue,” wasn’t 
even on the stage. 
Now she is perching 
gracefully on the 
top rung of the lad- 
der of success, with- 
out a qualm as to the 
stability of her po- 
sition. She is just 
bubbling over with 
the joy of living, 
and romps through 
her various parts— 
“stunts,” she calls 
them—with the de- 
light of a child 
turned loose in a 
room with a barrel 
of new toys. 

Miss Bryan is like ‘eo aia 
the amazing young 4 sHame To 
heroines we read MAKE A Boy 
about in books, that OF HER, WHEN 


SHE WAS SUCH 
have youth, beauty, A CHARMING GIRL 
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the conversation shifted to the 
time she made her first hit, and 
another characteristic remark 
came out. 

“When I saw my name in the 
papers for the first time,” 
she said, “I nearly 
dropped dead! It came 
about so unexpectedly, 
I was playing in “The 
Wife Tamers,’ and 
when we got to At- 
antic City, one of 
the girls left and 
they gave me her 
song. I had never 
sung anything be- 
fore, and so they 
didn’t rehearse me in 
any encores. But 
when we got to Chica- 
go, I got six! I never 
was so frightened in - 
my life! Of course, I 
had to keep singing the 
same thing over and 
over. The critics said 
lovely things about me, 
but I couldn’t understand 
it. I thought they must 
have got me mixed with 
somebody else.” 

It was her cue to go on in 
her part, and she dashed 
out the door with a “Good- 
by! I’ve got to do some 
stunts! I don’t act—just 
do stunts!” And _ she 
laughed as she flew down 
the hall, as happy a giri 
as there is anywhere in 
the world. 

A little later, she 
was back again. Her 
maid unhooked her 
gown and she was 
out of it in a second 
—she does every- 
thing in flashes. The 
dainty little lace cap was quickly cast 
aside; hairpins were jerked out, and 
the next instant she was standing on the 
other side of the room, before a cheval 
glass, strenuously ploughing a comb 
through her fine blonde hair. 

“T’ll have about one hair left by the 
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“I DON’T MIND WEARING THEM” 
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time I get througn playing this 
part,” she cried. Considering 
the amount of energy that was 
put into that comb, a look into the 
future made it appear somewhat 
doubtful whether there 
would be even one hir- 
sute souvenir, and a 
well-known tonic was 
suggested. 

“Mercy! What an 
awful name!’” she 
exclaimed, stopping 

short in a look of 
wonder. “If I’d put 
anything like that 
on my hair, I'd ex- 
pect it all to fall 
out!” 

Another move, and 
the strands were 
tightly pinned to the 
- head, a narrow band 

was fastened round, 
and the blonde wig of 
Little Boy Blue was ad- 
justed in the prover- 
bial “two jerks of a 
lamb’s tail.” 

It seemed a shame to 
make a boy of her, when 
she was such a charming 
girl. “Yes, I like to wear 
girls’ clothes better,” she 
admitted , “but I suppose 
I’ll have to be a boy now 

for the rest of my life. I 

guess everybody that’s 
got a play with a boy in 
it sends it to me. I get 
loads of them. No, I 
don’t read them. Why 
should I? I haven’t the 

time, and, besides, I 
couldn’t use any other 
play anyway. This part 
is enough for me, and 
I'm not thinking of 
anything else.” 

The gray satin slippers, with the 
dainty pointed toes, were cast off as 
she sat down before the dressing table, 
and tke black patent pumps of the boy’s 
costume were quickly substituted. 
There isn’t any difference in the facial 
make-up because of the change to boys’ 
































clothes. In fact, Miss “Bryan 
makes up very little anyway. Her 
skin and complexion are like tint- 
ed ivory, and a heightening of 
color in the cheeks, with 
blackening the eyelashes 
—she has wonderful, long, 
curling lashes—is about 

all that is necessary. 
Her features are very 
regular; her teeth are 

. even and pretty, and 

she has a wonderfully 

attractive way of look- 

ing straight at you 

with those great big, 

velvety brown eyes. 

To get back to the 
dressing again—there 
were trousers and a blouse 
to finish the costume, and 
they went on in the regu- 
lar way. “I don’t mind 
wearing them,” she said. 
‘Daddy used to take me 
fishing when I was a young- 
ster, and I used to wear 
trousers and long boots, so I 
became accustomed to them. 
Anyway, I never think of 
what I’m wearing when I’m 
on the stage. At least I never 
did but once, and that was 
when the play first opened. 

“Some man in the first row 
was spiffled’ and he snickered ; 
and it upset me so that I cut 
most all that act. I had on my 
Scotch costume, and I thought 
something was the matter 
with it—thought I hadn't got 
it on right. But that’s the only 
time I’ve ever been conscious 
of the audience. 

“Oh yes—there was one 
other time—that was when I 
knew some of the girls from 
the Friends’ Seminary were 
out in front. I was a good deal 
more afraid of what they’d 


think than I was of the critics. Ordi- 
narily, though, I don’t see anyone but 
the actors, No, I’m never very nervous. 
And I’ve never had stage fright.” 

Again the cue, and with a smile and 
a salute, she was gone. 
















































Photo. by White, N.Y. 
“BUT I LIKE TO WEAR 
GIRLS’ CLOTHES 
BETTER” 
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Miss Bryan is tall and slen- 
der, and, though she is called 
the most charming boy the 
American stage has ever pro- 
duced, she-is also a beautiful 
girl, with nothing whatever 
in her appearance to sug- 
gest anything but exqui- 
site femininity. Her 
speaking voice is melo- 
dious. While she is 
playing at the Lyric in 
“Little Boy Blue,” in 
New York, Miss Bry- 
an lives with her 
mother at the Flan- 
ders Hotel, a few 
blocks away. Her col- 
ored maid takes her to 
the theatre in a taxi 
every evening, and she 
is chaperoned home after 
the performances. There 
are no late suppers. 
The dressing room door 
burst open, and Gertrude 
literally blew in. “It doesn’t 
seem like work,” she said, 
as she threw off the blouse 
she’d been wearing, and be- 
gan tugging at a four-in- 
hand that went with the cut- 
away coat she was about to 
put on. “I never think of it as 
work—it’s just play. Who 
taught me to tie my ties? Oh, 
my leading man. Some one 
sent me these. I don’t know 
who he was. He said my ties 
were the only things he didn’t 
like about my costumes, and 
they are good ties, so I wear 
them.” 

The conversation drifted to 
the way Miss Bryan began 
her career in the theatre. 

“TI always wanted to go on 
the stage but I never studied 
for it, and the only experience 
I had, until two years ago, 
was in amateur performances. Once 
when I was at the Friends’ School, I 
got up a little plav’—her childish en- 
thusiasm was delightful, as she was tell- 
ing. this—“and I shall never forget 
what a time I had making a curtain! 
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“I wanted a scene with trees and 
leaves, and I found a big piece of net- 
ting, but I didn’t know what to do for 
the ‘leaves. Finally I discovered that I 
could use brown paper for this, and so 
I cut out the trunk myself, and ‘then 1 
got all the youngsters in the school cut- 
ting out leaves. We worked on:the floor 
in the gymnasium, and -when -we stuck 
the leaves on, of course a lot of ‘the 
paste went through the net and stayed 
on the floor. And after it was ‘finished, 
the principal kept saying: ‘I don’t see 
what’s the matter with ‘this floor—it’s 
so slippery!’ I was scared ‘for dear he 
would find out I was to ‘blame 4or it, 
but nobody gave me away! 

“About the other amateur :perform- 


ances? Not long-after Mamma and 1. 


went to Red Bank to live, ‘some one 
got up an amateur play and I was 
asked to take part in it. Of course, I 
was delighted, as I had always wanted 
to act. 

“It was quite successful, and on :the 
strength of that, an effort was made "to 
book it in vaudeville. So it was brought 
to New York and tried out before a 
manager. He didn’t like it, but said the 
would book my part of it for forty 
weeks, if I cared to go on alone. 

“Then he made arrangements ‘to ‘have 
me come to the theatre and try it out, 
so I brought all my stuff in from ‘Red 
Bank at the appointed time, but ‘the 
manager wasn’t there. Afterwards, the 
made a second engagement, and I came 
in again, only to find that he had: for- 
gotten it a second time. So I got on-my 
dignity and said, ‘I’ll never play in his 
old theatre.’ 

“Then I went back to Red Bank «to 
think it over. About that time, I ‘be- 
came engaged to—a man. But we-didn’t 
agree—he didn’t approve of my gomg 
on the stage. So the engagement was 
broken. Not long after that, Louise 
Sylvester—you know, she’s Barry Max- 
well’s wife—put on some amateur 
things, and I was in them. I was de- 
lighted, of course, and so enthusiastic 
that Miss Sylvester brought me to New 
York and introduced me to Mr. Corey. 

“T was frightened when I got ‘to Mr. 
Savage's -office—there were so many 
people standing around waiting for en- 
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gagements or having their voices tried, 
or both, that I hardly knew what to 
say. They gave me a small part in ‘The 
Wife Tamers,’ and Miss Sylvester was 
in the company, so I was fortunate. 

“After we'd been out two weeks, they 
gave me the lead. Then I laid off for a 
while and studied voice training. After 
that, I played Sonia in ‘The Merry 
Widow.’ 

“We played nine weeks through the 
South, «and the papers gave us lovely 
notices. It. was very nice of. them. 
While -we were in Indianapolis, Mr. 
Savage came on to see how I would do 
for ‘Little Boy Blue-—and here I am!” 

There was a knock on the dress- 
ing-room door, and some one handed in 
a letter. Miss Bryan opened it and read 
it with a smile of interest. It was in 
a childish scrawl. “I get lots of these,” 


she said. “It is from a little girl. I get 


a good many more letters from chil- 
dren ‘than I do from grown people— 
see, | have a whole tray full of them,” 
and she drew down a package of at 
least fifty. “They all tell me how much 
they enjoyed the performance, and ask 
for my autograph or picture... One lit- 
tle girl comes every Saturday afternoon. 
and sits inthe same seat. She has been 
here five times. I like to get the letters 
trom the children—it pleases me more 
than anything else. They are so frank 
and honest in their admiration.” 

It wasn’t quite time for her to go 
on, and as she had finished dressing, 
she sat down to wait for her cue. In 
appearance, she was a perfectly beauti- 
ful boy, in long gray trousers, white 
waist-coat and: black cut-away. Her feet 
stretched out in a perfectly natural way 
to the seat of an opposite chair, and 
her hands slid down deep into the pock- 
ets of her trousers. She was the picture 
of comfort, grace and masculine re- 
pose, and yet, withal, the acme of fem- 
inine refinement. 

From the stage came the sound of 
laughter, the music of the bag-pipes. 
That she would be the center of all 
the excitement in a few seconds did not 
cause her so much as.a ripple of trepi- 
dation. Perhaps that is the key to Ger- 
trude Bryan’s success—it’s all just a 
part of her natural self. 
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AN OLD- 
FASHIONED 
WOMAN 


By 


WANT TO 
BE: 


UT you don’t really believe in dis- 
interested friendship, undying love, 
and all those other idealistic quali- 

ties that we used to read about in Mrs. 
Gaskell’s novels, do you?” said a bright 
newspaper woman to me the other day. 

“I certainly do,” I answered. “I be- 
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TWO PHOTOGRAPHS OF 


HER COUNTRY HOME 


Photograph by Frank C. Bangs, New York 


lieve in all the old-fashioned ideals, the 
old-fashioned ‘virtues, and ‘the old-fash- 
ioned vices. And I :think women ate 
making a very great mistake in trying 
to do so many things that nature never 
meant them to do. Nature, you know, 
meant women for just one thing; and 
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Photographic study of Miss Blanche Bates, by Moffett Studio, Chicago. 
“I DO NOT WANT A MAN TO TALK POLITICS OR THE HIGH COST OF LIVING TO ME” 
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Another photographic study of Miss Bates, by Moffett Studio, Chicago 


“I WANT HIM TO TELL ME THAT MY EYES ARE THE BRIGHTEST MY LIPS ARE THE REDDEST, 
1 AM THE DEAREST WOMAN IN THE WORLD” 
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as you bear children, or as you are 
sterile, you are a worthy product or 
a cumberer of the earth.” 

I confess that I have grown very 
tired of all these equal rights and single 
standards for men and women. I want 
the old-fashioned, feminine right— 
which is the right to be taken care of as 
a husband must care for you, to be 
loved and to be lied to in the ways that 
all lovers lie. 

I do not want a man t6 talk politics 
or the high cost of living to me; I want 
him to tell me that my eyes are the 
brightest, my lips are the reddest, 
and that I am the dearest, the most lov- 
able woman in the world. I want him 
to buy me violets and orchids and com- 
mit countless other extravagances be- 
cause he loves me. 

I want to be able to wear the mid- 
Victorian costumes, for I am so tired of 
everlastingly denying myself chocolate 
creams and other dainties, for fear that 
I will grow too fat to be able to get into 
my latest hipless gown without a shoe 
horn. 

I really want to wear my own hair, 
instead of paying exorbitant prices for 
that which belonged to some one else. 

I want to be the kind of a woman who 
goes serenely through life, knowing 
that some one will look after her and 
take care of her. 

If women only knew it, how much 
easier and pleasanter it would be for 
them to live as our grandmothers lived, 
accepting. placidly, instead of hitting 
their heads against the stone wall of 
feminine tradition and man’s ideals of 
what a woman should be (for men still 
have those ideals, you know) and ever- 
lastingly trying to change the inherited 
ideas of their lords and masters. 

How comfortable it would be to wear 
the old-style costume. You could be as 
fat as you pleased, as you would only 
have to draw your corsets in at the 
waist, while now from bust to knees 
you are incased in armor. And the bon- 
nets that tied under the chin—I really 
think we are coming back to them, and 
with them we shall “tie his heart within” 
as did our maternal ancestors of the 
poet’s memory. 

And how perfectly delightful it would 
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be to spend a whole afternoon stitching: 
cross-stitch moss roses upon a pair of 
slippers for the man you love, while alf’ 
the while you remembered how he 
looked when he raised the glass of port 
wine to his lips the night before and. 
passionately murmured, “Drink to me: 
only with thine eyes.” . 
The girl of to-day has. to get along 
with, “Gee, but you are looking swell 
from the man across the table, as he 
squints over a glass of “bubbles” wi 
one eye, while with the other he win 
at Flossy Tip-toes over in the corner, 
Does ever: anyone see a man stan 
bareheaded upon the street any mo 
while he talks to the woman whose cai 
riage is drawn to the curb? He is mo 
apt to have on a motor coat and ca 
which he would not doff for Quee 
Victoria herself, while he hustles you 
into the machine. i 
I cannot understand why women 
want to work, when they might have 
such a quiet, reposeful sort of existence; 
why they should want to be on an equal ~ 
footing with men when they can be 
placed upon pedestals and worshiped. ~ 
Once in a while you céOme across a4 
woman who still retains some of th 
feminine helplessness of other days, and 
did you ever notice that everyone is al=" ~ 
ways doing things for her? She says, 
“T can’t darn stockings ;” consequently, 
her sisters, cousins and aunts are mend- 
ing her. delicate silk ones—for this kind 
of woman always wears silk hose. She 
drops her handkerchief on the floor and. 
every man in the room jumps to hand 
it to her, and considers himself more ~ 
than adequately repaid by her slow © 
smile and bend of the head. Does he do 
this for yow or me? Never; he merely 
says, “You dropped your ’kerchief, © 
Blanche,” and lets it go at that. ? 
I do not want to eat in restaurants 7 


where the woman across from me © 


drinks a cocktail before her meal and 7 
bemoans the fact that in this country ~ 
she is permitted to smoke at the end of © 
her meal in only one hotel. 4 

I want to sit down to niy own home | 
table—not in an apartment, but in a = 
house, which has a gatden, a barn, and © 
a chicken coop, and cows, and horses, ~ 
and dogs, and plenty of children run- 
































**I would like to go driving behind a pair of 
sedate cobs in an old-fashioned Jandau, which 
would allow me to look upon the beauties of 
nature, instead of whizzing through the 
country in a mad desire to break the speed 
imit or kill the ‘cop’ who tries to stop me” 





















































PHOTOGRAPH OF MISS BATES DRIVING HER HIGH-POWERED CAR, BY FRANK C. BANGS, NEW YORK 
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ning about with their mouths covered 
with the berry stains which proclaim 
that they have visited a wild strawberry 
patch in the meadow. 

I want to eat old-fashioned food, 
cooked without French sauces; I want 
to know that the water that is on the 
table is from the spring-house at the 
end of the lane. Of course, I shall be 
told that this water is probably full of 
germs, and that grandmother’s mince 
pies and plum puddings were extremely 
indigestible, but I am quite sure they 
would agree with most of us better than 
the food concoctions and wines with 
which the modern woman is regaled 
by the man who has “made a ten-strike 
on the market” that day. 

I would like to go driving behind a 
pair of sedate cobs in an old-fashioned 
landau, which. would allow me to look 
upon the beauties of nature, instead of 
whizzing through the country in a mad 
desire to break the speed limit or kill 
the “cop” who tries to stop me, 

And I would like to enjoy the old- 
fashioned neighbors—the kind who 
used to come in when one of the chil- 
dren was sick and bring a dish of chick- 
en broth or gruel, who sat up with you 
all night when you were mourning your 
dead, who sent in a towering wedding 
cake when your oldest daughter was 
. married. 

We have no neighbors to-day, you 
know. A friend of mine, who lives in a 
very exclusive apartment, told me the 
other day about the president of a wom- 
an’s club who lived on the next floor. 
She said: “Of course, I had told my 
maid that she must never borrow any- 
thing from ariyone in the apartment, 
and I expected my orders would be 
obeyed. Butit seems that she had struck 
up an acquamtance with the maid of the 
woman upstairs, and these girls, being 
either old-fashioned or lazy, had carried 
on quite a neighborly traffic in the way 
of borrowing and lending eggs and but- 
ter and other household commodities. 

“One day my maid went to return an 
egg she had borrowed, and, as it hap- 
pened; her friend was out of the house 
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and the mistress came to the door. 
girl did not have diplomacy enough to ™ 
make afi excuse and get out. She offered ae 
the egg. It was received with reluctance 
by the woman, who immediately wrote 
a card and pinned it on ‘her back doors)” 
“We neither borrow nor lend.’ ” 

Don’t you think a little old-fashion 
courtesy, if not neighborliness, mig 
have been injected into that woman 
system without spoiling a perfectly good: 
president of the Equal Suffrage Club? 
That was the official title, I believe, of 
the woman higher up. 

Instead of this everlasting “bridge 
which keeps one’s mind keyed up to the 
highest pitch, think how restful it would 
be to take your knitting, or your napki 
that need hemming, over to your neigh. 
bor’s when vou go to spend an hourf 
And she would serve you a cup of tea ! 
the china that her mother’s uncle 
brought from England in a sailing v 
sel, with cup cakes that were so gi 
that you would ask for the recipe, well 
knowing that she would not want to 
give it to you. Even the. friendship of 
the old-fashioned woman would balk 4 
giving her best cooking recipes to h 
neighbor. 3 


I do not believe that there is a woman 


in the world, no matter how successful, 
how famous, if this fame and success 
have come through her own efforts, who 
has not at times wished that she could 
be one of the old-fashioned women who 
had no responsibilities except that of 
just being feminine: 

It is the woman who knows the hard 
work of the world, the woman who = 
knows its annoyances, its sorrows, its 
disappointments, to whom the old-fash- 
ioned woman must always appeal. 

And we are all more or less frauds 
when we say that we want to be com- 
rades, friends, fellow workers and equal 
suffragists with men. We want nothing 
of the kind; we just want to be taken] 
care of, and sheltered, and petted, and” 
made comfortable. 4 

Isn’t that true? Speak up, madam, = 
and for once in your life, don’t lie even= 
to yourself. 
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“I want to sit down to my own ‘home table 
—not in an apartment, but in a house 
whirh }:as a garden, a barn, and a chicken 
coop; and cows, and horses, and dogs; and 
plenty of children running about with 
their mouths covered with berry stains” 



























































PHOTOGRAPH OF MISS BATES WITH HER FAVORITE DOG, BY FRANK C. BANGS, NEW YORE 
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DRAMATIZING 





ELECTRICITY 


One phase of stagecraft that has ad- 


vanced until even a camera can be fooled : 


By Edward declt Fox 














HE theatre is in darkness. Gripped 
by the theme of a big play, the 
audience is silently waiting for the 

curtain to rise on the last scene of 
“The Bird of Paradise.” Only a few 
minutes before, they have seen a vague 
procession pass across a dimly lighted 
drop—Princess Luana has ascended the 
slopes of Kilauea. The God of the. Ha- 
watian volcano is angry; she must hurl 
herself into its crater to appease him. 
Eerie music rises from the orchestra, 
continues a moment and- is hushed. 
Through the curtain comes a distant 
rumbling and hissing; a dot of red light 
appears, spreading as the sound gains 
in volume. The audience wonders, then 
worries. What if fire has broken out far 
behind the proscenium. What if— 

The curtain rises. [gftle gasps and 
cries come from over the house. There 
behind the footlights boils the red cra- 
ter of Kilauea—a seething, hissing, tum- 
bling maelstrom of fiery lava.-On all 
sides mount shadowy cliffs, and looking 
down into the crater stands a silent 
figure—a young Kanaka, ~Luana’s 
lover. Beyond, the purple reaches of a 
tropical night stretch away dimly. Then 
a sonorous, an angrier rumble rises; 
long.tongues of fire leap from the cra- 
ter, licking the air; and a deeper red, 
that instantly suggests disaster, plays 
over the boiling lava—the curtain falls, 
lifts and falls again. 
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Lights flare up all over the house. ~ 
The audience pick up their hats and 
wraps and leave. In the lobby you hear: 

“Wonderful! That crater was so 


realistic I almost felt the heat of it! 


Think of that poor girl Luana jump- > 
ing into the red lava.” Fe 

Then they go to the restaurants or) 
to their homes, having no thought of 
what had been hidden from them. Of 
the hundreds of electric lights, a motor, 
a great wheel, they knew nothing—only 
the illusion. Now, it’s a shame to do 
anything to dispel such illusions. It’s 
like telling a child that Santa Claus is 
only Papa in a costume that he’s hired 
for the day. Moreover, every child re- 
grets the departure of that illusion and 
the only compensation that later years 
bring is the discovery of larger illu- 
sions, Many of these are to be found in 
the theatre. So it is to help satisfy the 
mild thrill that comes with satisfied 
curiosity that I shall write of drama- 
tized electricity. For electricity is the 
basis of all the stage illusions that you 
and I like so well to watch. 

The stage manager of to-day has 
taken his first commandment from the 
book of Genesis. It is “Let there be 
light.” Perhaps it was the natural dra- 
matic instinct of Goethe, turning to- 
ward prophecy, that made him whisper 
when dying: “More light!” Certain 
it is, that light has caused most pro- 
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Photograph by White, New York. 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH OF THE CRATER SCENE IN “THE BIRD OF PARADISE” SHOWS HOW EVEN THE 
CAMERA IS TRICKED BY THE ELECTRICAL EFFECTS INTO GIVING THE ILLUSION OF HISSING LAVA 


found modifications in the modern 
stage, in the modern playwright, and 
in the modern audiences. Also very 
obviously it’s electric light, and it is 
to show how that system of illumina- 
tion has been dramatized that I shall 
write. 

Let. us return to the “Bird of Para- 
dise.” You are standing with me in 
the wings, for we’re about to learn the 


secret of the crater—the illusion that 
puzzled even the blasé critics of New 
York’s newspapers. Only the ordinary 
white lights are on and we may in- 
spect the crater, stripped, a bare 
“property.” We see it is a great wheel 
that revolves slowly, driven by a motor 
below. This wheel, almost twenty-four 
feet in diameter, is covered with can- 
vas, to which are sewn loose strips of 
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cheese-cloth. From the wheel’s, center, 
two and three feet apart, are painted 
black circles. About it, concealed by 
the scenery, are electric fans. Above, 
a great cluster of electric light bulbs, 
painted red, are visible against tin re- 
flectors. 

Now the white lights die out; the 
motor begins to rumble, the fans to 
buzz; in twos and threes the red bulbs 
begin to glare. Now the wheel is 
turning; the canvas becomes undula- 
ting lava; caught by the breeze from 
the fans, the cheesecloth leaps into 
fiery tongues; noise-making appliances 
make more sonorous the rumble of the 
motor ;-the last of the overhead lights 
are switched. on, casting a terrible red 
glow over it all; the circles of black 
paint appear to be the troughs of seeth- 
ing waves of fire. And peering above 
we see batteries of violet light shed- 
ding the colors of night on the painted 
wings and drops. Our illusion is gone. 

The stage manager happens along 
and upon request he shows us the 
machinery for dramatizing electricity. 
It stands in the wings to the audience’s 
left, and is a huge-slate switchboard, 
about six feet wide and eight feet 
high. Near the top we see a bank 
of thirty or forty “dimmers,” ap- 
pliances like levers, which 
raise or lower the light to 
any given degree, by reg- 
ulating. the resistance 
of the current. 
Below this are the 
switches, forty or 
fifty of them. These con- 
trol every lamp in the 
theatre. Also there are 
six master switches 
that extinguish or * 
light a- block sec- 
tion of bulbs. 

Passing to other 
wings we discover ° 
“pockets” in the 
surface of the 
stage. In these, 
electric plugs 
may be inserted 
to make connec- 
tions for “spot 
lights,” “floods” 
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Photograph by White, New York. 
THE HAREM SCENE FROM “KISMET.” 





or other species of lenses. The theatre 
has four “borders.” Along these are a 
hundred white bulbs and fifty each of 
ted, blue and amber. In the footlights 
alone there are a hundred and ninety 
bulbs. All in all, there are about 1250 
sixteen-candle-power bulbs behind the 
“foots,” and beyond in the “house” 
nearly 2000. Everywhere about the 
stage there-are “strip lights,” troughs 
six feet long, filled with bulbs. These 
are used to make illumination at the 
entrances or indicate the light from 
another room. 

So much for the typical electrical 
equipment, Now let us go more into 
detail and see something of the differ- 
ent lights and when and 
how they are used. Years 
ago when Mary Ander- 
son, as Juliet, declaimed 
to “th’ inconstant moon,” 
the headlight of a loco- 












IT 1s NIGHT. Hajj, the Beggar 


REVELLE), AND THROWN HIS BODY INTO THE POOL TO WHICH HE IS POINT- 
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motive held in the wings by a proud 
negro boy was the “moon.” To-day, by 
electricity, the stage can be thrown into 
red dawn, intense daylight, mild twi- 
light or purple night. Audiences can see 
actors in the box-like depression be- 
hind the proscenium as clearly as though 
they were in the same room with them. 
Softened illumination, hardly discern- 
ible, brings out the most’ delicate 
shades of facial expression. All of 
which hints that the man in charge of 
this work must be possessed of an 
alert mind, artistic instincts and me- 
chanical genius. 

To-day the great stage director is 
an artist in lights. 
He understands thor- 
oughly the psychol- 
ogy of the spectrum. 
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He paints with lights just as the 
artist paints with the colors on his 
palette. He knows that a steely blue 
illumination will produce bleakness; 
that green light will suggest weirdness ; 
that amber light is cheerful; that red 
light can be made both comforting and 
disturbing. (the crater scene for in-- 
stance) ; that purple, according to its 
intensity, suggests brooding or — rich- 
ness. These, however, are merely ele- 
mental. 

Let us suppose that a darkened room 
is to be presented. The ensuing scene is 
not to be tragic but, generally domestic. 
The “dark” must have a certain 
warmth. This property the electrician, 
standing . before the great marble 
switchboard, has been instructed to 
“mix” with his “dimmers.” One of the 
characters in the play enters from the 
reat, bearing a lighted candle. Imme- 
diately the electrician moves a lever 
and the illumination of the room in- 
creases slightly. It is an amber glow, 
for a candle gives out that tint. Now the 
. candle is not sufficient to cast the 
proper glow over the person 
carrying it, or to bring out 
the facial expression that 
he or she must convey 
to the audience. To aid 
this, “spots” and 
“floods” are so ma- 
nipulated as to re-en- 
force the fluttering 
candle. Then the fig- 
ure walks down one 
side of the stage and 
crosses to the other. 
This necessitates 
more switch-mov- 
ing. The glow cast 
by the candle must 
be supplemented 
by a movement 
of amber. lights 
across the 
“foots.” No de- 
tail is so insignifi- 
cant, you see, 
as not to be 
worked out by 
the man at the 
switchboard. 
this is 




















GEORGE C. TYLER, HUGH FORD AND ROBERT HICHENS THE NOVELIST, IN 

COUNT LANDON’S GARDEN IN AFRICA, WHICH FIGURES AS Count Anteoni’s 

GARDEN IN “ THE GARDEN OF ALLAH.”’ STUDYING THE LIGHT EFFECTS AT 
; FIRST HAND 
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rather compli- 
cated, but ex- 
tremely expres- 
sive. It is the 
psychology of 
light, the dram- 
ati-zation of 
electricity, so 
different from 
the gatidy, glar- 
ing effects that 
one -sees so 
often in musical 


“comedy. It is 


superior evén to 
the beautifully 
tinted stream 
that so many 
opera goers ad- 
mire in “Sig- 
uard.” 

T his staging 


of — electricity, . 


however, is only ~ 


in .its  begin- 
nings. There 
are too many 
different -.. s y s- 
tems, In Ger- 
many, for in- 
stance, they dis- 


pense with the . 


foot lights” in 
most theatres. 
Stage directors 
there.say that in 
nature no light 
comes -from -be- 
low, and there- 
fore they remove 
the “foots.” They 
do their light- 
ing from. the 
sides, back and 
top. This idea is 
being considered 
here but as yet 
no stage mana- 
ger has had the 
daring to‘at- 
tempt it. Some 
of them say, 
however, that it 
is bound:to 
come and point 
out the disad- 
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_ SCENE FROM THE “‘GARDEN OF ALLAH,” IN WHICH THE “‘HARD SUNLIGHT” SPOKEN OF IN THE 
ARTICLE IS EMPLOYED. Boris, (LEWIS WALLER) LEAVINGe Domini (MARY MANNERING) AT THE 
DOOR OF THE TRAPPIST MONASTERY 


vantage of the other system. Frequently 
an audience sees the players casting 
great distorted shadows on a back drop 
that is intended to suggest a sylvan pan- 
orama of infinite distances. Inf many 
cases, however, this is due more to econ- 
omy than to ignorance. For shadows on 
scenery can be obliterated by the 
proper use of “spots” and “floods” 
worked from the wings. But each- of 
these requires a special operator, and 
operators are expensive. However, I 


know of certain spectacular produc- 
tions where as many as twenty-five- 
operators were employed’ for this pur- 
pose. 

Another blunder in the use of elec- 
tricity on the stage is the too abrupt 
changing of lights. The different tones 
should melt, one into the other. There 
are times, though, when somebody errs 
and blue leaps suddenly into red with 
none of the intermediary shadows of 
cobalt, mauve, lavender, purple, crim- 
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son and scarlet. Stage managers tell 
me that to make a real sunset from 
bright afternoon ought to take from 
seven to ten minutes. Often the manu- 
script makes it impossible to spend 
that much time on the change—hence 
the sudden jump from blue to red. 

Another idea, as radical as the Ger- 
man scheme of no footlights, is the 
device used by Charles Frohman in the 
production of “Chantecler.” He di- 
rected his master electrician to throw 
lights, variously colored, on strips of 
gauze. These rays were selected so 
carefully, with such detail to the psy- 
chology of color, that the bare gauze 
so illuminated suggested trees, mead- 
owland, hills, and great perspective. 
This use of electricity, which just about 
does away with the need of expensively 
painted scenery for certain. scenes, is 
likely to open a new era in play pro- 
ducing. It is the invention of John W. 
Alexander. 

All this is getting further and fur- 
ther away from the realism of the 
amber colored lights that we saw fol- 
low the candle across the footlights. It 
comes to what we may call “Impres- 
sionistic Staging by Electricity.” This 
system enters even further into the 
realm of the psychological. It not only 
suggests nature to the audience, but 
it helps the playwright to “get over” 
the spirit of his drama. A master of 
this impressionistic staging is Hugh 
Ford. He is the man whom Liebler 
& Company sent to Africa so that 
he could -study the desert country 
where the scenes of, Robert Hichens’ 
“Garden of Allah” are laid. In the 
play of that name, Ford has eniployed 
“impressionistic staging” to convey 
the spirit of the desert and the mental 
struggles of Domini and Boris. After 
the “first night,” a noted producer told 
Fotd that some of the lights he used 
did not exist in Nature. 

“TI admit that,” Ford | answered 
promptly. “Be patient a moment and 
I'll explain why I used them. Take the 
first scene of the play—the desert. On 
the sands you detected violet rays that 
nobody ever saw in the desert. That 
particular shade, however, suggests 
vague mysticism and awful stillness to 
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the average mind. It ‘got over’ the 
spirit of the desert, and that was why 
it was used. 

“Again, in the scene in Count 
Anteoni’s garden, your realistic sense 
was offended by a certain soft blue 
that was used in the moonlight scene. 
But that was the time when Boris told 
Domini of his love, and the tint was 
one of those peculiar shadings that in- 
stantly suggested to the audience 
warmth and loyalty. 

“Your third objection, I know, was 
the lighting of the scene at the gates 
of the Trappist monastery. You de- 
cided that sunlight never looked so 
cold. But consider the situation. There 
was Boris, returning to the dreary life 
of the monastery cells, leaving the 
woman he loved at the gate. The spirit 
of the monastery—cold, unsympathetic, 
and. forbidding to all but the monks— 
had to be brought across the footlights. 
So I used what I call a ‘hard light.’ This 
made the sunlight suggest the things I 
have mentioned and in the audience’s 
mind Boris was entering a cold prison, 
a living tomb. In other words, I ex- 
aggerated realism into impressionism 
to get better effects:” 

But it is not only for light or motive 
power, such as we saw moved the cra- 
ter-wheel, that electricity is employed 
on the stage. Let me illustrate: 

In the first act of a drama called 
“The Woman,” now running, a young 
telegraph operator sits at a switch- 
board in’ a Washington hotel. One 
night a man, prominent in the New 
York Telephone Company, attended 
the performance and was so imptessed 
with the realism of the operator’s face, 
as she worked at the switchboard, and 
the general lay-out of telephone booths 
nearby, that he sent a personal note of 
congratulation to the actress and Da- 
vid Belasco. To his surprise, he learned 
that his. company had been supplying 
a real telephone connection for every 
one of Belasco’s productions that ‘used 
a ‘phone on the stage. 

Verily, electricity has wrought a 
wonderful change in play-productions 
since the days. when David Garrick in- 
troduced footlights of candles from 
France. 
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The REAL 
ROSE STAHL 


By 


ADA PATTERSON 


F Rose Stahl were asked to describe 

her home, she would look into your 

eyes with her curiously level, inescap- 
able gaze, and, after the pause that she 
uses so significantly, she would counter 
with the question: “Which one?” 

Her question would be brought forth 
by no embarrassing superfluity. of town 
and country houses. For .Miss Stahl, 
who has recently joined the front rank 
of the richest of American actresses, 
has not weighted her movements by 
permanent domiciles. Her business acu- 


men has dictated investments in mort-. 


gages on the homes of others, rather 
than the purchase of homes of her own, 
She wants to be free to indulge her 
Wanderlust in strange corners of the 
Old World before selecting her settling 
place. Therefore, she returns from her 
annual pilgrimage beyond the Atlantic 
with no haunting thought of an empty 
house or of the demoralization of a 
staff of idle servants. 

When she says “Which one?” Miss 
Stahl would refer rather to periods in 
her development than to present places. 
There would be, and I am not sure this 
would not be most presently vivid in 
her mind, the high walled home that 
was, and still is, the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart, at Montreal. That the 
quiet old institution and its black robed, 
peaceful-faced sisters stamped them- 
selves deep in her personality is at- 
tested by the fact that a morning, an 
afternoon, or an evening in the society 
of the creator of Patricia O’Brien and 
Maggie Pepper is sure to develop some 
allusion to them, 
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She lived for eight years as one of 
the pupils in that convent. Because she 
was then, as now, of fragile physique, 
and because the task of. growing up 
was one the doctors thought might 
prove too heavy for her, her vacations 
were spent with the sisters in the cool 
of Montreal, 

She was a lively prattler, of unsleep- 
ing sense of humor and with a glib 
tongue. and fluent speech. A_ visitor, 
after a pleased survey of the thin little 
girl, with the strange, half-transparent 
face, eyes like small gray stars, and 
voice that made you feel sorry or glad, 
according to her own changing humor, 
named her “The Voice of the Convent.” 

“The Voice of the Convent,” ex- 
claimed the Sister Superior when the 
star made her last visit to the school. 
“Ah! you wete the merriest chatterbox 
that ever came in by those iron gates. 
And the times when you weren’t merry, 
when you were in a rage, or when you 
wept! I always said to the other sisters: 
‘There’s something unusual about that 
child, We will watch it develop. And so 
we have, gladly, for even we read the 
newspapers.” 

Another sister asked her whether she 
remembered that ‘twas she who, when 
bishops paid their visits to the school, 
always delivered the school’s address of 
welcome. And one recalled that her 
talent gained for her thrice the post of 
class valedictorian, although it was pos- 
sible at Sacred Heart Convent, as else- 
where, to be graduated but once. 

To this impressionable child the cere- 
monials of the church made strong ap- 











Photograph by 
Matzene, 
Chicago 


“HER FACE LOOKED SOFTER AND 
SWEETER, MORE WISTFUL, THAN I 
HAD EVER SEEN IT” 


peal. At one time she petitioned her 
parents for permission to take the veil, 
and the ascetic beauty of the sacrificial 
life still appeals to her. No day in her 
work-filled life passes without the 
thought of death visiting her. Persons 
cheered by the gayety of her spirits have 
felt, at this sudden change of mood, as 
if they had been flung into an icy well. 


This obvious effect Miss Stahl watches 
with the half-mocking smile and the 
narrowing eyes that show that her ac- 
tive brain has registered an impres- 
sion, and a correct one, of her com- 
panion. 

She explains that the sisters of the 
Convent of Sacred Heart had taught 
her to let no span of twenty-four hours 
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pass without seriously considering the 
fact that death was nearer than it had 
been at that time. yesterday. 

“But that,” she remarks, by way of 
drawing her guest out of the icy well, 
“is not so remarkable as you.seem to 
think. Read your Marcus Aurelius; He 
says, ‘Live each day as though it were 
to be your last.’” 

It was the chance that took the 
family of Jacob Stahl, editor of a Ger- 
man newspaper, 
from Chicago to 
Trenton that, 
caused the pur- 
pose of the child . 
—whom they 
ealled “Voice” » 
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oftener than “Rose”—to crystallize. Her 


father’s multitude of duties, as editor 


of this newspaper, included dramatic 


criticism, and on the four weeks of - 
mid-winter vacations from the convent, 
the girl was taken to see all the plays 


on the Trenton stage. 


While she was listening to Mrs. 


James Brown  Potter’s : speeches as 
Juliet, the child audibly» proclaimed 


that the actress had “left. out a: lot of 


the words. I know,” she added, “because 


I know it by heart.” The veil forthwith 
retreated to the background of her life. 
“Father,” she 
whispered, “I'm 
going to be 
an actress.” 


““MAVBE I COULD 
HAVE BEEN A NEWS- 
PAPER WOMAN, BUT I 

». HAD TWO SERIOUS 
HANDICAPS: I HADN’T 
ENOUGH CURIOSITY, 
AND I HAD TOO MUCH 

SYMPATHY’” 
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Her father’s eyes did «not leave the 
stage. His finger, ddmonishingly Sought 


her lip. But his beard twitched. The ex- 


pected had happened. Long ago he had 
seen in the child’s nervous, intense tem- 
perament the finger pointing to the 
stage. He accepted philosophically the 
inevitable... 
“If you’re going to be an actress, be 
a good one,” was his. laconic and. only 
advice. He even secured for her her 
first engagement. It was with a reper- 
tory company. 
I have seen Miss Stahl in many hotel 
apartments which were temporarily her 
home. I have always been struck with 


the fact that, after she has been in them. 


a quarter of an hour, they all look the 
same. 

There are flowers about, and pictures, 
but only a few. The hotel adornments 
have vanished. In their place .are a 
water colon-of some. dim comer of 


Bruges, an etching of a:street scene. in < 


Venice, and an oil of some scriptural 
theme, usually one of the older of the 
Madonnas. 

There ate. many books. Her meéhtal 
companions are the old realists and-the 
modern:poets: Beside Flanbert’s “Mime. 
Bovary,” “Salammbo” and “The ‘Temp-' 
tations of St’ Anthony,” I have seen on 


her table a thiri volume of verses by one ., 
- of her rhyming friends named Jones. 


There is.always a much-used’ desk. 
You note the compounded adjective? 
_ Vhave-used it out ofa full knowledge. 
‘Miss Stahl -writes swiftly, as a ‘race 
horse’ darts around the’ ring—fluéntly, 
for almost. riever does she pause fot, 


erasure. There‘is sparkle in er letters, . 


and force. W ith- pen poised b or sign- 
ing a letter, in the writing of which I 
had interrupted her one lay, she said: 


“Maybe T could have baba geilewsoanrr. 


woman, but I had two serious han4- 
caps: T hadn’t enough curiosity and I 
had too much sympathy. While I’ ws 
waiting for father to induce some theat- 
rical manager to give me a chance in 
his company, I tried to help him on his 
newspaper. I said help, but it amounted 
to hindrance. 
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“For instance, if I saw a big, excited . 
crowd collecting-in the ‘street, I always 
ran away, because I wanted to escape. 
some horrible sight. When -I’d been in 
the office an hour or so'I would sud- . + 
denly realize that I had run away from 


something important: ~from- a» news_ 


. standpoint, And so, it usually proved to: 
- be, 


‘Few come to Miss Stahl’s apartment. 
When she is rehearsing or when she is 
tired 'no one is admitted. Her business 
affairs are looked after by her business 
manager, Mr. Olin Alger. Her social 
duties are discharged chiefly by the art 
of graceful letter writing. She answers 
all invitations herself and they are in 


* nearly every case regrets, always cour- 
*teously couched, 


never enemy-manti- 
facturing. ’ 

- Glinapses.. of Rose Stahl as she 
flashes by in her every afternoon auto- 
mobile spin, as she appears for brief 
chat with invaders behind the scenes 
after a matinée, at the reception ten- 
dered her. by the Twelfth Night Club 
in New York, reveal a woman of latice- 
like wit and a startling vivacity. : 

But there is another Rose :Stahl I 


-admire as -much and like better. I found 
her one Sunday afternoon lying in a. 
‘graceful little knot on the' sofa in her! 


drawing-room in a New York. hotel: 
suite: She wore no sumptuous silken 
hegligee but a simple, woolen house-* 
gown of white background, with tiny . 


blue flowers of vague design. She had 


safeguarded against the chill of the late 


February afternoon by wrapping her’ 


slim.shoulders in a blue shawl of: cro- 
cheted wool. Her face ’lodked softer - 
and sweeter, more wistful than T: had 
ever ‘seen it. There was’ no! Sparkle” in 
hér conversation that ‘aftertioon,;*only 


“the sincerity of the woman talking of 


most womanly things, home, ‘htisband, 
a love that endures, and children who 
make life so fully worth while. 

“They. are. the answer,” she said. 
“Generally life gives a woman what 
the world calls success because she has 
lacked all these others. But I shouldn’t 
call it success. Do you, honestly ?” 
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IF BOOTH WERE TO 
COME BACK TO LIFE 


How the stage of to-day would impress 
the greatest actor of the last generation 


. cn ae : 
oe 


Now leading woman in ** The Garden of Allah.’ and 

































S I survey the stage 
of to-day, and com- 
pare it with the} 
stage of the seven years 
I spent in association with 
Edwin Booth and Law- ; 
rence Barrett, it is with 
honest joy that I exclaim, 
“Why, nothing has 
changed !” ; 
A disappointing comment, 
this, to those who prate of 
how. much better all the 
world—even the mimic world 
—is to-day than it was yester- 
day. And even now I can scent 
the coming roar from the“ranks ~ 
of the realists, who claim that 
their cult makes the stage to- 
day. But broad as is the curve 
from Ophelia and Lady Mac- 
beth, from Portia and Desde- 
mona, with that master-player, 
Mr. Booth, to the extreme 
modernism of Domini Enfilden 
in “The Garden of Allah,” you must 
use the same instruments and the same 
materials to sketch them. 
Back-stage to-day would be the 
safest place in the world for an un- 
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PICTURE TAKEN 
OF EDWIN BOOTH 
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ing woman in Edwin Booth's company 








expected but comfortable _ 
return of the dead. 
Edwin Booth, coul 












for any alterations in hi 
craftsman ship—al 
though perhaps, Z 
modern and enterprising ~ 
stage-manager might pre- 
vail upon Mr. Booth to.comey 
to rehearsals — something® 
~ he never did except on 
rare and isolated occa- 7" 


-sions after he. had. 
joined forces with] 
Mr... Barrett. a 


Differences have 
come with the 
years, of course, 
but they are 
merely outward. 
The “differ- 
ences” that 
theatre-goers 
note, the contrasts that strike so sharply 
across the footlights, do not mark an 
“advance” in stagery, but show only that 
the theatre has kept step with life, has 
marched along with the times, and most 








ed at its beginning; and that’s what 
it continues to do—when it suc- 
ceeds. 

This is the secret of what we 
call “naturalness.” Stop © to 
think, and you will realize that 

we have unconventionalized 
our daily life far more than 
we have released the stage. 

And the leaven for this is 

primarily in the annihilation 

of distance, on which tele- 
phone and taxicabs have plied 
the axe. 





















$300,000 Profit in a Season 





THE actor and producer of a 
quarter of a century ago was not 
always a financial derelict nor a hope- 
less bankrupt. I can remember one sea- 
son when Mr. Booth’s share of the 
profits was $300,000. I wonder how 
many Broadway managers in part- 

nership offices to-day can flaunt 
as clean a balance-sheet at 

the season’s ending? Rec- 
ollect, too, that 
thir't y, twenty, 
yes, even. ten 
years ago, did 
not find us, as a 
nation, moulting 
‘into. millionaires 
overnight. For- 
tunes grew slow- 
MINNA GALE AS ly, and the man 

SHE APPEARS TO-pay With a hundred 
thousand. dollars 
then ranked as high in the money mar- 
ket as the average millionaire now 
does. 

Supporting actors and actresses did 
not fare badly either. Mind you, J am 
not disparaging the stage of 1912 when 
I say this. I merely sketch justice to the 
Broadway favorites of a comparatively 
brief time back. The years have failed 
; to see the salaries of stage favorites 
religiously has aped the fashions—ol- leaping so wondrously over the moon 
















































Lat lowing skillfully civilization’s whims, of general averages as is popularly 
ste even while posing as an important supposed. From $50 to $200 per week, 
rply leader in all the many innovations that- and even from $400 to $700 per week, 

an have since taken place. frequently were the salaries of those 
that “To hold, as it were, the mirror up the public liked much. Perhaps our cli- 
— to nature,” is what the theatre attempt-' mate isn’t changing, as some folks 
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would have us believe, but-—well, old- 
. timers in the theatre can tell you that 
there were longer seasons then. And 
where possibly the favorites of those 
days, if they played to equal popularity 
now, could easily get as high as $2,000 
each week, the balance would be more 
than swerved by the decided increase 
in the demands made on those sums. 
Even with the timely aid of the ad- 
vertising office and all sorts of 
“professional” and “public- 
ity discounts,” the 
players of to-day 
pay well for all 
their apparelling, 
which must be 
more than ahead of | 
the minute. Even in 
revivals of modern 
and of semi-modern 
plays, the modes 
must be respected. The 
classic or romantic his- 
trion had the advantage 
here. The wardrobe might 
‘ be a costly affair at. the 
start, but it stayed in season, 
and admitted a chance for 
economical substitution in 
more crannies than ‘one. Old- 
fashiorfed clothing, like old- 
fashioned matrimony, usually 
stood pat. 



































Booth Despised Rehearsals 


OUTSIDE of the regular 
performances, those of us who 
played with Mr. Booth saw 
very little of him in the thea- 
tre. He despised rehearsals and 
constructive detail. All that he left to 
Me. Barrett. For Mr. Booth, where the 
‘rank and file were concerned, was not 
a dictator in the theatre. Rather, he 
was a dreamer. It was Mr. Barrett who, 
like Mr. Mansfield, was always keen 
and alert in searching for a weak spot 
or a raveled end. 

Mr. Barrett was ubiquitous. It seemed 
that a thousand places could know him 
simultaneously in a thousand different 
attitudes and for a thousand different 
reasons. He was like the solicitous 
mother of a worrying family. He al- 
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ways knew. And as for Mr. Booth— 
He was fond of me: And yet—well, 
I have gone to him hundreds of times” 
to ask him what he wanted in a réle, 
whether a variant reading, or a keener 
shading here, a high light there, and 
always I got this answer, inevitable and _ 
unfailing: : 

“Why, my dear child! Quite as you 
like! Quite so! Quite as you 
like!” ; i 
And that would end it all with 
Mr. Booth. He instructed his — 
company by example only, by 
the splendid force of his own. 
labors. If a -sybordinate hag 
sufficient. susceptibility an 
intuition to grasp the color 
scheme and catch the har-” 
‘mony that Mr 
Booth sounded in” 
a drama, then, 















































necessary to relj 
on Mr. Barrett 





Booth, that great 
est actor of con 
temporary me 
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.... whimsy with ru 

and compass fo! 
feet faltering along dramatic heights 
Mr. Barrett was only too happy to 
drudge infinitely in order to swing it ~ 
all into plumb. 

“Heavens! Mother of Mercy! What 
do you mean? Even a jackal wouldn't 
= bah by a grave like that.‘ See here! 

atch me; this is how! Grasp it?” 

And Mr. Barrett would tear across 
the stage, his hair rumpled, collar di- 
sheveled, coat cast aside and fingers 
grimed and dusty, to point out to some 
sad-eyed dolt the proper espionage of 
Ophelia’s last resting-place. 


EDWIN BOOTH 





HOW BOOTH COSTUMED Hamlet WHEN HE FIRST PLAYED THE CHARACTER 


Mr. Barrett could have found a 
needle in a haystack in two minutes, if 
the needle had no right to be there— 
and the haystack were on the stage. 
The most Argus-eyed wardrobe mis- 
tress who flaunts her dirt-detecting 
skill before an array of bespangled and 
chiffoned chorus-ladies would fail in a 
pecadillo-picking contest with Mr. Bar- 


rett. Mr. Booth was the soul and the 
art-limning hand of the organization; 
but Mr. Barrett? We should rank him 
as ‘the brain, and the heart, and the 
tireless feet, and even the back-bone 
of it all! 

Right here I must confess to one 
change in stage method. If Mr. Barrett 
were alive he would be relieved of 
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thuch of the hair-splitting drudgery in 
_the aim for perfection that killed him 
as surely as it did Mr. Mansfield. To- 
day there are trained, skilled, competent 
assistafits to be had for the hiring, who 
lift much of the burden off the shoul- 
ders of a manager. That is because we 
really do take the theatre a little more 
seriously to-day than we did formerly. 

The wise manager maketh a profit- 
able star. “Mr. — 
Barrett put Mr. 
Booth on his feet 
financially and 
developed him 
artistically. For 
Mr. Barrett was 
born a manager, 
just as Mr. Booth 
was born an 
actor. 

A good genius 
after all is simply 
an _ undeveloped 
gold-mine - need- 
ing fo be market- 
ed ‘with the prop- 
er development. 
Broadway this 
winter has found 
anew a pair of 
stars that needed 
just this mana- 
gerial touch —di- 
vine, and Broad- 
way has been won- 
dering why they 
twinkled so long 
all unsuspected. 

We hear much 
to-day of “long 
runs.” Let me 
quote Mr. Booth in comment on them. 
Mr. Booth, I believe we will all agree, 
had a répertoire that few can challenge. 

“T never take a rdle‘to my bosom, 
my dear,” said Mr. Booth times without 
number, “that I don’t learn something 
new about it every time I play it. I 
never get the faintest idea of the human 
nature and the individuality of the rdle 
I’m trying to present till I’ve played it 
at least a hundred times.” 

A hundred times—-that was this. mas- 
ter’s idea of familiarity with a part! 

The passing of the ‘years has 


A VERY RARE PICTURE OF BOOTH WHEN 
HE WAS 23 YEARS OLD 


brought to the stage hundreds of 
chanical improvements. Electrical 
ventions have been so Cleverly h 
nessed by the scenic artist and the p 
ducer that their shrewd  applicatic 
make Nature blush at her own fa 
tasies. 

Yet there is now no electrical aid nor 
science of acting-made-easy to draw! 
upon, any more than there -used tos 

be. The personal: 
note is the only ™ 
one that rings) 
true to-day, just) 
as it was the only ® 
one that range 
true in the days: 
of Rachel or 
Adelaide Neilson, 
Charlotte Cushe: 


Davenport, 
My manag 
came over to 
the other _ nig 
while desert. di 
lights in “T 
Garden of Alla? 
were almost ready, 
- to be served up 
the audience. T 
camels were lad 
and restles 
ready to tramps 
out on the dese 
of papier-mac 
and shaded bra 
‘The Afab -eh 
dren stood, whi 
stocks in hand, a 
primed to drive along the herd of goats 
that follows the caravan, while in staid] 
turn the blowsy mothers waited. 
“Oh, ho, Miss Gale,” quoth the man- 7 
ager to me, “tell me what you think Mr. 3 
Booth would say about our goats ?” 4 
And in my sure knowledge of Mr. 7 
Booth I answered: a 
“Mr. Booth would love the goats, =] 
applaud the sand-storm and glory in 7 
your shooting stars of the desert night. 7 
For, just as he would have liked to do, 4 
by duplicating these you have put Na- = 
ture herself on the theatre’s salary list!” | 
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The Near-Romance of an 
Author and a Chorus Girl 
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By Charles R. Barnes 


HERE are tales of white men who 
go into the East and become en- 
amored of women with brown 

skins. Sometimes these stories contain 
incidents in which a flashing knife fig- 
ures. There are stories of adventure at 
the poles; and always there is misery 
and wretchedness in them, Man wont 
stay put. There is a trait in him which 
makes him wander off after strange 
things. If he would remain in his own 
back-yard, things might be different. He 
might not have so much to worry him. 
One can see that this is true by reading 
what happened to Emery Lake, who was 
a very sober and orderly man. He wrote 
magazine articles for a living, and at 
thirty-eight he was still a bachelor. 

Lake was one of those men who 
smoke a pipe, which ought to tell much 
‘about his character. He was tall and 
high of brow; and the brow was getting 
higher because the sparse hair at the 
top had begun to recede with the years. 
His study and sleeping apartment were 
@ portion of a flat wherein lived a re- 
tired boarding house keeper, Mrs. Lacy. 
She was fresh, vivacious, with a vocab- 
ulary most remarkable for its strange- 
ness. Her boarder was a continual mys- 
tery to her. She held him in awe because 
of his literary ability, and told amazing 
tales of him to her friends. 

Among her “lady-fren’s” was a cer- 
tain Tot Taylor, a stunning chorus girl 
of twenty or thereabouts, Miss Taylor 
had a way with her, together with a 


3 _ style of speech peculiar to her species. 


_ The two women had become acquainted 


at a race track meeting during the great 
contest when “Bad Penny” fought the 
Suburban Handicap away from “The 
Duke.” Miss Tot sat behind Mrs. Lacy 
and screamed: 

“Come on, Bad Penny! This gel’s 
room rent’s due!” 

Mrs. Lacy, who had fifty dollars on 
the horse, had sympathetically joined in 
the girl’s plea. And after the animal 
had scraped under the wire a nose in 
the lead, the two women found them- 
selves congratulating each other. Miss 
Tot was out of a job at the time, for it 
would seem that there were no vacant 
spears in stageland to tote. And Mrs, 
Lacy, whose list of acquaintances em-. 
braced a play producer named Abe Weil, . 
managed to get the girl a position. Ever 
after, Miss Tot and Mrs. Lacy had re- - 
mained “fren’s,” though they seldom 
saw each other, the demands of the 
“road” keeping the stage girl out of 
“N’ Yawk” most of the time. 

One day, towards the season of the 
year when the snow is supposed to fly, 
Mrs. Lacy tapped at her boarder’s door. 
He called to her to come in. 

“Would you choose to meet an ac- 
truss, Mister?” she asked. 

He offered no objection, so she bade 
him come with her to the living room. 
There he saw a slender, rounded girl, © 
darkly beautiful of face and smart of 
figure. She had plenty of waving black ~ 
hair, and eyes that were dark and deep 
and soft. As Lake came in, she arose and 
stood gracefully while Mrs. Lacy intro- 
duced them. 
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“This here lady,” she said, “is Miss 
Taylor. Let me make you acquainted.” 
And in a moment, the three had seated 
themselves and the man was beginning 
to attempt solving the mystery of the 
stage folk. He never got very far in 
this line of research. It might be pointed 
out, here, that actors and actresses are 
simple as children, when you know 
them. They are direct, erratic, uncon- 
ventional and temperamental. 

Lake, who had associated all his life 
with the steady, plodding, habit-bound 
average citizen, knew nothing of these 
footlight children and their ways. And 
the impulsive Miss Tot immediately be- 
_ gan to behave herself in a manner that 

carried the man off his feet. At the end 
of ten minutes she imagined herself des- 
perately in love with the grave, serious 
person of letters. He had “class!” There 
_ was much more to him than to the ship- 
ping clerks, department store salesmen 
and ignorant street idlers, constituting 
the “millionaires” which popular fancy 
insists on keeping in the ranks of the 
stage door Johnnies. So Miss Tot de- 
cided upon love at first sight and sailed 
vigorously in. There is no time like the 
present. And when one is out of a job, 
it is best to keep occupied at something. 

“Say,” she told Lake, “you come 
across with me. You go over, one strike, 
two strikes, three strikes, What?” 

The man gasped. 

“Er—I beg pardon?” said he. His 
landlady’s manner of expression fre- 
quently puzzled him; and this new entry 
for linguistic honors was more difficult 
to follow, because she talked faster. 
Mrs. Lacy to the rescue! 

“She means,” came the explanation, 
“that you’re a knock-out with her.” 

The scholar began to blush. The pret- 
‘ty girl before him smiled, revealing 
beautifully even teeth through vivid red 
lips that curved deliciously like aCupid’s 
“bow. Her cheeks, despite recent resi- 
dence in an actor’s boarding house, were 
a-flush with health. She was vibrant; 
and her voice was melody. 

“Yes,” she repeated, “I fall for you. 
' I come from a swell fam’ly, I did. My 
folks were leaders of s’ciety in Fond du 
' Lac, Wisconsin, but we lost our fo’tune 
_ and I gotta work on the stage. W’at can 


a poor gel do? I know a real gent’m’n 


w’en I see one and I much pruffer them 
to them cheap shines us gels is forced to 
kick in with, sometimes. And w’en I 
like a pusson, I like him. It’s all added 
up. And I want him to know it, for 
whut’s the use of carryin’ your feelin’ 
round, wrapped up like a dark secret. 
What ?” 
The writer breathed hard. 


“Frankness,” he at length admitted, 


“is an admirable quality.” He was game, 
but the pace started a trifle fast. 

“Well,” she smiled, “help yourself to 
some, Where do I get off ?” 

Again he blushed. 

“It is a pleasure to be permitted your 
society,” he told her. She laughed en- 
thusiastically. 

“Mrs. Lacy,” she exclaimed, “you 
had it here all the time and you never 


rung up the curtain on it! And here I~ 


been in town all summer, out of work 
and beatin’ it to them beaneries with 
cheap parties like that subway ticket 
taker Myrtle Jenkins staked me tuh. Be- 
lieve me, he wasn’t no stronger than a 
thirty-five cent dinner to Child’s. Be- 
lieve me!” 

Mrs. Lacy looked sympathetic. The 
boarder fidgeted, and stared at the girl 
with a look that grew in admiration as 
he comprehended her dainty prettiness. 
A man will overlook much in physically 
attractive femininity. And when the 
stage temperament is added thereto, 
man overlooks more. There is a reason 
why men, who are otherwise sensible, 
elope with actresses. Mrs. Lacy further 
boosted her boarder’s stock. 

“Him and me,” she proudly boasted, 
“has had eats in Hanley’s!” 

“What do you think of that!” cried 
Miss Tot. It now became apparent tc 
Lake that something was up to him. The 
lure of the chorus girl was not yet strong 
enough on him to make him reckless. 
He hesitated, as if he did not relish the 
idea of parading the girl’s chatter in a 
public restaurant, Then relief appeared 
in his face. He had, on several occasions, 
taken Mrs. Lacy to glittering lobster 
palaces, where prosperous men and 


_slangy, overdressed shop-girls made up 


half the assemblage. In meeting the situ- 
ation that was being forced upon him, 
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men would be dining out with other 
Miss Tots. ~ . 

“Suppose,” he offered, “that we mak 
up a little party for this evening.” He 
turned to Mrs. Lacy. “We have not 
been out together for a long time.” 

“We aint,” she agreed, “and these 
self-made meals of mine is gettin’ on 
my nerves,” 

“Then shall we go?” He glanced at 
Miss Tot. There was eagerness in her 
face as she replied: 

“W’en I turn. down a offer like that, 
you can make up your mind that I’ve 
got mad-house pictures on my ceilin’.” 

Lake laughed. 

“Mrs. Lacy and I will call for you, 
then,” he said. And so it was arranged. 
The three of them talked for an hour, 
the writer learning enough of the inside 
life of the chorus girl to keep him re- 
flecting for a long time. Miss Tot was 
not only talkative; she was garrulous. 
Words, fearfully and wonderfully se- 
lected, flowed from her lips like coal 
down a chute. 

As Miss Tot was leaving she held out 
her hand to the boarder. 

“Take it from me,” she said, “I’m 
glad I met you. Me and you are goin’ 
to be pals—I got a hunch that we are. 
I’m sorry that I can’t have you call, but 
I aint got no place to enturtain you. I’ll 
have to meet you out.” 

Lake, not having suggested calling, 
was somewhat taken aback. But the girl 
was so sincere and earnest that he ac- 
cepted her view of the situation as 
gracefully as he could. 

“We can have little dinners together,” 
he suggested. 

She laughed. 

“You can’t space ’em too thick,” she 
said. “W’en a gel’s been bookin’ her eats 
at them cheap hash mills, them words 
you’re sayin’, Mister, sounds better’n 
Soosa’s band, alongside a street pianah. 
Goo’-by. See you to-night.” And she 
floated away, with the boarder’s eyes 
following until the door closed. 

“How do you like her?” Mrs. Lacy 
asked. 

Her boarder appeared somewhat flus- 
tered. He was a methodical man and 
this flash out of another world had daz- 


he would be setting no precedent. Other 









zled him. One needs pre ag after 
contact with a fizzing thing like that 
chorus girl. : 

“She is an extraordinary person,” he 
remarked. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Lacy agreed, “she’s 
some girl. I got her a job once, off of a 
fren’ of mine, Abe Weil. Abe thought — 
the world of me, so when I ast him to 
give Tottie a job, he done it. And the 
girl’s been coming to see me ever since.” 

“I quite like her,” Lake decided. 

The woman shook a warning finger. 

“Keep the gag bit on it,” she advised, 
“Show people aint your kind. They all 
got temper’ment, which is a excuse for 
gettin’ soused and divorced; though 
Tot aint done either, yet. She’s too de- 
=~ to fight rum and she aint been mar- 
ried.” 

Mr. Lake moved toward his rooms. 

“She seems very decent—very,” he ~ 
said. It was as if he were hammering 
the fact home to himself. A man wants 
very much to believe a given statement, 
at times. Mrs. Lacy did not reply to 
this; but as the door shut out the man, 
she muttered : a 

“Tottie has got some new stuff I aint 
heard pulled: yet—‘mad-house pitchers 
on her ceilin’!’*Gee, I got to go down" 
town more.” 

The trio dined well, that evening. - 
Lake seemed determined to impress his 
new acquaintance, for he hired a taxi- 
cab, and, with Mrs. Lacy, called in it 
for her. And it was an excellent move, 
for Miss Tot came down the steps of 
her boarding house with the important 
bearing of a civilian, appointed gov- 
ernor’s aide, and glanced in triumph at_ 
the envious faces peering from the win- 
dows behind her, Those girls should see 
that her “fren’s” had “class.” 

After the dinner, the taxicab bore the 
three people to Mrs. Lacy’s apartment, 
where Miss Tot sang rag-time songs 
and played the piano. By this time, she 
had made herself so important in: the — 
boarder’s eyes that he didn’t mind her — 
voice. And, if you had heard her sing, 
you would realize that Mr. Lake was © 
forgiving much, For the girl’s voice was — 
remarkable chiefly for its vehemence. 
She didn’t sing the songs; she man- 
handled them. But, at least, she created — 



















































more excitement in the flat than it had 

_ known in years ; and when she said that 

- she must go home, both Lake and Mrs. 

Lacy were sorry. Lake announced that 

he would act as her escort and pick up 

another taxicab at a hotel stand in the 
next block. This suited the girl and so 
she and jhe man went away together. 

Qut in the street she tucked a hand un- 

der his arm. 

“Never mind the cab now,” she sug- 
_ gested. “It’s a nice night. Let’s walk a 
few blocks. Then, just to show you that 
I ’preciate a real gent’m’n when I grab 
off one, I’ll take to the surface cars. 
Them Marathon clocks on the taxies 
would eat up the next dinner you’d get 
me.” 

Lake permitted himself to be guided 

along the moonlit street and he seemed 

not at all to resent his companion’s sug- 
gestion or her closeness. After a mo- 
ment, she placed: both hands on his arm 
and drew nearer, if that were possible. 

“Say,” she began, “do you know I’m 
gettin’ fonder and fonder of you. I 
liked you the minute I seen you.” 

“You are very complimentary,” he 
replied. “I. fear that I am utterly unde- 

serving of your appreciation.” 

_* She regarded him with curiosity. 
“Pull it again,” she ordered. 
“What?” dhe asked. 

“That what ‘you just said. W’y, if I 
could get charged up with heavy lan- 
guich Jike that, I'd weigh out of the 
broiler class. Gee!” 

Lake gazed at her wonderingly. 

“T.do not understand,” he complained. 

“Tf I had you for a steady,” said she, 
“T’d write down them big words you 
make and sell ’em to the ditchionary 
people. I bet you could get a swell job 
with one of them ditchionary places.” 
She walked on silent, for a few steps, 
then reverted to her original proposition. 

“A gel could trust herself with you,” 
she praised. “That’s one reason why I 
am for you. You aint like them fresh 
‘guys a gel’s alwus meetin’. Now, if they 
was out here on this quiet street with 
me, they'd slip a.arm ‘round me b’fore 
i could set up a:roar, and be tryin’ to 
kiss me. You aint like that. You're a 
gent’m’n,; you are. A gel feels puffec’ly 
safe with you.” 


The man’s lips .were parted for 
speech, but it was denied him. Miss Tot 
continued : 

“Them shine Johnnies don’t give a 
gel no chance, but I dunno’s I blame 
‘em. If I was a man, I guess I’d like to 
go to a clinch with a pretty gel, and kiss 
her—and they tell me I’m pretty. W’y, 
Abe Goldman, down to the Hinemann 
offices, he says I’m the classiest lookin’ 
broiler in the whole chorus, when I 
work! She turned to him proudly. 

“No real man would kiss a girl 
against her will,” argued Lake. He 
trembled slightly and regarded her anx- 
aay: She was a very alluring little 
girl. 

“No,” she replied, “but how you goin’ 
to know if it’s against her will? Most 
men tries. They don’t take no chances; 
and I dunno but they’re right about it. 


They aint disappointin’ anybody. If a ~ } 


gel kisses back, then it aint against her 
will. But if she punches. the gent’m’n 
in the nose, he’s got a right to think 
that mebby she aint exactly pleased.” 
She pressed close to him. And he, draw- 
ing a quick breath, stammered: 

“Would it be—against your will if I 
—that is, ifi—if—u-m—” 

Sweetly her voice came. 

“I hurt my mitt yestidday and I can’t 
double up miy fist.” 


Mrs. Lacy was alarmed. A week had 
passed now and her boarder was chasing 
after his littke chorus girl with all the 
fervor of a college boy. Night after 
night he called for her in a taxicab and 
dined her all along Broadway. He or- 
dered expensive dinners and took her to 
theatres afterward. His work was abso- 
lutely neglected. Messenger boys with 
notes from exasperated editors, camped 
on his trail. But he let everything go 
hang. Some one else could do it. And 
so passed the days and nights, the staid, 
sober writer careering through the 
Great White Way like a millionaire, and 
giving his pretty companion whatever 
she asked for. Then one morning he 
called-Mrs. Lacy to him. 

“Would you object,” he asked, “to 
another occupant of my. apartment—a— 
er—a young woman whom I expect to 
marry ?” 
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The woman gasped. 
“Tot?” she questioned. 
“Yes,” affirmed he. “I have proposed 


_to her and she has accepted me. We shall 


be married within a week or so and then 
I should like to bring her here to live. 
I have enough room.” 

For a moment Mrs. Lacy gazed at 
him in astonishment. Then she dropped 
into a chair and a stern expression came 
into her face. 

“Mister,” she began, “the first thing 
I’m goin’ to get out of my system is 
this: forget it. You got no more busi- 
ness marryin’ that chorus girl than I 
have drivin’ a street sprinkler. Forget 
it. Let her go and be happy in her tights, 
a-carryin’ her spear—”’ But the man 
had jumped to his feet. 

“Tights?” he cried. 

“Sure,” Mrs, Lacy confirmed. “That’s 
her business—wearin’ tights and totin’ 
a spear and hollerin’ ‘The King, the 
king!’ when it’s time. Let her stay in it. 
You two would be happy for just about 
a week and then she’d be leadin’ you a 
dog’s life. It’s that there temper’ment 
I was tellin’ you about. You aint got it 
and you’d be out of your class. Stay in 
it, Mister, and leave that girl alone.” 

But Lake only smiled. 

“She is my happiness,” he explained 
patiently. “I did not know that she ap- 
pears on the stage in tights, Surely you 
have been misinformed.” 

For answer Mrs. Lacy went out of 
the room and reappeared with a photo- 
graph of a very pretty and very curvy 
girl in tights, Across the bottom was 
written : “To my frend Mrs. Lacy, from 
Tot Taylor.” She gave it to the man. 

“Tot sent it to me from Milwaukee, 
when she was there with the ‘Girl From 
Toronto’ company,” was the explana- 
tion. 

For a long time Lake looked at it. 
Presently he put it, face downward, on 
the arm of the chair. 

“Undoubtedly it 1s she,” he admitted. 
“But, then, appearing in tights is a rec- 
ognized business. And while I'do not 
approve of such an occupation for my 
afanced bride, still it does not change 
my opinion of her in the least.” 

Mrs. Lacy regarded him closély for a 
moment; then she arose. 





“Tf you aint the limit!” she exclaimed, ; 
and flounced out of the room. 

Relieved of her presence, Lake smiled 
dreamily and began to garb himself for — 
the pre And a half an hour later, he 
started out to keep a tryst with Miss 
Tot, during which he was to take her to 
luncheon. The young lady was being 
well fed these days. 

When he had Geatid Mrs, Lacy 
went to the telephone and called up tad 
good friend, Abe Weil. 

“Abey,” she began, ‘ 
fr’en’ of mine a job?” 

“Sure,” replied Abe. “Who is she?” 

“Tot Taylor,” she replied. “Tot’s that 
girl you put in the chorus for me quite 
a while ago.” 

“I remember her,” replied the man. 
“Classy little girl. So she is out of 
work ?” 

Mrs. Lacy told him that she had 
nothing to do for a long time and needed 
a situation very much. She added: : 

“She’s just about to marry a darn 
good fellow for a meal ticket, Abey. 
He’s a fr’en’ of mine and I don’t want 
to see him get roped in. He’s my 
boarder.” 

Abe reflected. 

“Say,” he told her presently, “I'll fix 
that all right, Mrs. Lacy. There’s a lot 
of show people out of work just now. 
Business over the country aint no good, 
But I’m sending out a number three 
‘Man From Jersey City’ company next 
week and I can use the kid in it. I re- 
member her very well—lively, forward, 
always laughing. You see, Mrs, Lacy, 
if she has hooked a meal ticket, it’ll take 
something bigger than a chorus job to 
pry her away. Wont it?” 

She agreed. 2 

“Well,” went on Abe, “TI’ll write her 
a letter, offering her a part, and point- 
ing out how it will give her a chance, 
See? There aint a man alive that can 
hold a chorus girl against that.’ 

Mrs. Lacy chuckled. She, also, knew 
chorus girls. 

“Leave it to me,” continued the Pets 
ducer. “What’s her address ?” 

It was given to him and the conver- 
sation ended. Mrs. Lacy went back to 
her household duties with a happy heart. 


‘can you get a 


Content was shining in her face. She 
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knew that this strategy of hers would 
hurt Lake. But she knew Tot. And she 
was well aware that she was doing the 
man a good turn. Once the call of the 
stage is heard by a woman, she seldom 
reaches the point where she can be deaf 
to it. And Lake would only be miserable 
with a wife touring the one-night stands, 
or worse, with a wife who had grown 
tired of him. Mrs. Lacy contrasted the 
_ two people and was more thoroughly 
convinced that she was acting rightly. 
She had brought on a crisis. If Tot 
cared enough for Lake to give up a 
prospective career for him, Mrs. Lacy 
had nothing further to say. She would 
give them both her blessing and invite 
them to live under her roof. Two board- 
ers were more profitable than one. 

Mr. Lake was out late that night ; and 
it was nine o’clock the following morn- 
ing when he came out of his apartment. 

“Been roundin’ some?” Mrs, Lacy 
asked. 

“We attended the theatre and had a 
late supper,” he explained. 

“Are you still goin’ to marry her?” 
came next. 

“I love her,” he said, simply. 

“Well, you’re the limit!” she snapped, 
and went about her business. He saun- 
tered out of the house. At one o’clock 
he returned, his face lined with worry. 
He went to his apartment and shut him- 
self in. For an hour he remained there. 
Suddenly, Mrs. Lacy, who was in the 
kitchen, turned to find him standing for- 
_lornly at the door. 

“What’s the matter?” she inquired. 
“Tot throwed you down?” 

He did not reply at once, but mourn- 
fully searched her eyes. Then he said: 

“She wasn’t there.” 

“Where ?” 

“At her boarding house.” There was 
a touching sadness in his tone. “I was 
to meet her there and take her to 
luncheon.” 

Mrs. Lacy turned her head and a 
smile flickered in the corners of her 
mouth. 

“Mister,” she said, “you aint the first 
man to be throwed down by a chorus 
girl. It’s the temper’ment.” 

Slowly he walked away. Later she 
heard him pacing up and down in his 


study, and her face grew grave. To him, 
the light had gone out of the world. Mrs, 
Lacy was sorry that he must undergo 
this torment, but he had gone out of his 
class and he must take the consequences. 

At five that afternoon a messenger 
brought him a letter, Two hours after- 
ward he handed it to Mrs. Lacy and 
went back to his lodgings without com- 
ment. This was the letter: 

Baby Doll—my ownest baby doll. 
(Mrs. Lacy muttered “wow!”) There 
has came real unexpected my chanct to 
grab off fame and fortun and I got to 
take it which is changing my plans 
some. Beleeve me, lover-boy, I thought 
it over half an hour before I got the 
dope right. Was I to take my chanct 
or setel down and marry you and do 
my own work when fame and fortun 
beckened with outstretched mitt and 
theys so many millionares running after 
a gel that makes good. If Id marry you 
maby Ide want to go on the road again, 
and Ide have to be in the chorus and 
walk to trains in wet weather and get 
my feets chiled and catch them road 
colds you never get over till it’s back in 
town for yours. So I says to myself he 
wont be so brutal selfish as to want me 
to give up my chanct and so I says I 
had better take it and Mr. Wile has 
given me a swell part in the Man From 
New Jersey. If you happen where were 
playin’, look us over. Im to be Bessie— 
its an ongenoo part. I got my sides and 
you can take it from me I am studying 
hard to make good so I cant go out 
nights no more. I hope you wont take 
this hard, from your sweetheart, 


Tor. 
P. S—Thanks for all them lovely eats. 
You was a classy entertainer all right. I 
always says there was class to 7 


OT. 

P. S—Can I keep the ring. A chunck 

of solatare ice is fine for a gel to have 

if the company busts. A gel has a hard 

time getting home if she aint got nothing 

to soak. aE 

P.. S—I truly love you but bisness is 

bisness. Tor. 

When Mrs. Lacy had finished this, 
she laughed until her cheeks were wet 
with tears. Then she went to Lake’s part 
of the house, She gave him back the 
letter, saying: : 

“Mister, I’m sorry for you, but this 
is the best thing that could happen.” 

He gazed at her. There was miserable 
bewilderment in his face. 

“Perhaps,” he said, dully, “perhaps I 
shall view it that way myself, some 
time.” 














SHOULD 


VOTE? 


WOMEN 


A Fiction Story of 
A Dancing Team 


By George Vaux Bacon 


ODGEVILLE was a city of three 
H thousand souls. John Wacker was 

editor and proprietor of the town 
weekly, and Sadie McIntosh was the 
lady who presided over the small office 
which made Hodgeville a tiny unit in 
the great transcontinental trunk lines 
of the Telephone Company. 

The fact that Hodgeville was the 
county seat, and was surrounded with 
the richest farming country in the Kaw 
Valley, made it important in local 
affairs; but there hadn’t been any real 
news in the locality, with the exception 
of Thanksgiving Day and Christmas, 
since the Civil War. Getting news, in 
the middle of a county that is just one 
large cornfield dotted with red barns, 
is no joke; nor is it a jest to be the 
single telephone operator in said 
county, after getting the job as a post 
climax to an unsuccessful “barn- 
storming” trip. This is especially true 
if one is unable to save enough to get 
even as far east as Clark Street. 

Wacker had a lot of energy and so 
had Sadie; but there was really nothing 
to keep either of them busy, until one 
day it started to rain, and the Kaw 
River flooded the string of counties 
along the Union Pacific in much the 
same manner that a housewife turns 
the faucet on a row of plates in the 
kitchen sink. 

Up to the time of the flood, the ac- 
quaintance between Wacker and Sadie 
had been limited to traffic over the local 
telephone lines over which Sadie pre- 
sided, and curt nods on the main street 
at passing. 
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Repression agreed with neither of 
them. Wacker had enough money to 
get away but lacked the imagination, 
Sadie had plenty of imagination, 
coupled with a magnificent head of 
blonde hair, good looks and blue eyes; 
but she didn’t have the money. 

Something had to break. It started 
with the weather. 

For three solid weeks, Hodgeville 
endured the steaming experience at- 
tendant upon June rain in Kansas. At 
the end of that time, it awoke to the 
fact that the Kaw was three miles wide, 
and that things were starting. Excite- 
ment broke loose. With it, broke Wack- 
er and Sadie. 

She had been busy all day, sending ~ 
in news of the situation in the county _ 
to Kansas City papers for him; and-he 
had got out three extras. After both 
were relieved, they met each other in 
a street filled with people, rain and ex- — 
citement. The Paxico bridge had fallen 


ginto-the river three hours before. All 


trains were held up. The telephone 
wires were nearly all down. 

In other words, Hades_was afloat, 
and the river rising. 

“Hello!” he shouted at her as he 
passed on the run. 

“Where are you going?” she shouted 
after him. 

“Down to the river,” he shouted 
back. “The county bridge is down, you 
know, and I want to see what it looks 
like.” 

“Wait a minute—I’m coming with 
you,” cried Sadie, picking up her skirt 
and starting after him. 
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He waited for her and they started 
ion the bridge road together. 

The river kept on rising. They stood 
on a knoll in a cornfield and watched it, 
red and angry, tearing at the soft allu- 
vial banks like a living thing, so that 
every moment or so, the dull plump of 
a piece of sliced-off field worth $150 
per acre played a bass boom into the 
staccato roar of the brown waters. 
Wacker squatted on the ground and 
watched. 

It stopped raining, and for a moment 
the sun came out. In that moment, 
Wacker looked up at Sadie, to see that 
she had taken off her hat to fix her 
coiffeur; a shaft of the sun from 
the angry clouds fell full upon her 
golden hair. The wind had whipped her 
skirt about her splendid figure, trained 
to its uttermost perfection under the 
tutelage of some of the best stage man- 
agers and dance experts in New York, 
and her face was flushed with the wild 
splendor of the raging river at her feet. 
She saw him look, and smiled. 

“Gee, aint it great?” she asked, with 
a smile that displayed a perfect row of 
teeth. (The first thing she bought after 
she landed in Hodgeville, stranded, 
and had got the job from the telephone 
company, was a tooth-brush.) 

For the first time in his life, Wacker’s 
soul rose above livery ads. and the cur- 
rent price of hay as displayed on his 
front page, as he looked upon Sadie 
and saw that she was beautiful. 

She saw the look come into his eyes, 
and, woman-like, self-consciously put 
on her hat with much patting of the 
hair that was as rampantly, gloriously 
yellow, as Kansas’ own symbol, the 
sunflower. 

“Let’s go back,” she suggested. 

This time he offered her his arm. 

The next day and the next came with 
no cessation in the rain for longer than 
a few moments. Wacker and Sadie did 
not see each other for a week. He was 
busy with the next week’s paper, and 
She, with all the natural imperiousness 
of her ex-chorus-lady soul, was queen- 
ing it over the only line the telephone 
company had left through the water- 
bound counties. 

When the next issue of the paper 


appeared, the town was electrified. The 
entire first page was covered with an 
account of the flood that. would have 
done credit to the wildest-eyed police — 
reporter on the brazenest paper in the 
country. Never had such a story been 
read in the Hodgeville Gazette. And to 
cap the climax, in a double column box 
in the center of the page, decorated 
with a border of what printers appar- 
ently think are flowers, was the follow- 
ing poem, entitled ambiguously : 


To—— 


I have a vision of you, Girl, 

For whom my heart must seek— 

You, with a golden, wanton curl 

Caressing a wind-kissed cheek— 
(Wild Soul that God has made for me, 
Dear Soul as wild as I!)— 
You who shall be of the Hills and Sea, 
Of the Plains and the stormswept Sky, 
Glorious, rife with the love of Strife 
And the song that the wild Wind 
sings— 
(Your parted lips, warm-red with Life 
Seemed kissing his rushing Wings!) 

Hodgeville gasped. The Ladies Aid 
Society of the First Methodist Church 
discussed .the matter at length. The 
Dutch farmers, standing in front of 
their houses, watching the brown river 
tearing away fields already covered 
with the July wheat, wondered, between 
curses, who it was that “that young 
fool, Wacker,” was “struck on.” The 
young ladies whispered and tittered and 
watched him furtively as he walked 
along the streets through the blinding 
rain. As for Wacker, he went stolidly 
on with the issue of his paper for the 
next week. 

Sadie read the poem between gulps 
of coffee and ham-sandwich, and atten- 
tion to her humming board, through 
which frantic shippers and swearing 
reporters struggled for right of way on 
the over-laden wire. She cut out a 
pleading Kansas City Journal man with 
a snap, finished the cup of coffee, took 
one stolen glance out of the dingy win- 
dow at the blood-red sun setting 
through the blue-black clouds to the 
west, and emitted a deep sigh. 

Half an hour later, her assistant, 
come to relieve her for the night, found 
her busy jawing a “fresh” freight 
agent who was trying to get a line into 
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Armourdale to find if a car-load of 
pork from Silver Lake had been ruined. 

Sadie arrived at home, pensive but 
determined. She disrobed, let her hair 
down, braided it, then sat down in 
front of a piece of a mirror propped 
against the wall on a deal table, and 
thus communed with herself: 

“That’s the first time I ever had any 
guy write a poem to me, He may be a 
rube; but he’s a clean kid, and he looks 
good to me after the polished gents I’ve 
run into in civilized parts. This job is 
worthy of my ability; but there’s noth- 
ing to it, and besides, I’d like to feel a 
Clark Street cobble-stone under my feet 
again, just for luck. Moreover, I’ve 
been everything else but married, and 
I’d be a good chaperon for a young 
fellow just out of the jungle. 

“And if that aint enough, I need a 
partner in my brother-sister act that 
I’ve been figuring out all this time, 
that’s tall and straight, and’ll make a 
hit with the women over the footlights. 
He don’t need brains. I'll supply them. 
And maybe he can dance.” 

With that passing shot at her reflec- 
tion, she set the alarm clock, turned out 
the lamp, wrapped her 35 cent cotton 
nightie about her ankles, kicked under 
the sheets and in five minutes was 
sleeping the sleep of the just. 

She got an hour off next day and 
sallied to the Gazette office, where she 
saw Wacker savagely cutting exchanges 
in his shirt sleeves, with a dirty corn 
cob in his mouth. 

“My, how careless you men are,” she 
chirped, walking up to him, and pat- 
ting down his rumpled hair with her 
hand. 

He whirled around and flushed to the 
roots of his hair, very awkwardly 
dropping his pipe out of his mouth at 
the same time. 

Blushing daintily, Sadie reached in- 
to the bundle of paper into which it 
fell, and handed it back to him. 

“Thank you ever so much—you 
shouldn’t, you know,” he said, rising 
hastily, though tardily. She sat down, 
and as he looked at her in terror, he 
saw a big tear well up into each blue 


eye, and it dawned upon him that this 
beautiful creature was weeping. 

“Why—why—” he began. 

“Mr. Wacker,” she said, “I know 
that it seems awful for me to be so con- 
ceited as to think it was me you meant; 
but I can’t help thinking that maybe I 
gave you the idea for that beautiful 
poem—” 

“You did,” he said hastily, embar- 
rassed, but at the same time feeling the 
glow of the author, which is very warm, 
and dangerously close to the heart. 

Her eyes flew wide open; she clasped 
her hands; then suddenly her eyes fell 
again, and she said: 

“T tell you, I’ve never had anyone 
write nothing about me before, and I 
wanted to tell you how beautiful I 
thought it was—an’—an’—how I like 
it,” she concluded lamely. 

Now what appeals more to chivalry 
than beauty in distress, especially when 
the distress is so flattering ? Who, there- 
fore, shall criticise when it is said that, 
five minutes afterwards, she was having 
a good cry in his arms, and he was al- 
ternately kissing her, smoothing her 
blonde hair back from her ivory tem- 
ples, and looking furtively around in a 
fever of apprehension lest anyone enter 
to see? 

A month later, there was another 
proprietor of the Gazette. Six months 
more and there appeared in the firma- 
ment of vaudeville two of the cleverest 
feature dancers the variety fiends had 
ever seen. Their names are to this day 
blazoned forth in every great city from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Fat man- 
agers, wreathed in smiles, offer them 
princely salaries. 

What though the Ladies’ Aid Soci- 
ety talk? 

Sadie has never repented her bar- 
gain; Wacker has had the sense never 
to write another poem, and the great 
theatre-going public is given a treat in 
the art of dancing, every night, by a 
handsome young fellow and a radiant 
blonde that every moving picture show 
entertainer in the world is trying to 
copy. 

Should women vote? 








The RED DOG 
DIVIDENDS 


S® short story by 


a well-known actor 


young, handsome and well groomed, 

sat in his bachelor apartments in the 
“Ostade,” reading a letter. It was some- 
thing like the tenth time that his eyes 
had gone over the chirographic tracery 
on the delicate blue paper. It said: 


J OHN EVERETT ELLISON, 


My Dear Mr. Ettison: May I pre- 
sume upon your good nature to ask you 
to call at your earliest convenience? I 
desire to make an apology, and crave a 
favor. Sincerely, 

Isapet Fartey Hustep. 


The note was a bewildering surprise 
to Ellison; and in many respects it was 
a very uncomfortable surprise. Had not 
Isabel Farley jilted him, and married 
Frank Husted, less than two years ago? 
He had loved her devotedly—was be- 
trothed to her—but had been cast aside 
without explanation. “Circumstances,” 
he vividly recalled, was the word used 
in the letter that caused him most bitter 
anguish at the time and continued re- 
gret ever since. Pride rescued him from 
demanding a reason for his dismissal, 
and time and hard work had healed the 

outward manifestations of the wound. 
To prevent reopening the inner wound, 
he tried now to convince himself, as he 
had done repeatedly in the past, that 
the girl had no heart, else why had 
she—? 

“Bah!” he muttered finally. “I’m no 

_ lovesick school boy, am I? Surely I can 
_ see her once more without having to 


live the agony over again. The sight of 
her treacherous face will doubtless prove ~ 
a drastic cure to my silliness.” 

An hour later he stood on the steps of 
her house. As he pushed the electric but- 
ton on the door-post, he thought for the 
first time of Isabel’s husband. “I wonder 
whether I shall see that scoundrel,” he 
said. 

Mrs. Husted, to his surprise, received 
him in mourning. Dismissing her com- 
panion, she advanced with outstretched 
hands. Ellison grasped them with a spirit 
of friendliness that he would not have 
deemed possible five minutes earlier. 
Her smile of welcome and the bright- 
ness of her eyes betrayed to him that he 
was not an immediate attendant upon a 
house of mourning. This fact reassured 
him, and somewhat prepared him for 
the initial question: “You don’t utterly 
hate me, then?” 

With returning confidence came 
thoughts of the wrong he had sustained 
at the hands of this woman, and he 
chose to manifest his masculine preroga- 
tive of boorishness. “Did you send for 
me to ascertain this fact, Mrs. Husted? 
Will it add to your vanity to have me 
announce that I still love you, that I 
am miserable, that my life is a wreck? 
You have misjudged me. You sug- 
gested that I might do you a favor.” 

“T also stated that I wished to make 
an apology.” 

“Mrs. Husted, spare me that. You 
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simply saw more possibilities in marry- 

ing Frank Husted than me. It was your 

commercial instinct. I do not choose 
in to submit—” 

“I may deserve your reproaches, but 
not your insults,” interrupted Mrs. Hus- 
ted, half rising from her chair, “TI insist 
that you shall know. Listen! They lied 
to me; they poisoned my mind against 
you; they defamed you in every way. 
My aunt confessed it all to me before 
she died.” 

“Then your husband is not dead?” 

“No; he is abroad.” 

“Shall we talk about the favor I can 
do you?’ 

“Tradesmen have presented their bills 
to me of late, and I have no ready 
money to pay them. I want you to look 
over my securities and advise me on the 
disposition of some of them.” __ 

She handed Ellison a small japanned 
box, and while searching for the key, 
remarked: “Frank has always managed 
these things for me. I have just had the 
box brought from the safe deposit 
vaults.” 

Ellison opened the receptacle—and 
disclosed a quantity of old newspapers. 
He removed them one by one. Mrs. 
Husted’s face was impassive. As Elli- 
son’s fingers approached the bottom, a 
single document was revealed. He ex- 
amined it carefully, although a glance 
told him it was a worthless “wild-cat.” 
It was a certificate of stock for ten 
shares, at one hundred dollars. each, of 
the Red Dog Gold Mining and Indus- 
trial Company. Mrs Husted forced a 
smile. 

“I am sorry to have troubled you. 
Frank doubtless has changed the deposi- 
tory, and thought it not worth while to 
tell me.” 

“Isabel,” indignantly interposed Elli- 
son, “why attempt to maintain this farce 
with me? He has robbed and deserted 
you, and. you know it.. You have con- 
fessed that he and your aunt conspired 
to defame me. Everyone knows his char- 
acter, and the pace he has been going 
since he married you!” 

“Attempt to tell me nothing of Frank 
Husted,” she interrupted. “Did you see 
that pink and white thing who left the 
room on your entrance? She is his 





latest victim. Because I assumed the rdle 
of friend and protector of this unfor- 
tunate and deserted creature, he is in 
Europe. You can tell me nothing— 
nothing !” 

“Tsabel,’—and Ellison’s voice grew 
soft with pity and strong with emotion, 
—“T love you—I have never ceased to 
love you. Get rid of this cur, and marry 
me. Let the past be forgotten. Let 
me—” . 

“You forget yourself, John Ellison. 
You are speaking of my husband—you 
are insulting a woman!” She touched 
the bell. “The maid will assist you 
with your coat.” 

Ellison stumbled down the steps, be- 
wildered and confounded. “What a silly 
fool a woman is, and what an uncon- 
scionable fool I am!” he confidently as- 
serted—which made him feel better. It 
also led him to a resolve to sail next day 
for Europe. 

He dressed hastily next morning, 
packed a steamer trunk and _ valise, 
which he dispatched to the wharf, 
slipped the night latch on the door of his 
rooms, and rushed to the office of his 
lawyer. 

“Cosgrave,” he said, “I am going 
abroad—want to catch the Lusitania at 
ten thirty. Wish you would do a.little 
business for me.” 

“IT am at your service,” replied the 
attorney. 

“Did you ever happen to be the treas- 
urer of a gold mining corporation?” 
asked Ellison. 

“We are all obliged to confess our 
shortcomings at times, and one of mine 
is the lack of the distinction you men- 
tion,” responded Cosgrave. 

“I want to assist you in remedying 
this deficiency in your career,” smilingly 
observed Ellison, “and to predispose you 
in favor of the honor, I will write you 
a check for five thousand dollars.” 

“Further inducements are unneces- 
sary. Post me on the duties of my posi- 
tion. Who are the other stockholders, 
and will they submit to assessment as 
cheerfully as you?” 

During the half hour that ‘followed, 
Ellison unfolded a very unbusinesslike 
scheme of deceit, at which the lawyer 
repeatedly shook his head. He inciden- 
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tally remarked that disbarment was not 
entirely unknown in New York courts, 
and concluded by advising the young 
man against the undertaking, and ac- 
cepting the check and commission, Elli- 
son caught his steamer. 
The first delivery of mail the follow- 
ingeday brought to Isabel Husted a let- 
ter, addressed to Miss Charlotte Farley, 
her deceased aunt. As heir-in-law, and 
in fact, Mrs. Husted opened the follow- 
ing lines: 


Miss Fartey: I am instructed by the 
Board of Directors of the Red Dog Gold 
Mining and Industrial Company to re- 
quest that you advise disposition of the 
accrued dividends on stock held by you 
in this company, covered by certificate 
No. 987. The amount available and ready 
for payment.is four thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty (4,750) dollars. Your 
early attention is requested. 

Very respectfully, 
James Coscrave, Treasurer. 


A heavy trouble fell from Isabel’s 
mind as she comprehended the import 
of the letter. The almost insulting 
tradesmen’s duns lost their terror on 
the instant. 

Cosgrave handled his position of 


treasurer with diplomacy and finesse. 
The objections he raised to Mrs. Hus- 
ted’s legal right to receipt for the Red 
Dog dividends were only shadows, 
which were easily dispelled. He paid her 
the money and held out to her the most 
satisfying prophecy that the stock could 
be depended on for further and regular 
dividends of not less that $500 monthly. 
He had gauged her requirements to a 
nicety. And so Mrs. Husted came into 
the receipt of a regular monthly income 
at a most opportune time. Her deeds of 
‘charity and the exercise of the function 
of friend and guide to her charge be- 
came her occupation—and distraction. 

Ellison, after drifting around for 
some months, arrived in Paris. Cos- 
grave had kept him advised, by occa- 
sional requests for funds, how his ef- 
forts as backer of a defunct gold min- 
ing corporation were progressing. 

He had been in Paris only a few days 
“when he learned of Frank Husted’s 
presence in the city. He had tried to 
forget Husted ; and the very fact of his 
existence was knowledge far from 


agreeable. Husted was going the pace. 
Respectable Americans been 
obliged to cut him; he had been de- 
barred from the clubs; he had been 
mixed up in shady gambling deals. . 
Ellison returned to his hotel one 
evening to find a cablegram from Cos- 
grave, It was laconic and startling: 
Red Dog stockholder turns up ninety 
more shares of stock. Suggests payment 
back dividends. Had to tell. Better re- 
turn at once. 
Ellison started at once. The lawyer’s 
greeting ten days later was not cordial, 
“I want to recommend another attor- 
ney to you, and he is no friend of mine 
either. I have too much regard for my 
family and my reputation to take any 
further chances on your account. The 
first thing you do, square things with 
our stockholder, or I’ll not be responsi- 
ble for consequences.” ‘ 
“Did she tell you she would see me?” 
hesitated Ellison. 
“You tell her I sent you,” interrrupted 


‘ the lawyer. 


Isabel found him nervously pacing 
the floor. His quick step toward her 
was checked: “I think you are the most 
despicable man I ever knew.” 

“I gathered a rather similar impres- 
sion during my last call,” bluntly re- 
plied Ellison. 

“John Ellison, you are mean—and 
cruel.” 

“I have never made any pretensions 
to generosity, tenderness of heart; but 
do you know, I can’t find much fault 
with your opinion—or with you. I have 
always been much predisposed in your 
favor.” 

“Be still! Oh, why do you stand 
there like a ninny? Do you want me to 
hate you?” 

“T certainly do not.” 

“Then come and take me in your 
arms—and love me, or I shall—” 

It was fully an hour before Ellison 
asked: “Dearest, what shall we do about 
your husband?” 

“Why, didn’t you know? Didn’t Mr. 
Cosgrave tell you? Husted is dead!” 

“Did you know this before you sent 
for me.” 

“You silly, how could I? He didn’t 
commit suicide until last evening.” 
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CHRISTOPHER STRONG is getting to be widely known as a satirist of the stage. No one 
who read his “Give Us Some More of the Same,” in our May issue, can fail to be interested in 














this pungent bit of footlight philosophy on the so-called Cabaret Show. 


N MY younger days, when I 

searched yearningly for the Local 

Color (which was Red) I used to 
“do” the low dance halls and the 
dens of all-night refreshment—what 
Anthony Comstock, if he were 
French (but he isn’t) might call the 
dens de vice. It used to be some- 
thing like this: You entered a grimy 
joint, known as the Rialto Terrace 
er something, and sate yourself at 
a table known as a “deal” table, be- 
cause nobody knows what a deal 
table is. A bow-legged, red-nosed, 
husky-voiced, husky-shouldered 
waiter approached you slowly and on 
the bias, as if he were not aware of 
your presence and were drifting to- 
ward you naturally owing to the list 
of the planet in your direction. Over 
his left arm hung the mortal remains 
of a towel. 

“I will take a lemon soda and five 
cents’ worth of saltines,” you piped. 

Immediately, as if torn within and 
howling for surcease, that waiter 
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turned away, strode toward the :mid- 
dle of the floor, thrust one spol es 
forward in defiance of a “Straigh 
legged universe, put his woul 
arm on his breast and yelled: 

ee listen here, listen here, listen 

What is it, dear? OH, what is it, dear? 

And so on, until you learned that 
this man was anguished over the 
possibilities of his not getting into 
a social function of sorts known as 
the Barbers’ Ball. Followed a de- 
scription of said ball, the guests 
thereof, the antics therein indulged. 
At the end he pulled his leg back to 
its brother and bowed. There was a 
rattle of coin—largesse—thrown up- 
on the, floor. He bent and, redder 
than ever in the nose, gathered in 
the offerings for his lay. Then and 
only then did the singing waiter 
deign to wait upon you. 

What was this rukus all about? 

My dear ami, this was the begin- 
ning of the cabaret show in these 
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United States. (Cabaret does not rhyme with cigarette; it 
rhymes with the hay that is in the cigarette.) 

I came to know these gentry in the old days. One named 
Mac-something, a corrugated, cynical slip of Aberdeen, be- 
came quite friendly. He it was who admirably rendered 
that sylvan ballad: 

Heinie waltzed round on his hickory limb — 
His hicksh-hicksh-hickory limb... . 

I forget the rest; but I shall never forget the art with 
which Mac enacted the hickory limb. He was the best hick- 
ory leg in the history of the mimetic art. 

I asked Mac why he didn’t go into vodeville. 

“Because I make more singing here.” Mac called it sing- 
ing. “And I meet such nice people.” —I handed him a 
cigar gratefully. “And”—he hesitated; but he was Scotch 
—‘“ma drenks is free.” Which, after all, is something, es- 
pecially to a Scotchman who “drenks.” 

Moreover, Mac was a good prophet. “Ah’m thenkin’ 
there’s goin’ to be a good future in this beesiness. Ah’m 
thenkin’ they'll all be doin’ it a few years from now—all | 
the swell places, I mean.” 

And they are. 
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To attract the New York after-theatre diners, not only 
the all-night restaurants are putting on cabaret shows, but 
even the highly respectable hotels within the White Light 
district are advertising cabaret headliners. I still have 
hopes of hearing Mac sing his hickory limb triumph in the 
dining-room of the Martha Washington—that New York 
hostelry where no perfect gentleman is admitted except 
under the escort of a perfect lady, and then only to the 
dining-room. 

All this cabaret cackle, you understand, goes on in the 
dining-room. The hired dancers hen-hop and turkey-trot in 
amongst the tables where you are munching the protesting 
oyster. The ballad-singer drowns out the crunch of your 
pre-soupian celery. The Spanish dangfangoes who do the 
bandolooloo agitate your post-prandial cigar smoke and the 
whiffines of the cigarettes of the ladyettes in your party. I 
hope I make myself clear in all this honeyfugle. 

It all seems a great Pah-ree-zee-an novelty for indoor 
sports; but after the bawl is over and you are out under 
a clear cold night of stars you are apt to ask yourself: Why 
the cabaret show? 

Also, why not the cabaret show? 
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It is a part of that civilization which has appropriated 
us unto itself, It is quite an ordinary manifestation of that 











civilization. As soon as anyone gets rich (or gets to living 
as if he were rich), he begins to inaugurate novelties into 
his eating—the first sign of which is that his wife has her 
breakfasts served to her in bed. He abandons the plain 
meal and the high thought of Carlyle. It was all very well 
for the primitive pioneer to shovel hog-and-hominy into his 
system with a bowie knife, roll into a blanket and consider 
the incident closed. He had his mind on a pack of Indians 
or a pack of wolves. But nowadays people who are well- 
to-do (or who live as if they were) have their minds on - 
nothing at all. And for fear that, in that sweetly solemn 
hour when he is feeding himself, our hero’s mind might 
get to working, he surrounds his meal with distractions. 
In that, he is living up to the demands of his civilization. 
For civilization is a parabola of distractions. And a parab- 
ola is a curve that hath no end. 

In other words, we don’t know where we’re going, but 
we're on our way. And*lest we should think too much 
about it, we insist upon distractions. Nothing, let me whis- 
per in your ear—nothing can be more distracting than a 
well-developed cabaret show. 
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A German who went crazy and killed himself had this 
matter of modern distraction all figured out. He said it 
was all due to the increasing feminization of the world. I 
believe he computed that ninety-five per cent of civilized 
men already were so feminized that they thought and acted 
just like women—had their hysterical periods, their blues, 
their moods, their nerves, their opportunitic and intuitive 
minds; couldn’t think slowly and logically; got at things 
by mental jumps; were intellectual kangaroos or antelopes, 
or something of the sort. By the way, have you ever talked 
to the average rich modern girl? Her conversation portrays 
in its little way the ghastly tumult of our life to-day: 

“Have you ever been to Paris? We stayed at the Regina. 
Look at that funny little man. Heavens, think of panier 
skirts. I love dogs—small ones, not the big ones. Did you 
see ‘Kismet?’ such funny looking people in it; wasn’t it 
thrilling? Bob’s got a sixty horse-power Duplex now.” 

All in disjointed spasms of sociability; and almost in 
one breath. 

That seems to be what we are all coming to—men, 
women and children—as we stare at the cosmos, we cry out 
snatches of imbecile loquacity and run to our tiny green 


graves. 
ow 


This is the sort of influence which everlastingly demands 
amusement, which demands that some sort of performer 
do something to keep your wits from working. This is the 













































































sort of influence which makes for cabaret shows and a 
general alien clatter at meal-time. You honestly wouldn’t © 
want to take the average loquacious girl or man of to-day 
into a cool, quiet hotel dining-room, to while away an 
hour or two. If you did take her to such a place (there are 
plenty of Hers among the Hes of to-day), your mind would 
have St. Vitus’ dance in twenty minutes. She just naturally 
fits in to the coon-shouting and Gaby Glides of the Razma- 
taz Restaurant. 

Right here somebody is going to say stern things. Some- 
body is going to point out that the cabaret show is hardly 
a novelty; that it is no spring chicken in the calendar of 


H\4| this earth. 











The-soused and stunning Vikings at their bowls of mead 
had their scalds, or poet-singers, (like my Mac-of-the-hick- 
ory limb) who thumped instruments of musical torture and 
ululated twelve-foot verse through the vasty halls of Norse- 
land. 

Socrates and Alcibiades at a feast listened to singers 
and beheld dancers for at least an hour before getting 
down to the real business of the evening—which was get- 
ting drunk and talking their heads off. 

The Romans, rolling on sofas, banqueting six hours at 
a stretch (with occasional diversions. of ipecac out of re- 
spect to the limitations of the humar stomach), had their 
Salome wrigglers et al.—al. covering a multitude of sins. 

Farther back, it is presumable that the Persian had a 
Thee beside him in the wilderness, giving a cabaret show 
of singing while, beneath the Bough, he quaffed his jug of 
Wine and nibbled his Loaf of Bread. Somebody is going 
to point out that food should not be bolted, but should be 
taken with languor and music and sociability. Chewing to 
four-four time is salubrious. 

Well, ye-e-es. Any union philosopher worthy of his card 
will tell you that of every topic under the sun much might 
be said upon both sides. 
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There is no use railing at tendencies, because, after all, 
they are only tendencies. On the other hand, there is every 
use in railing at tendencies because later on they may be- 
come habits, and hence, facts. 

For instance, to take a horrible example: nobody would 
think of complaining because the public developed a ten- 
dency to go to the Little Theatre of Mr. Ames, or because 
the public even rolled over in its mind the wild thought of 
once going to the Little Theatre of Mr. Ames. So far, so’ 
good. Such a mental dream would merely show the elastic- 
ity and versatility of the human mind. 

But suppose this subtle restless idea did actually become 
concrete action; suppose a determined public should per- 















sistently fill west Forty-fourth Street and demand by the 
thousands to be admitted to the Little Theatre of Mr. 
Ames. From a mental virtue, the thing at once becomes a 
mental vice. The whole affair at once becomes disastrous 
to all concerned: to the public, to Mr. Ames, to the Little 
Theatre itself. 

For, instead of “select audiences of the best quality” be- 
ing admitted and duly aestheticized by tinctured tabloids 
of drama, the vast green and rough commonalty of New 
York would become universally aestheticized, finely metic- 
ulous and some-internal-where or other, poignantly pained 
‘ before Mr. Ames’s dramatic samples. 

The occupation of Mr. Ames, the entire idea and entity 
and message and career of Mr. Ames would be gone—be- 
cause every last soul in the town would be as much of an 
aesthete as he. 

And, finally, the Little Theatre itself would cease to ex- 
ist because, to accommodate the hungry millions, it would 
have to become a Big Theatre—and nothing so completely 
abolishes a Little Theatre as a Big Theatre in its place. 
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Thus we see that a philosopher must raise his voice 
against those tendencies which might become habits. There 
is that fear in my heart against the cabaret show and those 
who have the price to enter and chew against its music. 

Chewing the four-four time is all right; but the rich are 
chewing the rag-time. Thus far, nobody cares much. I 
don’t—for one. I refuse to feel pity or alarm or anything 
else except envy for the rich man. 

Only, if everybody gets to doing it—figure to yourself. 

Somebody—was it Edison?—once said that from contin- 
ued use of modern conveniences for travel the future 
human being would have flabby, almost useless legs 

Our social legs are already getting flabby. 

The girl wants to go to the cabaret show, because that 
takes the burden of entertaining her escort off of her shoul- 
ders. The escort, because that takes the burden of enter- 
taining off of him. They both pass it on to the shoulders 
of the restaurant proprietor. He passes it on to La Belle 
Farina, the Felix Four, Convolvo the Dancing Maniac, 
and Guitaro the Troubadour. 
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In that far distant future upon which all union philoso- 
phers insist upon fixing their eyes, only the professional 
entertainers will have any social qualities whatsoever, and 
the rest of us will lie around on our stomachs and, flabby 
and oyster-like, prostrate, blinking, mute, degenerate into 
the jelly-fishes from which we came. 

Either that, or else war and poverty will save us, 
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How ‘The Monster” all 
but captured her daughter 





By W. CAREY WONDERLY 


EARL saw her mother enter the 

station. Picking up her traveling- 

bag she started down the long 
Waiting-room to meet her. And when 
at last Lottie. Watson caught sight of 
the girl, she gave a little shriek, and 
leaving the man to follow on behind, 
ran and took her in her arms. Pearl 
returned her mother’s caresses in 
silence. She was a slim, dark girl, with 
large eyes and unsmiling mouth. 

““My, but you’re only a mite!” said 
Lottie, holding her off at arm’s length 
and looking at her proudly. “Pretty— 
I guess you know that, though. You 
look more like Joe than you do like 
me, Pearl.” 

“No, you aint a bit like your maw,” 

declared the man, with smiling cordi- 
ality. . 
Pearl shifted the suitcase from one 
hand to the other, and Lottie, noticing, 
gave Tad McNulty a good-humored 
push and sent him after it. Then she 
made the introduction. 

“Dearie, shake hands with Mr. Mc- 
Nulty. He’s boss comedian with the 
show—and some comedian Tad is, too! 
He was with the Gay Four O’Clocks 
once upon a time, so he knows a thing 
or two about your paw.” 

The girl took McNulty’s hand with a 
slight smile but she said nothing. 

“T feel almost like I knew all about 
you, too, Miss Stein,” cried the man in 
turn. “Lot—your maw’s been talking 


about nothing else but you for weeks. 
The company’ll give you a rousin’ re- 
ception to-night.” 

“You're all very kind,” murmured 
Pearl. 

Lottie drew her daughter’s arm 
through her own, and the three moved 
out of the station. She was genuinely 
glad to have Pearl with her; there was 
an air, a distinction, about the girl, 
which had caught her eye from the first, 
although she dismissed the blue tailored 
coat-suit contemptuously, deciding it 
lacked “class.” Still she was proud of 
her, though why she scarcely knew 
herself. 

Sending McNulty on ahead for a 
taxicab, the two women followed 
slowly. Pearl said little, answering in 
monosyllables, but even this silence 
pleased Lottie, who put it down as be- 
ing the very essence of good breeding. 
The ten years in which she had kept 
Pearl in boarding-schools had not been 
wasted. With a child’s impatience, the 
mother could scarcely wait for to- 
night, when this aristocratic daughter 
was to be introduced to the company. 

Directly opposite the station-entrance 
was a row of billboards, and at one of 
these Lottie glanced proudly from time 
to time, until Tad McNulty, taking his 
cue, called Pearl’s attention to-it. 

“There’s your maw’s paper,” he 
said. 

The girl stared stonily at the sign. 
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LOTTIE WATSON 


And Her Blue Ribbon Blondes. 

Burlesque’s Classiest Show. ~ 
6 Comedians, Company of 40—Mostly 

Girls, and the Peerless Lottie 
One Week Only. Matinée Daily. 

Lottie tried her hardest not to appear 
self-conscious, but pride was written 
all over her as she gazed at the gaudy 
red, white and blue half-sheet. She gave 
her daughter’s arm an affectionate little 
squeeze. : 

“Pearl,” she declared, “it’s a darn 
good show if I say it myself. I’m giv- 
ing ’em their money’s worth, and we’re 
getting the coin in return. To-morrow 
you get a brand new outfit—Lottie 
Watson’s got the price, and nobody 
yet’s ever called your maw a piker. I 
b’lieve I’m the happiest girl in the world 
to-day! ’Scuse my tears, Tad, but this 
baby o’ mine and that old show—! 
Pearlie, aint your maw the silly thing?’ 

Pearl managed to pat her mother’s 
hand. She did it hurriedly, fearful of a 
scene there in the street; and then Mc- 
Nulty put them into the taxicab. 

At the hotel, Lottie’s entrance was 
something in the nature of a reception; 
the bell-boys grinned and nodded; the 
desk-clerk gave her an elaborate bow, 
and the girl at the news-stand smiled 
at her in a sweet,. wistful manner. 

Lottie stopped and spoke to her. 

“How’s your head now?” she asked 
kindly. 

“It’s—better, I guess,” returned the 
girl. “I think maybe it’s that glaring 
light there that makes. it ache so, 
though I daren’t say it. Is that your 
daughter, Miss Watson?” 

“Sure ’tis.” Lottie pushed Pearl for- 
ward, glancing at her proudly. “Aint 
she big? She’s been to school at the 
Misses Grey’s for ten years—some folks 
say it’s the best school in New York. 
A whole lot of millionaires’ daughters 
go there. Well, dearie, I’m going to 
send you down one 0’ my own headache 
tablets—wont hurt your heart. I’m 
er o’ that kind o’ stuff myself. Goo’- 

y." 

In the bed-room, a colored maid was 
sewing at the window. She got up and 
came over to Lottie, starting to help 
her with her hat and coat, when her 
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mistress took her by her shoulder and 
swing her good-humoredly around un- 
til she was facing Pearl. 

“This is my girl, Emma,” she said. 
“Help her—I can do for myself—and 
get out a kimono for her to slip on. 
Would you rather have your dinner 
sent up, Pearlie? Poor child, you can 
rest all afternoon—I’ve got to get to 
the theatre by one, you know.” 

Pearl, in a bright pink kimono, much 
too large for her slight figure, sat down 
in the rocking-chair and waited for 
Emma to leave the room. There was 
something she wanted to say, and she 
felt that it had better be said at once, 
even before Lottie departed for the 
matinée, 

At the mirror, Lottie was. changing 
her clothes, unaware of the turmoil in 
her daughter’s brain, The colored wom- 
an, arms folded, was standing near her, 
and together they discussed the per- 
formance of the previous night. 

“You got to give ’em rag, Emma,” 
Lottie opined. “Here’s that ‘Land O’ 
Love’ not getting a hand, but turn loose 
‘Alexander’ once—lordy me! Em, 
s’posing I don’t change to the Toreador 
suit until the finale?—that’ll give you 
more time to get my other things in 
shape. Did Babe La Hart ’phone while 
IT was out?” 

“No ret 

Pearl’s hand went up to her throat. 
She swallowed hard and asked: “Moth- 
er, may I speak to you?” 

“Sure, dearie. Want anything?— 
magazine? Em, get her last week’s 
Variety and let her read what Mr. 
Dosh says about our show. He knows 
a good show when he sees one. Lay 
down on the bed if you wanta.” 

“Mother, I wish to speak with you 
privately,” Pearl said, rising. 

“Sick?” Lottie dropped a long braid 
of light hair and coming quickly over 
to the girl, took her gently in her arms. 
“Want Emma to get you a doctor?” 

Pearl shook her head. “No. I’m per- 
fectly well. It isn’t that.” 

“Well, you gave me a scare, I tell 
you,” said Lottie, giving her a final 
little shake. “Fire away—what is it? 
Don’t mind Em.” 

Pearl sank down in the rocking-chair 
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again. “It’s—nothing,” she said. “If— 

Emma will see whether my trunks have 

come—” 

__ “Sure!” Lottie spoke with her mouth 
full of hair pins. “’Phone the office if 

Miss Stein’s trunks have came.” 

“Stone, mother,” interposed Pearl. 
“The name on the trunks is Stone.” 
She hesitated, and added, a little hur- 
Tiedly, and very red, “Stein means 
Stone in German, you know.” 

Lottie coughed in her hand. “Your 
paw wasn’t no German, Pearlie,” she 

Said gently. 

The trunks hadn’t arrived, and since 
it was nearly one o'clock, dinner for 
two was served in the bed-room, Em- 
ma waiting at the table. 

After Lottie had departed for the 
theatre, Pearl sat there in the rocking- 
chair, strangely motionless. The dra- 
matic weekly with the notice of the 
Blue Ribbon Blondes lay in her lap, un- 
opened. In her mind’s eye she was 
studying the portrait of her mother. 

Lottie Watson was forty-four years 
old—undoubtedly she looked several 
years younger—and she was a large 
woman, tall, generous of hip, deep 
chested, yellow-haired and dark eyed. 
Pearl knew that she had been a bur- 
lesque actress for nearly twenty-five 
years ; now she owned the Blue Ribbon 
Blondes and was reputed to be wealthy. 

Pearl’s father had been Lottie’s sec- 
ond husband, and she had divorced 
him. In her own way, Lottie was al- 
ways fond of the girl. She had been a 
pupil at one of the fashionable New 
York schools for ten years, seeing her 
mother only at brief intervals, and 
spending all her holidays with girl- 
friends. At last, when there was noth- 
ing else to do, and nowhere else to go, 
Pearl had joined her mother. The girl 
was nearly twenty. 

Just what she would do with her, 
Lottie Watson had never stopped to 
think. In disucssing Pearl with her 
negress maid, or Tad .d4cNulty, the 
mother had never planned for the 
daughter’s future, further than saying, 
“they would live together—they’d been 
separated too long as it was.” But 
Pearl had faced this subject a hundred 
times alone, first at school, next in the 


train, and when, at five o’clock, Lottie 
dashed in from the matinée, traces of 
make-up still on her face, the girl rose 
from the rocking-chair and came to 
meet her. 

Lottie took off her huge, willow- 
plumed hat, tossed it orm the bed, and 
began fluffing her yellow hair before 
the mirror, 

“Dearie, the folks at the theatre are 
crazy about you. Your trunks have 
come; let Emma put you into some- 
thing swell, for I want you to go big 
from the start. Babe La Hart sent her 
love to you. If I do say it myself, 
Pearlie, I’ve got a durn nice lot of 
folks in my company.” 

Pearl was silent for a moment. 

“Has it ever occurred to you, mother, 
what I am to do with myself in the 
future?” she asked presently, with an 
eagerness she could not altogether hide. 

Lottie turned and faced her daugh- 
ter. 

“Do with yourselfi—where?” 

“In the future, mother.” 

Lottie began to polish her nails on 
the sleeve of her kimono, which she had 
thrown on over her street dress. 

“T don’t get you, dearie,” she said. 

“I mean what is to become of me,” 
cried Pearl. 

“What’s to become of you?” Sud-- 
denly Lottie came forward and caught 
her by her hands. “You aint got one 
of them secret marriages on your con- 
science, have you?” she asked breath- 
lessly. 

“No, mother. I mean what are you 
going to do with me, what am I going 
to do with myself? Don’t you under- 
stand ?” 

“Why, you’re going to stay here and 
live with me, of course!” cried Lottie, 
with a little sigh of relief. “For years 
now, Pearl, I’ve been counting on hav- 
ing you with me for company. We’re 
going to be great pals, aint we? Travel 
all over the country together—Why, 
when I turned down Tad McNulty I 
was thinking of you—and Tad’s a 
good fellow, too. Pearlie, you know 
your maw’s got hers salted away in 
gov’ment bonds and New York real 
estate. There aint any millionaire’s 
daughter back at them old maids’ 
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school that has got any thing on you. 
And when you marry, you get half of 
what I’ve got—only be careful, for 
there’s so many near-sports looking for 
easy money these days. Why, what’d 
you mean, dearie?” 

“Do you want me to—to act, 
mother ?” 

“Not unless you wanta. There’s no 
reason why you should, and none why 
you shouldn’t. I do, and”—she brought 
down one fist in the palm of her other 


‘hand— “and I keep the Blue Ribbon 


Blondes clean. It’s a refined show, and 
a refined troupe right through. Any- 
body’ll tell you Lottie Watson wont 
stand for mud.” 

Pearl’s cheeks burned, the color 
spreading from chin to brow. 

“Mother,” she faltered, “it was all 
so different at Grey Hall. I’ve been 
thinking and—it’s all so strange. Bur- 
lesque—it isn’t like—the other. You’re 
not regarded in the same favorable 
light the other actors are—isn’t that so? 
At school no one but the Misses Grey 
knew, and I remember once they said 
in my hearing that burlesque was— 
common.” 

For a moment Lottie was silent. 
Mother and daughter regarded each 
other with various emotions, and for a 
brief second there swept over Lottie 
Watson’s face a hard, cold, even cruel 
look, which, lasting only momentarily, 
gave way to the usual maternal love 
and pride. 

“It’s a lie, a durn lie!” she said. 
“Listen, dearie, them old maids don’t 
know one thing about the stage nor 
stage folks. Your maw’s a burlesquer 
and she aint ashamed of it—she’s no 
reason to be. Pearlie, listen, honey, you 
don’t never have to be ashamed for 
your maw, for nothing she’s ever done. 
O’ course, it’s no Sunday school I’m 
running, but a burlesque show, and if 
some 0’ the chorus-girls keep their eyes 
skinned and cop a John to buy ’em a 
cheese sandwich and a cold bottle once 
in a while—that’s their business. Be- 
sides, that’s only the way the Public 
pays tribute to Art.” 

“Would you want me to go to sup- 
per with a strange man I met at the 
stage-door, mother?” asked Pearl. 
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“You’re no chorus-girl. And I’d like 
to see the guy who’d try to get fresh 
with you. Now get dressed—lemme see 
what you’re going to wear.” 2 

Pearl shook her head. 

“But, mother,” she said gently, 
“where will I ever make any friends? 
—ever meet any man whom I might 
learn to care for? I wouldn’t want to 
ask any of the girls from Grey Hall— 
I have no place to ask them to come 
to visit me in. I was a guest at their 
homes, you know.” 

“Don’t we stop at good hotels, 
Pearl?” asked her mother, rather 
warmly. ‘““‘Why, what’s the matter with 
this place? Everybody’s so nice and 
frien’ly—the little bell-hops even! 
re sakes, what do you want me to 

0?” 

Pearl hesitated. “You say you are 
rich,” she cried suddenly, with a burst 
of passion. “Why not give up the stage, 
mother? I'll stay with you always; 
you'll never regret it, never be lonely, 
We can take a little house in the coun- 
try somewhere and nobody will ever— 
know—about the Blondes. We’d be so 
happy together.” 

Lottie Watson gave her one look; 
then she slipped off her kimono and 
began to unfasten her waist. 

“That’s nonsense! I’d die away from 
the theatre, Pearl—you don’t know. 
Oh, there’s nothing to it, dearie. Your 
maw’ll die in harness.” 

To please her mother, Pearl put on 
her most elaborate frock and allowed 
the maid to dress her hair in a new — 
and most unbecoming fashion. Then 
they had supper in the public dining- 
room, where Lottie, wearing a tur- 
quoise “princess,” was easily the center 
of attraction. 

There was a small bunch of sweet 
peas at Lottie’s place at the table, with 
a card from the little sick girl at the 
news stand. 

“She says the tablets cured her 
headache. She’s a nice little thing,” re- 
marked Lottie. “I think I’ll wear the 
flowers—she might like it.” 

Pearl had never been in a burlesque 
theatre before, and what she expected 
to see there she scarcely knew herself. 
But behind the scenes at the Folly 
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“there was only rush and bustle, every- 
‘body, men and women alike, seeming 
to bein too great a hurry even to smile 


_ at their neighbor. She remained in the 


dressing-room with her mother until 
Lottie was ready to go up on the stage, 
and when they did go upstairs the 
orchestra was playing and the chorus 
was assembled in the wings. 

Pearl was introduced. They hovered 
around her, those getting near enough 
shaking her hands, until the very last 
minute, When the girl herself was in 
a perfect fever lest the curtain go up 
without them on the stage. After the 
chorus had scampered off, and Lottie 
had hurried to center entrance to be 
ready for her cue, Pearl was left with 
‘Babe La Hart and Tad McNulty. 

Babe was the soubrette, a little, blonde 
woman, who grinned continually. 
Doubling up her fists, she boxed with 
McNulty while she talked to Pearl, 
taking her into her confidence. 
:“They’s two silk hats in front to- 
night. I seen em’ come in—that’s how 
I know, Mistah Smarty. Nobody’s talk- 
ing to you anyhow. Mebbe the Blondes 
don’t draw the Broadway Johns in, 
Miss Pearl. Myself I got an invite by 
"phone from a perfectly lovely fella— 
one o’ them kind that goes regular to 
a manicurist, not only when he’s tak- 
ing a skirt out to feed and wants to 
make a hit. He tol’ me he’s crazy about 
me. I spoke about it to Lot—to your 
- maw—and she only laughed. But a 
gitl’s gotta have a little sunshine in 
her life, say I, and a chinfest over a 
Steamin’ dish 0’ chop suey don’t hurt 
nobody, does it, Miss Pearl?” 

“Why—lI’ve never eaten chop suey,” 
murmured Pearl, who was watching the 


There was a burst of applause when 
Lottie Watson made her first appear- 
ance. Lottie looked very handsome and 
Statuesque in a tight fitting spangled 
dress, and when she sang a popular 
song in a full, rich contralto, albeit the 
pitch was a trifle off key, the boys in 
the galleries went wild with enthu- 
Siasm, punctuating their hand-clapping 
with shrill whistling and feet stamping. 
And Lottie smiled and bowed and 
kissed her hands to them. 
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Her daughter waited to see no more. 
Turning, she fled down to the dressing- 
room. 

The shrewd Emma glanced up from 
the big theatre trunk, noticed the girl’s 
scarlet face, and understood. 

“Miss Pearl, why don’t yuh-all try 
yuhr luck on the stage?” she asked. 

“I don’t care to, I can’t act—nor 
sing, and I’ve no taste for the life,” 
answered the girl, standing undecided 
at the half-open door. 

The negress tossed her head. 

“Miss. Lottie’s some pum’kins in bur- 
lesque, Ah tell yuh. We done bu’st the 
box office receipts in fo’ different houses 
las’ season. Eve’body knows Lottie 
Watson—yuhr maw’s some pum’kins, 
b’lieve me.” 

Back at the hotel, after the perform- 
ance, Lottie ordered beer and raw-beef 
sandwiches sent up to their room. 
Pearl refused the refreshments, and 
Lottie dismissed Emma for the night 
with a sandwich and a cold bottle for: 
her own enjoyment. 

When the woman had gone, Pearl 
said: 

“Mother, don’t you think you could 
get along without that patriotic song?” 

“Eh?—you mean that finale, ‘Uncle 
Sam’ and all that? Don’t you like it?” 

“T don’t like your appearance,” the 
girl answered firmly. 

Lottie carefully spread some minced 
onion on a layer of beef while she 
weighed her words. Then, looking up, 
she said half-humorously, half-seri- 
ously: 

“Pearl, you can’t be Joe Stein’s 
daughter. I guess you mean the tights? 
So they learned you that kind of stuff 
at school, eh? They may be right—I’m 
not saying that they aint, only you can’t 
teach an old dog new tricks. Per- 
s’nally I like myself in tights, and, 
judging by my audiences, others do, 
too ” 


Pearl clenched her hands. Standing 
straight and dark against the brass bed, 
there was something almost martyrlike 
about her young figure. Once Lottie 
looked at her rather sharply; then she 
helped herself to another sandwich and 
reached for the onion. Dimly she be- 
gan to comprehend. 
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“Pearlie, don’t let’s get mad with each 
other about nothing,” she begged. “The 
theatre—that company o’ mine—is 
everything to me! I’ve had nothing else 
for ten years, you know. First Joe done 
me dirty, and you were away at them 
old maids’ school. So when I felt lonely 
and blue-like, I went to the theatre and 
the audiences clapped me happy again. 
I think they saved me from making a 
fool of myself and marrying some bum 
performer again,” she added reflective- 
ly, “I didn’t need a husband when I 
had my audiences. I don’t mean Tad 
now—” 

Pearl took her tip quickly. 

“Mother, you’re surely not thinking 
of marrying Mr. McNulty?” 

“T don’t know. He wants me to,” 
Lottie observed. “Of course he’s 
younger than I am—” 

“He’s much younger,” insisted Pearl. 
“Don’t, mother; he’s only after your 
money !” 

Lottie laughed bit the color came to 
her cheeks. “You’re complimentary, 
dearie. I guess I am marked damaged, 
only the mark’s where you can’t see it 
at first glance. But I can’t give up the 
tights, at least, even for you.” 

“Are the hand-clappings and whistles 
and bravos so much to you as all that ?” 
asked Pearl. 

“Dearie, applause is everything to 
us,” Lottie stopped to say. “You don’t 
understand, because you’ve never tasted 
it. But just once, learn what it is, what 
it gives, and then see. It’ll get hold of 
you and it wont never let go. You'll 
do—anything to win it! It'll prove 
sweeter music to you than anything else 
in all the wide world! It’s like a cat 
with a mouse, Pearlie. It’s got you, 
this applause, and there’s no getting 
away from it.” 

“It’s a monster!” cried the girl. “Oh, 
I see, you do all sorts of things you’d 
never dream of doing but for the hand- 
clapping at the end! It holds you— 
there’s no escaping it. I see it all, every- 
thing. But I can’t understand how you 
can be so weak as to yield to its in- 
fluence. Mother, wont you, for my 
sake, give up this life? We can make 
a home together—” 

Lottie held up a hand. 














“No, not for mine, Pearl. If you 


want to go back to your friends, well __ 
and good. I’ll not stop you. Yes, PH - 


miss you, but never mind me. Let’s go 
to bed now. And you think it over—it’s 
up to you, dearie.” 

In the morning Pearl’s mind was 
made up, and at breakfast she told 
Lottie of her decision. She would re- 
main with her. 

Lottie was touched more then she 
cared to show. She had idolized the 


.girl so long in her every thought that 


the idea of losing her was almost un- 
bearable. 

“You wont regret it,” she said a 
trifle thickly. “I’ll do my part—and 
more—to make you happy. Anything 
money can buy—remember your maw’s 
only salting it away for you, Pearlie. 
You can go to the theatre with me and 
sit in the wings—I’ll have ’em fix a 
place where there wont be no draughts. 
We'll be always together—good old 
pals, eh?” 


One afternoon, when Pearl was sit- 
ting in a sheltered corner of the wings, 
the idea occurred to her to write a book 
about these people of the stage. At 
Grey Hall she had been known as 
“literary,” and here were her subjects 
at close range to study and write up. 
For a week now, she had accompanied 
Lottie to the theatre twice each day, 
but in the future she planned to remain 
at the hotel during the matinée per- 
formance and devote that time to her 
writing. It was, then, with a certain 
eagerness that she made herself com- 
fortable in the wings each night and 
watched the people on the stage. 

Many of them had formed the habit 
of coming to her and talking while 
waiting for their cues. Tad McNulty 
she encouraged to confide in her, and 
the chorus, once it bécame known that 


“Miss Pearl was real frien’ly,” charged ~ 


upon her like a regiment of soldiers; 
but it was Babe La Hart who proved 
her real fountain of inspiration. Babe 
affected an ingénue make-up and a 
blasé air and she was troubled with 
stage-door love affairs. 

“Honest, I get so tired of it all!” she — 
would moan. “You aint got no idea 








what it means, Miss Pearl. Here’s some 
guy writes asting me out to feed, and 

goes, maybe borrying somebody’s 
muff or chatelaine to make a good im- 
pression—first impressions being every- 
‘thing, they say. Well, it’s either chop 
suey and tea without milk and sugar, 
or cheese sandwiches and Wurtzburger 
—not that I’m scorning either; but, 
darn it, every time he’s got to get sen- 
timental over the lay-out. He’ll tell you 
his whole life history, from the cradle 
up, and, honest, if every one of ’em’s 
life aint the same I hope I may choke. 
I get so bloomin’ tired, I almost regret 
my pop’larity.” 

Lottie was perfectly happy during 
this time, and also in perfect ignorance 
of her daughter’s literary efforts. Even 
had she known of the book, it is 
doubtful if she would have felt any 
emotion other than that of pride. The 
fact that Pearl was dissecting her life 
and that of her companions under a 
microscope would never have occurred 
to her as a breach of good faith, or 
lacking in good taste. She would have 
gloried in it. To Lottie Watson there 
was no humor in the lives of the Blue 
Ribbon Blondes as Pearl Stein saw it. 
__ In Pittsburg they left Babe La Hart 
in the hospital with ptomaine poison- 
ing. In the next stand, Cincinnati, Lot- 
tie put a chorus girl on in Babe’s part, 
and they had to lower the curtain while 
they got her off the stage. Once facing 
the footlights, with real lines to speak 
and a number to lead, the young 
woman had become paralyzed with 
fright. 

Tad McNulty said to Pearl: 

“You must know Babe’s part. You’ve 
seen her go through it enough times, 

ness knows. Why don’t you tackle 
it while Babe’s off—it wont be for 
long. And it’ll save your maw a lot of 
worry. She don’t know what to do.” 

Pearl thought of her book. 

“T believe I could do it,” she said 
slowly, watching him as if his decision 
was final, 

“Sure you could!” he cried. 

She got up and looked around in a 
dazed way for Lottie Watson. 

Eerrore we go tell mother,” she 
said. 
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It pleased Lottie. Opening her heart 
to Tad McNulty for the first time, she 
told him how she had begun to fear 
that Pearl would never “cotton” to the 
profession. This hurt Lottie more than 
she herself knew. The pride she felt in 
her daughter was almost beyond belief, 
for the Blue Ribbon Blondes were very 
dear to her, and the idea that Pearl 
could not, or would not, accept them ~ 
rankled in her ample bosom. 

Lottie and Emma together dressed 
Pearl for her début. The girl held per- 
fectly still, letting them do with her 
what they would and thinking they 
were going to an awful amount of 
bother for a cheap burlesque audience. 

And there was a contemptuous smile 
on her face when she turned to nod 
her thanks to McNulty for his wishes 
of good luck before she went on to~ 
lead her first number. 

At first the audience didn’t know 
how to take her. The men weren’t used 
to burlesque actresses who refused to 
cater to their tastes, who didn’t “make 
eyes” and wouldn’t flirt. This very 
young, gypsy-looking girl, as cold as 
the whole Arctic region, “had them 
guessing.” Her indifference piqued 
them, and they encored her six times 
on her first song, just to see what she 
would do. She merely came out each 
time, repeated the chorus, and without 
the flicker of an eyelash, walked off 
again. 

Neither Lottie nor Tad McNulty 
understood her methods or the audi- 
ence’s applause, but since success on 
the stage is measured by applause, they 
took it that Pearl had made a hit. 

Lottie kissed her with a loud smack. 
“You got ’em setting up clamorin’ for 
more, dearie,” she said, “and the oldest 
inhabitant can’t go you one better.” 

“She got that number over like Babe 
never done,” declared McNulty, and 
he hurried to fetch her a chair. 

Pearl shrugged her shoulders to in- 
dicate indifference, but her lips were 
parted expectantly and the color in her 
cheeks was noticeable even under her 
rouge. They were still clapping and 
whistling for her out in the auditorium, 
and she glanced from Lottie -to Tad 
and half-started back on the stage. 



































“J wouldn’t, Miss Pearl,” advised 
McNulty, “Leave ’em hungry for more, 
and you'll get a hand on your next 
entrance.” 

Lottie patted her daughter’s head. 

“Don’t it sound good?” she asked. 
“T tell you, it’s mighty pleasant to think 
a thousand folks is hanging on your 
next words, as the saying is. A mon- 
ster, you call it, but it’s music to these 
ears, all right, all right.” 

Pearl lay awake far into the morn- 
ing. Carefully she analyzed her every 
emotion of the evening, arranging her 
experiences into fanciful language to 
be written down in the morning in her 
manuscript book. 

At the end of two weeks, Babe 
La Hart came out to St. Louis to join 
the show. She was a pale, thin Babe, 
and her very yellow hair had been cut 
short, so that now it was as dark as 
Pearl’s. Almost boyish in appearance, 
she had never looked more attractive; 
but she was eager to find a blonde wig 
and get to work. Lottie welcomed her 
in her own cheery way, telling her she 
might as well start in that night, since, 
no doubt, Pearl was tired of her job 
as understudy. 

Therefore, when Pearl arrived at the 
theatre that evening, she found Babe 
La Hart dressed in the costumes she 
had called her own for the past two 
weeks. Babe hugged and kissed her, 
telling her how nice and kind she was 
for working her numbers for her while 
she was away in a stuffy old hospital, 
and Pearl, at a loss for words, sank 
down in the chair before the mirror, 
abashed and silent. 

“I seen your paw’s—that is, your paw 
as was—I seen his show in Pittsburg 
the night before I blew out,” Babe 
rattled on. “He’s got The Gay Four 
O’Clocks, you know, and believe me, 
we got ’em laid out and At Rest stuck 
on ’em! I didn’t see a classy feature 
in the whole show but their Dance O’ 
Death, and I think your maw could 
get up one o’ them easy enough. Ever 
see it?” 

Pearl shook her head slowly from 
side to side. 

“Well”— Babe folded her thin arms 
on her flat chest and spoke deliberately 
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— “well, they’s a skirt who’s been un- 


faithful to a John by the name o 


Looey, and when he finds out she’s 
been givin’ the high sign to a certain 
rich old party, he goes and gets a 
grouch on, dragging her around by the 
hair, the same bein’ long and goldin’— 
like mine usta be. Of course you got to 
have genuwine hair for a braid or a 
wig might prove fatal, and heaven 
knows the world is full o’ sadness with- 
out being jeered at by a lot of men, the 
same often havin’ wives who’d stop a 
eight-day clock. Well, anyway, the skirt 
gets leary that this fella means busi- 
ness, so she tries to charm him with her © 
dancing—like Salomy did the guy in 
the—oh, you know. Nothing doing! 
And after all them efforts, she gets a 
dagger in the heart. I understand the 
dance was brung from Roosha by the 
Rooshan Dancers, although the dame 
that done it with the Four O’Clocks 
was Jennie Bush, programed as Milly 
Something-or-other. Tell your maw 
about it, eh, Miss Pearl?” 

Pearl did more than tell Lottie about 
the dance. From Babe’s sketch she wrote 
out a story, which was truly beautiful in 
its delicacy and poetry of emotion, and 
the pantomime was speedily put in re- 
hearsal, with Tad as the Husband and 
Pearl herself as the Girl. 

The “Danse du Mort,” as its creator 
called it on the bills, proved to be a 
failure so far as burlesque audiences 
were concerned. It was far beyond 
them, and Lottie, herself a little be- 
wildered by it all, ventured to remark 
that a Turkey Trot would be more to 
their liking. But Pearl, wounded to the 
quick, resented all outside interference. 
She would make them shout themselves 
hoarse with this same “Danse du Mort” 
yet, she declared. : 

She accomplished this by changing 
her style of dressing the part, and by 
injecting “bits” of doubtful character 
which Babe termed “ginger” and which 
certainly never came out of the Land 
of the White Czar. That night the 
Monster claimed Pearl for its latest vic- 
tim, for the house went mad with de- 
light. 

Lottie’s pride in her daughter knew ~ 
no bounds then. She refused to see that 
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there was anything nasty in the dance— 
and before, her watch-word had been 
~ cleanliness. 

To ease her own conscience, Pearl 
told herself that it wouldn’t last long. 


- Babe La Hart had returned too soon, 


- and she had not been able to get the 
needed material for her book in so short 
a time. Shortly now this would be gath- 


. ~ ered, and then she and the Danse would 


disappear forever from the stage. But 
at the end of six weeks Pearl was still 

“cleaning up the show” with the panto- 
mime, and the book was far from com- 
pleted. 

On the billboards and in the pro- 
grams now, the name La Perla was be- 
low that of the star only. Babe, pushed 
out of second place by the ambitious 
dancer, complained to Lottie that Pearl 
“hogged” the show, and only Lottie’s 
personal friendship for the little sou- 
brette saved her job for her when Pearl 
heard of this piece of open treason— 
“after all we’ve done for her!” Once 
La Perla intimated that it would be bet- 
ter all around if she were to play oppo- 
- site McNulty in the burlesque, as Lottie 
' ‘was too mature to get the best possible 
-- results from the part. Happily for every- 

body, perhaps, Lottie didn’t understand 
__her daughter’s meaning, and the sugges- 

tion was never made again 

Tad McNulty saw the change i in Pearl 
—for there was a change. He had 
watched the girl from the first minute 
of their meeting, at the beginning think- 
ing, perhaps, she’d try to persuade Lot- 
tie not to marry him, and again because 
he had known her father and couldn’t 

“get” Joe Stein’s daughter with the 
Grey Hall veneer. Lottie never saw 
Soha McNulty did. She was too proud 
of her girl’s success ever to dream of 
looking how that success had been won. 

Among other things, Pearl had 
learned how to smile, and she also 
learned how best to market those fleet- 
ing glimpses of white teeth and dimples. 
They were not for everybody. A large 
number of “silk hats” began to appear 
in the boxes each night, too, and Pearl 
_feceived a deluge of mash notes, once 
the pride of Babe La Hart’s life. It be- 
“came the usual thing for her to depart 

in a huge touring-car after the night’s 


show, and after a time the chorus lost 
interest, and even the magic name of 
some gilded café brought only a half 
contemptuous, wholly envious “huh!” 
from them. 

At last McNulty himself spoke to the 
girl. Going to her dressing-room one 
night, he found her changing to her 
“Danse du Mort’ costume, but when he 
would have gone away, she laughed and 
bade him enter. 

“Miss Pearl,” he began awkwardly, 
“don’t you know what you’re doin’ ?” 

She laughed mockingly. “No! What 
am I doing, Taddy ?” 

“What no chorus girl in this show 
does,” he threw back at her. “If your 
maw knew the truth it would carry her 
clean off her feet!” 

“Dear me, what an elegant expres- 


sion, Taddy! What am I doing’ that no ~ 


‘chorus lady’ does ?” 

His eyes met hers but she only smiled 
back at him, and beside himself, he 
hissed : 

“You—you’re just common! You’re 
gettin’ more like your father every day. 
If Lottie Watson knew what I do she’d 
hustle you out o’ the Blondes double- 
quick time. I was goin’ to say I couldn’t 
see how a girl could change like you’ve 
done, but I guess I do when I remember 
you're Joe Stein‘s daughter.” 

“I’m Lottie Watson’s daughter also,” 
she cried lightly. 

“Not a bit of it!” McNulty empha- 
sized. “I’ve known Lottie Watson for 
all of ten years and there’s not a whiter 
sort. If she aint nuts over you—” 

Pearl held up a hand. “Please! Really 
I don’t quite grasp your meaning al- 
ways, Taddy, Just what does it mean to 
be nuts over anybody? And why are 
you so anxious about my reputation? 
Have maw’s dividends from _ the 
Blondes, ’salted away’ in Noo Yark real 
estate and gover’ment bonds, touched 
your youthful heart?” 

“Lottie understands that money don’t 
cut any figure with me, I guess,” he 
muttered. 

“Very nicely put, Taddy, And now in 
the dance don’t try to jump down my 
throat—you’ve been making a killing at 
the free lunch i in Schultz’s, I believe. So 
long, deacon.” 
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Beside himself with rage, Tad Mc- 
Nulty went slowly up on the stage to 
wait for his cue. Babe stopped him for 
a brief second—she had a fresh scandal 
to relate, in which Pearl had figured 
most disgracefully. 

“Lottie must never hear that,” he 
warned her. “Mind you, if she does I’ll 
know exactly where it came from!” 

“You can’t keep them things from her 
always,” grumbled Babe. “She’s gettin’ 
worse ’nstead o’ better, too, and some- 
day Lottie’ll just haf to know!” 

They separated quickly as Pearl her- 
self floated out on the stage in her 
poppy-like skirts. A moment later Mc- 
Nulty followed her, almost ludicrous in 
his Mordkin make-up, and the sensa- 
tional “Danse du Mort’ began. 

Babe had not watched them, She had 
seen it all so many times before that the 
thrill had gone long ago and left only a 
hated rival who wore her clothes, danced 
her dance, and received her applause. 
But the shrill shriek from Pearl, when 
Tad brought his trick dagger down over 
her heart, made the soubrette glance up, 
and then follow the others out on the 
stage. 

They had lowered the curtain quickly. 
With her head in a “pony’s” lap lay Joe 
Stein’s daughter, very still, her dark 
eyes unusually bright, and her painted 
lips parted slightly. Beside her was the 
dagger, its blade tipped with red as deep 
as the color of her skirts. . 

One of the girls kicked it away with her 
yellow slipper. 

“Something went wrong with the 
blamed thing,” McNulty kept repeating, 


| as if to himself. “The blade wouldn’t go 


up in the handle like it oughta. Some- 
' thing was wrong with the dagger, I 
- tell you.” 

' Lottie Watson, wearing her famous 
blue silk tights, ready for the’ “Uncle 
Sam” ensemble, stooped down and gath- 


ering the girl in her arms, kissed her 


again and again, on her lips, on her 
hair, on her hands. 

“Baby,” she crooned, Then, fiercely, 
to a chorus-girl: “Get a doctor—no, a 





perfessor ! Oh, Tad, how 
could you been so careless, boy?” 
Pearl gave McNulty a quick, signifi- 
cant glance. 
“It wasn’t his fault, mother,’ she 
said, and then she closed her eyes and 
fainted in Lottie’s arms, 


An hour later Lottie followed the phy- 
sician out in the corridor, where Tad 
McNulty had been waiting ever since 
they carried the quiet figure through 
the door on a stretcher. 

Lottie spoke to him softly. 

“He says she’s all right, but—”’ She 
clung to the doctor’s arm. “Doc, you’re 
telling me the truth? She’s all I got, 
and there aint anything I wouldn’t 
dow” : 

“T am telling you the truth, Mrs.— 
Miss Watson,” replied the physician. “It 
was merely a flesh wound. Keep her 
quiet for three weeks and then take her 
away—to the country, the seaside. No 
more dancing for a while.” 

Lottie turned impulsively to McNulty. 

“It’s always been her dream, that 
country gag! Many times she’s begged 
me to give up the show business and go 
live in the country, where she can have 
her school friends—my girl was at Grey 
Hall, you know, Doc! Tad, if she gets 
well we'll go—that’s final!” 

She gently opened the door of the 
sick-room and tip-toed over to the great 
white bed which somehow made Pearl 
look so woefully dark and little. Mc- 
Nulty had followed her in, and waited 
like an awkward schoolboy at the door. 

“Baby,” said Lottie, “The Blondes are 
a closed chapter in your maw’s life from 
to-night on. We’re going to get that 
place in the country you was always. 
so crazy about, and all your girl. friends 
—eh, wanta?” 

The girl stretched out one long slim 
arm to McNulty, and he sprang for- 
ward, clasping her hand in his own, 
which was cold and damp. 

“If he goes with us,” she said. 
“Mother, I wonder if you know how 
much Tad cares for you?” 
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OMETHING must be done very 

soon or the Houranyi Theatrical 

company will be at the end of its 
tether.” 

Grace Bowen, known to. the public 
as Madam Houranyi, brought her 
plump little fist down upon the table 
with a bang. John Bowen, publicly 
known as Monsieur Percival Hourany1, 
acquiesced with a grunt. 

“Four weeks back from a successful 
tour of Europe,” continued Grace, 
“with a great book filled with wonder- 
ful press notices, and not a sign of a 
~ contract.” 

“Most of our money is gone 
too, Grace,” her husband commented 
grimly. 

“T know it.” Mrs. Bowen spoke ac- 
tidly ; she handled all the money of the 
family. “I know it, and that’s why I’m 
going to do something at once—at once, 
you understand—before it’s all gone.” 
’ “You can’t do it any too quickly to 
suit me,” replied John. 

“I’m going now,” retorted his wife, 
as she reached for her hat and coat. 
“I’m going West and leave the pets in 

r care.” 

“West!” John was painfully startled. 
“Spend money on railroad fare and 
hotel bills when we’ve got so little? I 
--wouldn’t do that, dear.” 


“You'll do just what I tell you to.” 

“Yes, Grace dear,” he assented 
meekly. 

“We have just $78.85. I am going 
to Chicago on the seven o’clock train. 
You'll give up this room and have a 
cot fixed for you in the basement room 
where the pets are.” 

“But it would be damp,” John pro- 
tested. 

“That will save five dollars a week 
for your room rent.” Mrs. Bowen ig- 
nored his objection. “I'll pay the rent 
of the basement room for three weeks 
before I go. I shall take what is left 
from $75 for my expenses and leave 
you $3.85.” 

“But Grace,” her husband said plead- 
ingly, “I cannot live for a month on 
$3.85.” 

“Lots of husbands do,” she answered 
sternly. “You'll have no rent or gas 
bills to pay. You can invest the money 
in corn for Flo-Flo and the others, and 
in bread and baked beans for yourself. . 
Baked beans are a sustaining food and 
very cheap. Come, we'll go down and 
tell the pets.” 

John Bowen followed, “mumbling 
feeble protestations, as his wife led the 
way to the basement room. Flo-Flo 
Bowen was in a dark corner, sleeping 
the sleep of one with an easy con- 
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science, for Flo-Flo was only an edu- 
cated pig. Duckie and Toddles and 
Quacker Bowen were paddling about 
in a small puddle in another corner. 
They cocked their eyes approvingly at 
sight of their mistress. Duckie and 
Toddles were learned ducks, and 
Quacker was a trick goose, whose an- 
tics had earned money for their owners 
for some time. In another corner were 
Belle and Betsey Bowen, clucking in- 
dustriously at a splinter, which they 
wanted to peck off the rough flooring. 
They were hens, cultured hens. 

“Children,” said Grace Bowen, as 
the pets gathered around her with beg- 
ging grunts, quacks and clucks, “I am 
going to leave you for a short time, 
but John will take care of you. You 
must be good children.” 

She patted Flo-Flo, gently stroked 
the ducks and hens and goose, and 
' frowned when she saw through the 


half window that it was raining. Then . 


she called sharply to her husband. John 
held back. 

“Grace,” he said with freshly sum- 
moned courage, “I’m tired of this run- 
ning all over the world. I want a home 
—a real home.” 

“Of course you do, silly,” said Grace, 
partly relenting. “So do I. That’s why 
I intend to work and not sit here until 
we have nothing, waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. It’s a good thing for 
you I know how to plan and manage.” 

“Yes, dear, you’re a wonder!” 

Grace looked sharply at him as she 
detected a rebellious note in John’s 
voice. He had been such a dutiful, 
meek and obedient husband for five 
years. But there was no sign of revolt 
in his face and she told herself that 
she had imagined it. 


Fourteen days went by. John Bowen 
had been hungry for thirteen and a 
half of them. He sat at the white pine 
table, unashamed of its nakedness, and 
looked gloomily through the window. 

“Lord, but I’m hungry!” he ex- 
claimed aloud. “I’m getting skinny too. 
No wonder! Nothing to eat for two 
weeks!” 

He lifted a piece of dry bread, 
looked at it, trying to believe it would 
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taste good, bit into it, crumbled it up 
and tossed it upon the floor. 

“Here, Duckie, if you can’t take a 
swim, take a feed. I’m generous. I 
don’t want it.” 

Duckie showed her appreciation by 
waddling from the corner, turning a 
back somersault, landing in the midst 
of the crumbs and attacking them vo- 
raciously. 

“Huh,” growled Bowen, “this en- 
forced lay-off hasn’t been any brake on 
your appetite. Nor on mine either, but 
I can’t get anything to eat.” 

Flo-Flo squealed his disapproval of 
the partiality shown Duckie. 

“Oh, yes; of course, you want some- 
thing,” growled John. “You’re a pig. 
You’re always hungry—and so am I. 
I feel like a volcano after an eruption. 
You get fatter and lazier all the time. 
You’re nothing but a fat pig, even if 
you are educated.” 

He scraped a few grains of corn 
out of the table drawer, and Flo-Flo’s 
squeals suddenly changed to approving 
grunts, as he gobbled the corn from 
John’s hands. Quacker waddled out, 
hissing her desire for some of the good 
things to eat, and behind her came ~ 
Toddles, and behind Toddles came 
Belle and Betsey, waltzing as they did 
in public, and clucking pleadingly. 

“Of course,” snarled John. “You’re 
hungry, too.” He watched them gobble 
up .the food, and added, “something 


_ must be done or the company will be 


at the end of its tether.” 

He started. The phrase was the one 
Grace had used the day she had left. 
He recalled her reply to his pessimis- 
tic surmises: “Stop your croaking, 
John. I have some hope, even if you 
have none.” 

“But I’m not kicking on our supply 
of hope,” he said to Flo-Flo. “I’m ob- 
jecting to the lack of supply of dont 
—the eating kind, you know. See here!” 


He shook his finger at the pig. “See 


here, you—you pig, I’m not going to 
stand this another week.” 

Flo-Flo grunted irrelevantly, and 
Bowen fled out into the street, not no- 
ticing the rain, hoping he would meet 
a friend who would ask him to dinner, 
or at least offer to give him a drink, 
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“Even if it’s nothing but ginger ale 
or buttermilk,” he muttered aloud. “I 
know I’m getting mad. Water makes 


me sick every time I look it in the 


face.” 

Bowen wandered restlessly up and 
down Broadway, looking anxiously for 
a familiar face; but he looked in vain. 
- Three hours later, worn out, hungrier 
than ever, he returned to the basement 
toom. The cackles and clucks and 
quacks and grunts and squeals that 
greeted him raised his anger and dis- 
appointment to the bubbling point. 

“Take that!” 

Flo-Flo squealed as he fell back from 
the impact of John’s heavy shoe on his 
ribs. The feathered pets squawked and 
hopped out of reach, and looked hurt, 
puzzled. 

“Oh, I mean it,” Bowen cried an- 
grily. “I mean every bit of it. It’s out- 
rageous for an American citizen to be 
hungry for a juicy beefsteak, just be- 
cause a lot of greedy, lazy, good-for- 
nothing pets like you can’t get a job. 
It’s a nice way to treat me in return 
for all the care and attention I’ve giv- 
en you.” 

But he fed them again, and as he 
silently watched the pig he started sud- 
denly. 

“Flo-Flo,” Bowen said slowly, “you 
_@re getting fatter. I wonder if you'll 
not be too fat to work when the Missis 
comes back. You’re—why you're fat 
enough to”— he leaned toward the pig 
and whispered stealthily—‘to eat.” 

Flo-Flo did some mind-reading tricks 
in public, but he had not been educated 
to the point of utilizing this faculty in 
private life, and he did not realize the 
danger that hung over him. 

“To eat, do you hear!” Bowen re- 
peated tensely. He looked over the pig 
with critical, measuring glances. “You 
will weigh,” he said slowly,“—I should 
say you would weigh about sixty 
pounds; sixty pounds at ten cents a 
pound would be six dollars. Pshaw,” he 
exclaimed impatiently, “what am I talk- 
ing about. You’re worth a hundred dol- 
lars—a dollar a pound, and there isn’t 
a butcher in the city who could appre- 
ciate you.” 

That night Bowen dreamed that 


a small desert island, and around him 
danced an army of Flo-Flos, the pigs 
now and then advancirig and poking 
him in the ribs and chiding him for 
not being fatter and more edible. He 
awoke with a start, just as they made 
a final rush with the announced inten- 
tion of eating him. 

“Gee, this thing’s driving me crazy!” 
he mumbled as he turned over and 
went to sleep again, to have another 
terrible dream, in which a vast multi- 
tude of ducks and geese and chickens 
prepared to make a man-stew of him. 

His face was drawn and haggard 
in the morning and the pets looked 
askance at him when he came to feed 
them. He rushed out as quickly as pos- 
sible, determined to find some conge- 


nial spirit, who would keep him from” _ 


thinking of Flo-Flo’s fat sides. 

As John hurried along, an old friend 
called to him from the other side of 
the street. It was Charlie Jenkins, pro- 
prietor of the Household Theatre. 
Bowen ran across to meet him, almost 
ready to throw his arms about him. 

“Gee, Jack,” Jenkins said, “you look 
all in. What’s the matter?” 

“I’m hungry, and thirsty, and all 
fagged out,” Bowen exclaimed. 

“You look it. You ought to quit the 
road and settle down; this traveling 
life is too hard for you.” 

“Come and buy me a beefsteak and 
a cup of coffee and I'll talk to you,” 
Bowen replied. 

“Nothing doing,” Jenkins laughed. 
“You can’t spring that old joke on me.” 
Bowen tried to speak but Jenkins 
wouldn’t permit it. “No, don’t say a 
word. You go and get a little of your 
old plumpness back and come to me 
and I'll give you the job of treasurer 
at my house. I’m looking for a good 
man. Of course $150 a month isn’t 
much, compared with the $100 a week 
you have been pulling down, but it’s 


regular and steady and there’s no big. 


expense to come out of it.” 

As they talked, Jenkins edged toward 
the curb beside which stood his auto- 
mobile. Bowen tried two or three times 
to repeat his request for a real break- 
fast; but Jenkins, still thinking he was 
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joking, laughed it off. As he darted 
away in the car he turned and waved 
his hand to Bowen, who stood on the 
curb, dazed, angry, hopeful. 

“Thirty-five a week,” he repeated to 
himself; “and every week. No long 
jumps, no night rides, no bum board- 
ing house; a comfy little flat with just 
Grace and me. Gee, but that sounds 
good.” 

He strolled along, thinking, trying 
to devise plans to sell the pets so that 
his wife would not object too strenu- 
ously. He knew Grace was very much 
attached to them, but the dream of the 
cozy little flat was too much to resist. 
He dropped into an animal store to 
learn what he could sell the pets for. 
The man knew him and his animals 
and offered three hundred dollars for 
them. John agreed to bring them down 
that afternoon. On the way back to 
them he began to realize what he was 
about to do, and as he came nearer and 
nearer the basement room, he saw more 
clearly the trouble that it would involve 
him in. 

“But it’s worth it,’ he exclaimed 
aloud, “and I’ll do it.” 

He called Flo-Flo from his corner, 
to get him ready for the trip down 
town, but as he looked at his fat sides 
his courage failed. 

“No, can’t do it, you pig; can’t do it!” 

More bread and water and baked 
-beans for lunch, and the same for din- 
ner, was a bitter reminder to John 
Bowen of the meals he would have had 
in the little flat he was beginning to 
dream about again. His wife was a 
good cook, and was fond of cooking. 
Wouldn’t she be willing to sacrifice 
the pets in such a cause?. John felt 
that she might, but he knew she would 
want to be consulted, and again he put 
the temptation behind him. 

Again his dreams were troubled. 
Flo-Flo became in turn a tiny little pig, 
no larger than a squirrel, who knelt 
on his hind feet and prayed to be 
spared from the pot, and a pig as large 
as Jumbo, who calmly told Bowen he 
would fatten his master and then roast 
him; The Jumbo Flo-Flo was carrying 
out this threat and when John awoke 
he felt the heat of the oven, It was 





midnight. From the room across the 
hall came the odor of frying steak and 
onions. 

Like a man in a daze he arose and 
dressed himself, seized one of the long 
knives he used to throw at Flo-Flo in 
their act, and stole towards the pets. 
The ducks and goose and hens flut- 
tered uneasily, but were quieted by.a 
word. Flo-Flo, snoring in his corner, — 
did not awaken. John lighted the gas 
and looked at the pig. He seemed fat- 
ter and slicker than ever. 

John forgot his wife, forgot his 
qualms of the afternoon. He ran his 
finger along the sharp edge and point 
of the knife and smiled at the recol- 
lection of his boyhood days on the. 
farm, when he had watched and 
helped the men cut the throats of the 
pigs. 

The odor of the steak and onions 
still hovered about his nostrils, and the 
gnawing in his stomach became more 
acute. Methodically, but still like a man 
asleep, he went about his task. He tied 
Flo-Flo’s feet, the pig stirring, but not 
being awakened by the familiar touch. 
As he worked John talked in low tones. 

“Flo-Flo, you are about to die the 
death of a gentleman pig. I thought I 
might sell you and let you continue to. 
be a trick pig, but that does not seem 
fair. You were born a pig and pigs 
have one purpose—to be sacrificed for 
the sake of the appetites of their mas- 
ters. You are about to be sacrificed, to 
give some of your plumpness to your 
master, to advance his cause. You 
ought to be proud of the opportunity.” 

Flo-Flo grunted in his sleep, squirmed 
as John knelt down on him, and kicked 
and squealed when he felt the sharp 
knife on his throat. But John had re- 
membered his farm lessons well and 
the struggle was over in a few min- 
utes. 

When John Bowen got back to bed 
late in the morning, he slept long and 
heavily. 

Madam Houranyi returned on the 
last day of the fourth week, her face 
shining, a new hat on her head, a new 
coat on her back. 

“Victory! Victory!’ She shouted at 
her surprised husband. “The Houranyi 
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Theatrical company is on its feet 

again.” She waved some legal looking 
‘documents at John. “Here are contracts 
for seven weeks’ time on the Western 
circuit at $100 per!” 

John -rubbed the sleep from his eyes 

» and blinked at her. Grace Bowen, 
thinking that he doubted, snatched a 
ten dollar banknote from her purse 
and threw it on the table, exclaiming 
triumphantly : 

__ “See, I’ve got some advance money.” 
The sight of the money awakened John 
and he pounced upon it. His wife’s 
question brought him back to a reali- 

_ zation of his position. 

- “How are the pets?” 

“Fine,” he grinned. 

“Downstairs ?” 

“They’re down,” he replied eva- 
sively. 

’ “John Bowen,” she exclaimed, with 
a sudden intuition of trouble, “what 
have you done with them? Has any- 
thing happened to them?” 

“Yes, dear,” he answered softly, “two 
weeks ago, one night Flo-Flo disap- 
peared. ; 

“Disappeared! What do you mean? 
Stolen ?” 

“And the rest followed her. Betsey 
‘was the last. She disappeared day be- 
fore yesterday.” 

“But where did they go?” She shook 
him. “John—John Bowen, what have 
you done?” 

“They went to make a home for us. 
I—I ate ’em.” 

“Oh; John!” 

It wasn’t the way he had expected 
her to take it. She sank in a chair 
and burst into sobs. As he patted her 

_ shoulder to calm her, she shook off his 
hand and said angrily: 

: “John Bowen, you had no right to 

_- do this. I shall have you arrested for 

stealing my property. You—you—” 

“But it was mine, too,” he answered. 


“We are partners and the law gives a 
partner the right to dispose of the 
partnership property.” 

“But—you—you ate them!” 
sobbed. - 

“Not all; I tried to, but it was be- 
yond me. Not my capacity—I could 
have eaten an elephant—but I just 
hadn’t the heart.” 

“And just when success was in our 
grasp!” she moaned. 

“T’ve already grabbed it, dear,” Bow- 
en answered softly. “Our pets brought 
us success. They did not die in -vain. 
Out of their ashes—especially the 


she | 


ashes of Flo-Flo—your husband, like | 


that old Phoenix bird, has arisen.” 
“What are you talking about, John 
Bowen!” 
Curiosity was 
Bowen’s grief. 
“Why just this, my dear,” Bowen | 
said with firm dignity, and with the ~ 
consciousness of renewed strength and — 
of a newer courage, a courage to face 


overcoming Mrs, 


his wife like a man. “On the strength, 4 


or, rather, with the strength that Flo- 
Flo and the others gave me I have 
landed a nice job—treasurer at Jenkins’ 
Household Theatre. What do you know 
about that now? Aint that better than 
knocking about the country ?” 


“But—John, you were false to your ~ 


trust.” 

“False, pshaw! Listen, Grace. What 
would you say to a cozy little flat, just 
big enough for two, with two people 
living in it all the time, like decent 
folks? That’s great, isn’t it? I’ve picked 
out ours.” 

“John » 

There was no mistaking her pleas- 
ure. John slipped an arm about her and 
gurgled: “Yes, a little beauty of four 
rooms. And my salary’s to be one hun- 
dred and fifty bucks a month—all the 
time. We'll erect a monument to Flo- 
Flo. He made a man of me!” 
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LEOPOLDINE KONSTANTIN AS Puck IN “A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM” 


hn Interview with The Beautiful Slave of Fatal 
Enchantment, by Mortimer Herrick 


F Max Reinhardt’s production of the 
Oriental pantomime, “Sumurin,” has 
brought to the American public little 
else, it has been the means of introduc- 
ing to our stage a remarkable young 
woman, Leopoldine Konstantin. She will 
be the first disciple of Reinhardt to 
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break away from allegiance to that mas- 
ter, and to bring from the Deutsches 
Theater of Berlinthe traditions and skill 
of that inimitable training-school. 

The prospect of returning to play in 
America, to become an American, to 
take up permanent residence in the 
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United States, has kindled erthusiasm 
in the heart of this girl, an enthusiasm 
pathetic and tear-impelling in its strange 
power. After a short season in Berlin, 
essaying the part of Light in Rein- 
hardt’s production of “The Blue Bird,” 
she hopes to have learned to speak 
English sufficiently well to be able to 
play parts in the English tongue. 

“T came to America 
prepared to like it, and. 
already I adore it,” she 
cried, laughing like a 
young girl on her first 
holiday in the world, with 
all that delight of the Eu- 
ropean woman who has 
known all her life that 
the way to fame and 
glory and wealth lies 
west of Sandy Hook. 

“T think I have 
found the ‘Blumen- 
weg in real life,” she 
added, referring with 
twinkling eyes to the 
runway or “Flowery 
path of happiness” 
which extends from 
the stage out into the 
great world—out of 
the streets of Bagdad 
and the romance of 
“Sumurtn,” into the 
paradise of the fu- 
ture. “I am glad I 
have been successful 
in America; I want 
to tread the ‘Blumen- 
weg out of ‘Sumur- 
iin’ into the hearts of 
fhe American pub- 
lic,” she explained, 
one morning recently, 
in the little flat she shares with Frau 
Von Bulow, her friend. “I not only 
want to play in English, but I want to 
know your people; I want to talk to 
them, to see your plays, to understand 
them, to be an American! You see,” she 
concluded, “we think that women have 
a better time in America than anywhere 
else.” 

Ta have achieved a triumph within 
eighteen months in a single r6le—and a 
wordless rdle, at that—in three of the 
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MISS KONSTANTIN AS THE Virgin Mary, 
IN “GAWAIN” 





greatest theatrical capitals in the world 
—Berlin, London and New York—is 
the record of this sprightly, eager little 
Austrian, who is hot yet twenty-three. 
A friend accused her of having leaped to 
fame in a night. She protested with elo- 
quent gestures: “No such thing ever 
happened to a German artist. We do not 


ie to fame. We crawl up in the hard- 


est kind of struggle, in 
the most severe of train- 
ing-schools.”’ 

She spoke of that train- 
ing with the master, Rein- 
hardt. She has known no 
other teacher; all her 
stage career of five years 
has been lived under the 
watchful eye of that di- 
rector. There have 
been only: five years 
of training and acting 
in the Deutsches The- 
ater and the Kammer- 
spiele in Berlin, yet 
into those five years 
she has crowded more 
stage experience and 
actual work than the 
average American 
player crowds into 
fifteen. 

“From him I have 
learned everything,” 
“Miss Konstantin said, 
speaking gently, as a 
devoted disciple 
might. “Reinhardt is 
wonderful; he is a 
whole dramatic 
school in himself. But 
please understand, he 
does not dictate or 
coerce. He does not 
even show you what to do, nor does he 
make you reproduce his own point of 
view. He employs in a subtle, unerring 
way, the power of suggestion. And if 
you are sensitive to that, there is noth- 
ing you cannot learn from him,” 

The average German theatre is. a 
genuine répertoire playhouse, where a 
new bill is offered every night, or at 
least every other night. This répertoire 
is composed not only of classic and 
standard plays, but modern and new 
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wild eloquence, flaming in a blinding rainbow of color. 
Yet, just preceding her creation of this part, she es- 
sayed with marked insight and power the spiritual and 
lovely role of the Virgin Mary itt Stucken’s “Gawain.” 
As the Virgin in that mystery play of the Holy Grail, 
she first rose to distinguished notice in Berlin, 
though her characterization of Puck, in Rein- 
hardt’s fantastic production of ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” won her 
favorable attention for the 
note of distinct originality 
and of eerie drollery with 
which she invested the 
part. Again, while play- 
ing opposite rdles with 
Schildkraut, the  distin- 
guished romantic actor, the 
excellence of her work in- 
spired Reinhardt to prophesy 
that one day she would do 
great things. 

After, her varied ex- 
perience, with years 
crowded full of work, 
Miss Konstantin has 
learned two © signifi- 
cant facts concerning 
her own taste. First, 


MISS KONSTANTIN IN 
“A FORCED MARRIAGE” 


plays of all vari- 
eties, includ- 
ing tragedy, 


comedy, she admits that she pre- 
farce and fers parts in which she 
poetic dra- 


ma. Playing 
in this way in 
two Reinhardt 
theatres, Miss Kon- 
stantin has acquired a ré- 

pertoire remarkable in its di- 
versity, and numbering 

hundreds of parts. 

It is, of course, her in- 
terpretation of the rdle of 
the Slave of Fatal En- 
chantment in “Sumurun,” 
which has made _ her 
world-famous. In that as THE Beautiful | 
flamboyant, wordless part, S/ave IN “suMuURUN” | 
as boldly limned as a 
poster by Beardsley, she has displayed posi- 
tive genius'as a pantomimic artist. She lends 
almost uncanny dramatic intelligence to 
the exposition of the part, revealing fiery 
elemental emotions in vivid flashes, which 
crowd upon one another with hurricane 
speed. 

By bodily expression alone, she projects 
a character, which fairly scintillates with a 





AS Fortuna IN ‘‘VAGABONDIA” 
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can employ her voice; and, second, she 
prefers to play comedy rdles. Therefore, 
it will probably be sprightly modern 
comedy in which the American public 
will learn to know her better. 

“While the discipline- of playing a 
wordless part is good for me,” she said, 
“T feel greatly hampered in not being 
permitted to employ the voice. It is 
the voice wherein most of the power 
lies to stir the public. Pantomime is a 
great art, but never wholly satisfying. 
I am a comedienne at heart. My own 
nature bubbles and dances with the joy 
of existence. I want to amuse, to bring 
laughter. Tears are for those with 
somber souls.” 

Americans have seen Miss Konstantin 
made up as a dark-skinned woman of 
the Orient, with flashing smiles and ex- 
pressive eyes, leaping about the stage 
with the easy grace of a panther. In her 
private life, whether in her apartment in 
Madison Avenue or in her home just 
off “Unter den Linden,’ she is a merry, 
light-hearted, pretty, blonde girl, sim- 
ple in taste and manner, and domestic 
in her inclinations. The flashing eyes 
- and gleaming teeth are still there, but 
with them are found the words of char- 
acter which spring from the refined im- 
aginative mind. She hastens to explain, 
however, that she is very advanced, that 
she believes in self-expression for those 
women who have talent, and that she 
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is a “spottswoman” with a marked 
fondness for riding, walking and 
fencing. 

“IT was born at Briinn in Austria, and 
my father was a government official,’ 
she confided as she put on her first 
American spring hat to make her first 
exploratory visit to Chinatown. “My 
mother was an actress, and- having 
known all the disappointments of a 
stage career, she did not wish me to 
follow in her footsteps. And yet—why 
should I not?” she demanded. “Why 
should I not face my share of disap- 
pointment and—live!” 

Before Miss Konstantin sails home to 
appear in “The Blue Bird” she has 
promised herself all the delight of being 
just a tourist for a few days and with 
her friend, Marie Von Bulow, who 
speaks English fluently, she means to 
take a drive on a “seeing New York” 
motor, visit Grant’s tomb, do the Metro- 
politan Museum, maybe take in Coney 
Island, and, without fail, run up the 
Hudson on a steamboat and commune 
with the Palisades. She awaits the hour 
of her freedom from work with eager 
anticipation. 

“Time enough to go home to bother 
with moods and tenses,” she sighed as 
she hugged an English grammar close 
against her heart. And then she laughed, 
just laughed! “It’s such fun to be alive 
—and in America!” she said. 





WHAT HAPPENED TO WHITESIDE 


WALKER WHITESIDE was hurrying down Broadway. He ran squarely 
into Tully Marshall. Marshall grasped Whiteside by the hand, whirled him 
squarely about, and glanced at him commiseratingly. ‘ 

“Great Scott, but it’s too bad—and a nice chap like you are, too,” cried 
Marshall. “I’d never have dreamed of it happening to you. If anybody’d told 
me of it, now, I'd never have believed—” 

“Believed WHAT?” roared Whiteside, nervously. 

“Well,” answered Marshall, “it’s odd—isn’t it now—to think that you went 


into ‘The Melting Pot’ as a nice Jew and came out of it a Jap in a typhoon 


?? 














The GREATEST 


COM EDIAN on the 





AMERICAN STAGE 





SB real life-story of Bere Wil- 


hams, a negro, who also has 
the distinction of being “the 


most modest actor in America 











By RENNOLD WOLF ° 





EVERAL years ago, in the course 
of my duties as a writer on the- 
atrical topics, I made so bold as to 

state in print that Bert Williams was 
the best comedian on the American 
stage. The compliment was entirely 
gratuitous—I had not met Williams at 
that time—and, since he was not play- 
ing in first-class theatres, my statement 
was perhaps more startling than it 
would have seemed a season or two 
later. 

This opinion, humbly and honestly 
expressed, brought down upon my head 
scores of letters, a few of them chal- 
lenging my estimate of the negro come- 
dian’s worth, but the majority of them 
filled with personal abuse. Needless to 
say, the latter came from cities below 
the Mason and Dixon line. One in par- 
ticular, I recall, was written by a Mem- 
phis citizen who charged me with every 
crime from petty larceny to conspiracy, 
inclusive. His was the only communi- 
cation to which I paid any attention, 
doing so by reproducing it verbatim, 
with the sole comment, “If this be 
treason, make the most of it.” 

I am recalling that storm of abuse at 
this time, because with no pretense of 
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false modesty I am happy to note that 
various dramatic critics have since con- 
curred in my view. They probably 
would have written in similar strain at 
the time, had they been as familiar | 
with Williams’ stage work as I hap- 
pened to be. 

Yes, to-day, Bert Williams, black 
though he be, is deemed by many ex- 
perts the greatest of all our comedians 
—the greatest in the face of obstacles 
such as no white player ever has been 
required to meet. And because he is 
what he is, a black, and because there 
still exists an undeniable prejudice 
against his race both in professional 
and private circles, less is known of him 
off the stage than of any of our really 
great actors. 

The fact is that Bert Williams ex- 
hibits fewer of the disagreeable, petty 
traits of the successful actor than any 
man on the stage who has experienced 
the sensation of large type and a name 
i incandescents. To be blunt and collo- 
quial, Bert Williams shows not the 
slightest sign of that most harrowing 
of Thespian ailments, the inflated head. 
This is especially remarkable, inasmuch 
as the majority of his race will assume 
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an air of arrogance at the mere addi- 
tion of a silk hat or yellow necktie to 
their raiment. 

It is almost impossible for an actor 
to be a human being. The temptation 
to affect the strut of the peacock is 
strong. Williams has appeared before 
the royal family at Buckingham; he has 
sung duets at a piano with the Duke of 
- Manchester and within a few weeks 
has been welcomed as an enter- 
tainer at the home of Mrs. 
W. K. Vanderbilt ; and 
still he remains mod- 
est. Wherein he 
sets an example 
for his less gif- 
ted colleagues 
which they 
might emulate 
with advan- 
tage to the en- 
tire theatrical 
profession. 

Modesty is 
his__ prevailing 
char acteristic. 
He lives unos- 
tentatiously in a 
moderately priced 
apartment in Har- 
lem, in a block thick- 
ly populated by ne- 
groes. He owns an 
automobile, but it is a 
queer little car that is 
funny rather than gaudy. 
Although the highest-salaried 
player in the Ziegfeld “Follies” 
company, he never obtrudes himself 
upon the whites in the organiza- 
tion, and keeps within his dressing-room 
when not actually engaged in a scene. 
All invitations from his colleagues to 
join in their social recreations, as, for in- 
stance, in a café, he invariably declines, 
explaining frankly that his presence 
might arouse a protest from strangers. 

During one of his vaudeville tours, 
at a time when his salary was $1000 a 
week, the press agent—a woman—of a 
leading theatre where he was appear- 
ing, was reported to be seriously ill. 
One day she received at the hospital a 
large box of magnificent roses. No card 
accompanied the gift. Upon her re- 
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covery she called upon the florist whose 
name was on the box, and demanded to 
know the identity of the donor. 

The proprietor at first declined to 
give her the information, explaining 
that he had promised the purchaser of 
the roses not to divulge his name. After 
much persuasion he said that the 
flowers had been bought by Williams. 

The young woman sought Williams, 
and asked why he had sur- 
rounded so gracious an 
act with secrecy. 

“Tt’s this way,” 
replied the co- 
median.“I knew 
you were sick, 
and ‘I didn’t 
know who 
might open the 
box. A stranger 
not familiar 

with the circum- 
stances might 
have. thought it 
curious that a ne- 
gro should send 
you flowers. I 
deemed it fair and 
respectful to you 
to omit my name.” 

Yes, Bert Wil- 
liams is that rarest 

of all birds, a mod- 
est actor. 

As a matter of 
fact, he is a West 
a Erato. Indian by birth, and 
New York. his ancestry on his 

father’s side is Dan- 

ish. His grandfather, 
who was a man of education and means, 
represented the Danish and Spanish 
governments as consul in the British 
Bahamas. The grandfather was a man- 
ufacturer of salt, which he shipped to 
Newfoundland in a fleet of eight schoon- 
ers that. he owned Himself. .At the time 
of the Civil War these schooners were 
converted into blockade runners, and 
the family fortune rapidly dwindled. 

As a boy Williams found himself on 


. the Pacific Coast, equipped with a high- 


school education and cherishing an am- 
bition to enter Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. His resources proved unequal 











to the fulfillment of this hope, and a natural inclination for 
singing and mimicry of the negro race led him to the stage. 

Now, curiously enough, Williams has few inherent traits 
of the darky. In private conversation, although he uses 
the same mellow bass tones he does on the stage, 
there is scarcely a trace of the dialect which 
makes his impersonations irresistibly fun- 
ny. That dialect — possibly William’s 
greatest asset—is the result of eternal 
vigilance. He has studied the negro. He 
has caught him in his laziest linguistic 
moments; he has waited patiently for 
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new dialectic twists and turns, and 
when he has discovered, for instance, 
that in a certain section the negro 
says “cuccus,” instead of “circus,” he 


has rejoiced as another actor might 
rejoice over a dozen curtain calls. 
But except on salary he never says 
“fust” for “first,” and it is only in 
singing his “Woodman, Spare That 
Tree” that he pronounces “pro- 
tected” as if it were “protecuted.” 

If you asked Williams himself 
what was his hobby, he probably 
would answer, “Fishing.” If you 
asked Mrs. Williams, she would 
reply with greater truthfulness, 


Par “Books.” The collecting, and, what 
AWK- is more to the purpose, the reading 
WARD- of rare books, occupies much of 
or tar Williams’ spare time. One of the - 
DANCE rooms in his apartment is devoted 
Move- to a library which embraces a wide 
MENT range of historical, political and 
pws scientific subjects, and which in- 
nim EF- Cludes a fair representation of the 
FECTIVE better modern fiction. 
svi He has devoted some research to 
poputar. the history of the negro race, and 
BE EvoLveD his copy of John Ogilby’s “Africa,” 
THIS STEP published in 1670, is, I believe, one 
BY SHEER of five still extant. “Africa” is a 
iine an voluminous work, “being an accu- 
CAUSE HE rate description of the Regions of 
WAS NEVER Egypt, Barbary, Lybia and Bille- 
LEAtR ery dulgerid.” It traces with consider- 


able accuracy the history of numer- 
ous African tribes. Williams, has 
frequently loaned the vol- 
ume to leading institutions 
of learning. 

In showing it to me one 
day, and commenting upon 
the numerous kingdoms 
that flourished in Africa 
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BERT WILLIAMS AS Nobody, IN THE ZIEGFELD “‘ FOLLIES OF I91I” 
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centuries ago, 
Williams said: 

“IT suppose 
that with this 
volume I could 
prove that 
every Pullman 
porter is the 
descendant of 
a king.” 

Mark Twain 
is Williams’ 
favorite au- 
thor. One of 
his most pleas- 
ant diversions 
is to read aloud 
to Mrs. 
liams from 
To wed ns 
works, A mag- 
nificent set of 
an. unexpur- 
gated: edition 
of “Arabian 
Nights” is also 
one of his 


treasures. 


From Oscar 
Wilde’s ‘“Epi- 
grams” he de- 
rives much 
pleasure, andia 
volume of 
Thomas 
Paine’s “Age 
of Reason” he 
has read 
th read bare. 
M ohammed, 
Confucius, 
Darwin, Scho- 
penhauer, Vol- 
taire, Kant and 
Goethe also are 
represented on 
his shelves. 
Mrs. Wil- 
liams who is 
nothing if not 
frugal, is op- 
posed to her 
husband’s 
b o o k-buying 
proclivities _ on 
the grounds of 





Wil-. 





e x travagance. 
She fails to get 
the thrill which 
her liege lord 
ex pe riences 
from a rare 
editionora 
beautiful bind- 
ing, and good- 
naturedly she 
hints that real 
estate is a more 
dependable 
commodity. 

Mrs. - Wil- 
liams is de- 
scribed by her 
husband as 
“the watchdog 
of the treas- 
ury.” She calls 
herself the 
“household po- 
liceman.” 

“T found her 
fussing in my 
trousers pock- 
ets only this 
morning,” he 
said to me re- 
cently. “There 
wasn’t a thing 
in ‘em, and she 
knew it, but 
she wished to 
keep in prac- 
tice.” 

From mana- 
gers who have 
paid the come- 
dian’s salary I 
have heard 
that each week 
he turns it 
over to her in- 
tact, and that 
she apportions 
it arbitrarily, 
as occasion de- 
mands. She 
has an avowed 
contempt for 
banks, and 
stores the sav- 
ings in a safe 
deposit vault. 
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GEORGE WALKER AS THE Cannibal King 1N “ABYSSINIA” 
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Her husband always calls her “Mother,” 
although their difference in age does 
not justify the appellation, and she re- 
gards him more as a mischievous infant 
than ‘her mate. 

“He is only a boy,” she once told a 
manager, who was about to place Wil- 
liams under contract. “I have to watch 
him until he grows up.” 

She has been “watching” him through 
fourteen years of married life, and,, 
since he is thirty-eight years old, he 
seeins to be a Peter Pan sort of “boy.” 

In addition to “mothering” her hus- 
band, one of Mrs. Williams’ principal 
functions is to act as his personal fire 
department. In all the world there prob- 
ably is not a person so careless as Bert 
Williams with lighted cigarette butts, 
and Mrs. Williams has arrived at a 
state of nervous collapse from follow- 
ing about the apartment and extinguish- 
ing his incendiary mementos. Williams 
has a trick of smoking a cigarette until 
it nearly burns his fingers, and then 
implanting it by its mouthpiece in a 
perpendicular position, like a torch, on 
the nearest object of furniture. He is 
as likely to place the smouldering 
ember on a rare book as any other ob- 
ject, and only his wife, day by day, 
intervenes between him and a charge of 
arson. 

Expert showmen will tell you that, 
whatever their individual talents, never 
was there a better balanced team of 
comedians than Williams & Walk- 
er. George Walker’s negro was a 
happy contrast to the darky im- 
personated by Wiiliams. The latter 
depicts the slovenly, lazy, stupid ne- 
gto; Walker showed the overdressed, 
sporty specimen. Their “team work” 
was as well developed 
as that of Weber & 
Fields, or of Robson & 
Crane in a more legiti- 
mate sphere. 

Walker, who died two 
years ago of a nervous 
ailment, was little more 
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‘commissioned by the management to 


engage a comedian. In the course of his 
quest he encountered Walker, who had 
lately. arrived in the city—by freight. 
His gross worldly possessions were 
sixty cents, and Williams offered him a 
job at the “honkatonk.” 

Their partnership began then and 








than a tramp when Williams first 
met him. Williams was present- 
ing a banjo and singing act in a 
“honkatonk” for 
ten dollars a week when he was 


San Francisco 
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LEON ERROL AND BERT 
“FOLLIES OF IQII.”’ WIL- 
PORTER AT THE GRAND CEN- 
TURN SHOWED THE TERRORS 
TO REACH A TRAIN 



























New York 
WILLIAMS IN THE ACT WHICH SAVED THE 
LIAMS PLAYED THE PART OF A NEGRO 
TRAL STATION IN NEW YORK, AND THE 
OF AN ENGLISHMAN’S TRAVELS IN TRYING 
FOR NEW ROCHELLE. 








there. Walker could 
dance, but he knew 
nothing of music. Wil- 
liams, on the other 
hand, could not dance 


a step, but he had 


slight knowledge of mu- 


sic and a wide 
repertory of 
songs. 


SEAS 


Between them they 
arranged an -“‘act,” 
which was developed 
from year to year un- 
til they became no less 
celebrated as delinea- 
tors of negro types 
than McIntyre & 
Heath. 

Many years 
elapsed before any 
manager mustered 
up the courage to 
present them in the 
East. Finally they 
were engaged at 
sixty dollars a week 
to dppear in a pro- 
duction at the New 
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York Casino, called “The Gold Bug.” At 
the last moment, however, the manage- 
ment weakened, and Williams & Walker 
were not exhibited. 
“The Gold Bug” proved to be an in- 
stantaneous failure at its premiere, and 
on the following night the desperate 
manager added Williams & Walker 
to the bill. Their success was sen- 
sational. In the company were such 
artists as Marie Cahill, Max Fig- 
man, William Pruette, Fred Hal- 
len and Mollie Fuller, but the 
applause was showered upon the 
negro comedians. Immediately 
thereafter they were engaged for 
Koster & Bial’s famous music 
hall at a salary of seventy-five 
dollars a week. They- remained 
there thirty consecutive weeks 
—a record engagement. — 
Subsequently they toured at 
the head of their own com- 
panies in such plays as “A 
Lucky Coon,’ “The Policy 
Players,” “Abyssinia,” 
“Sons of Ham” and “In 
Dahomey.”  William’s 
song, “Jonah Man,” be- 
came internationally 
popular, and. at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre, 
London, he rendered it 
nightly for eight 
months. It was during 
this engagement that Wil- 
liams & Walker were commanded 
to appear at Buckingham Palace. After 
the performance there they were fur- 
ther commanded to teach the present 
Prince of Wales the cakewalk. 
_ In all their sketches Williams was the 
slovenly, hard-luck “coon,” Walker, the 
elegant bunco-steerer, Just as Lew 
Fields in all the Weber & Fields skits 
has invariably tricked the 
credulous Weber out of 
his money, so always did 
Walker by some sort of a 
confidence game gain con- 
trol of Williams’ . funds. 
Much of the fun of their 
“acts” was based upon 
Walker’s elegance, which 
was made possible by the 
unkempt Williams’ money. 
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Rarely they struck a note of pathos, 
but it was not so rarely that it escaped 
the vigilant eye of David Belasco, who 
was quick to detect in Williams the 
possibilities of more serious character- 
ization, and who within a few months 
has proposed to star him. I recall just 
. one brief flash of pathos in one of the 
older Williams & Walker pieces. 

Williams, as usual, was represented 
as a Southern negro who had fallen 
heir to a fortune. He had met Walker, 
a Northern negro, familiar with gam- 
bling and the race track. Williams rec- 
ognized the Northern negro’s superior- 
ity, and gladly appointed him trustee of 
his fortune. Whereupon, Walker im- 
mediately blossomed forth in gorgeous 
raiment and became a leader of black- 
face society. Williams, meanwhile, 
made no progress sartorially or social- 
ly, but, having blind faith in Walker’s 
friendship, attempted in one scene to 
mingle with Walker’s aristocratic 
friends. 

At this point in the play Walker 
turned cn Williams, rebuked him for 
his effrontery and ridiculed him be- 
cause of his appearance. 

“Now get out of here,” said Walker. 
“Don’t ever let me see your ugly face 
again.” 

“You don’t mean that, Bub, does 
you?” asked Williams wistfully. 

“Yes, go,” replied Walker. 

In the moment that followed, Wil- 
liams proved what a really good actor 
he was, for, with his wonderful faculty 
for pantomimic expression, he rang a 
note of pathos as true as ever did Jo- 
seph Jefferson in “Rip Van Winkle.” 
Slowly he walked away, and, as he 
reached the door, he said simply, “All 
right, I'll go.” 

It seemed a trivial bit of acting, and 
it came in the midst of the broadest 
fun, yet in that moment he brought 
tears to many in the audience. And an 
instant later he aroused them to laugh- 
ter again by drawling in his inimitable 
way, “—But I shall return.” 

Who is there with so latent a sense 
of comedy that ‘the did not laugh at the 
scene in one of the Williams & Walker 
plays where Williams, overcome by too 
much apple jack, attempts to imitate 
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the graceful Walker in the convolu- 
tions of the “Merry Widow” waltz? 

The result of David Belasco’s propo- 
sition to Williams, mentioned above, 
gives a further insight into the char- 
acter of this unusual comedian. Loy- 
alty and gratitude are not dominant 
qualities in the average actor. A con- 
tract usually is binding only when no 
more advantageous enterprise presents 
itself. Williams, naturally enough, 
was flattered by Mr. Belasco’s overture, 
and he hastened to respond. It had been 
the struggle of years for him to over- 
come racial prejudice and gain admit- 
tance even as a monologist or singer 
into a company of white players. There- 
fore, Mr. Belasco’s offer to star him in 
an organization of whites was Williams’ 
idea of negro heaven. 

But, mingled with his exultation came 
thoughts of the man who had made the 
opportunity possible. Ziegfeld’s con- 
fidence had antedated that of Belasco, 
and Williams went straight to Ziegfeld 
and notified that manager: he would 
remain under his direction until dis- 
missed. 

It was during rehearsals of the Zieg- 
feld show of two summers ago that 
Williams, then a newcomer in the pro- 
duction, revealed himself to A. L. Er- 
langer as a skillful boxer. In one of the 
scenes Williams was called upon to pose 
before a moving picture camera as the 
prototype of Jack Johnson. The scene 
resolved itself into a fight between Wil- 
liams and another comedian, named 
Harry Watson, who impefsonated Jef- 
fries. The scene had never been satis- 
factory at rehearsals, and one day Mr. 
Erlanger, who prides himself on his 
physical prowess, took the comedians 
in hand. 

He put on the boxing gloves, and 
without warning dealt Williams a stag- 
gering blow on the jaw. For a moment 
the latter was a trifle dazed, and he * 
contented himself with merely reaching 
down and tapping Mr. Erlanger fre- 
quently on top of the head, meanwhile 
protecting his face from Erlanger’s 
attack. Erlanger, however, continued 
to rush, and the members of the com- 
pany were shocked a moment later when 
Williams let fly his right hand and 
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BERT WILLIAMS AND HIS WIFE IN THE WILLIAMS AND WALKER PLAY, “ ABYSSINIA.” 
“THE WATCHDOG OF THE TREASURY.” 
‘‘ FOUND HER FISHING IN MY TROUSERS POCKETS ONLY THIS 
‘“THERE WASN’T A THING IN THEM, AND SHE KNEW IT, BUT 


IS DESCRIBED BY HER HUSBAND AS 
THE HOUSEHOLD POLICEMAN.” 
MORNING,” WILLIAMS SAID RECENTLY. 


MRS. ‘WILLIAMS 
SHE CALLS HERSELF 


SHE WISHED TO KEEP IN PRACTICE.” 


caught the Syndicate’s chief squarely 
on the chin. Mr. Erlanger fell to the 
floor in a more or less comatose condi- 
tion, and rolled half way across the 
Stage. 

He struggled to his feet, a little grog- 
gy and considerably chagrined, and, 
turning to Watson, said: 

“There, that’s the way I want it 
done.” 

Physically, Williams is a fine speci- 
men of his race. He stands more than 


six feet in height, weighs about two 
hundred pounds and is splendidly de- 
veloped. His boxing skill he acquired 
from Joe Gans, once champion light- 
weight of the world. Gans was inter- 
ested in a dusky belle attached to the 
Williams & Walker organization, and 
he depended upon the star’s courtesy 


- for admittance through the stage door. 


In order to curry favor with Williams, 
he undertook to instruct him in box- 


ing. 
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Williams proved an apt and asdent 
pupil, and so devoted to the sport did 
he become that when he went to Lon- 
don he carried a sparring partner with 
him. 

Baseball is another of Williams’ fa- 
vorite sports. I have never seen him 
in a game, but am reliably in- 
formed that he is as incompetent 
a first baseman as he is expert as 
a comedian. Williams & 
Walker regularly main- 
tained a baseball nine, 4 
made up of 
members of 
the company. 
By virtue of 
his _pre-em- 
inence as star, 
Williams elect- 
ed himself cap- 
tain and first base- 
man. A position for 
which he was bet- 
ter fitted was that 
of water boy. 

It was the 
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custom of the team to challenge all 
comers of the theatrical world. In 
Boston a nine of burlesque come- 
dians undertook to annihilate Williams’ 
team, and Williams contributed to an 
inglorious defeat by muffing a ball at a 
critical point and stopping it with his 
luminous teeth instead of his hands. 
That Williams is equally deficient as 
a business man is attested by his ex- 
periences in song writing. He has either 
composed the tunes or written the lyrics 
of a majority of the songs he has made 
popular, and his gross revenue in roy- 
alties from this source has been less 
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BILLY REEVES AND 
BERT WILLIAMS 
(ON THE OPPOSITE 
PAGE) IN THEIR BOXING 
SCENE IN THE ‘'FOLLIES 
IT WAS IN 
THIS TAKE-OFF ON THE JOHN- 
FIGHT THAT 
WILLIAMS FIRST SHOWED HIS 
ABILITY AS A BOXER, BY KNOCK- 
ING DOWN ABE ERLANGER, THE 
HEAD OF THE THEATRICAL SYN- 
DICATE, DURING A REHEARSAL 
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than $5,000—a ridiculously small sum. 
Once he entered into a contract with 
a phonograph company to record his 
songs on their discs for a certain roy- 
alty. A system of discounts for break- 
ages was provided for by the contract, 
and at the end of five months 
the comedian discovered that 
he owed the company $1235. 
Of his best known songs, 
“Nobody,” “I Don’t Know, 
You Aint So Warm,” “The 
Medicine Man,” “I Wont 


















Love No Cheap Man,” “I’m the - 
Ghost of a Coon,” “I'll Make 

You a Present of Her,” 
“Late Hours” and “That’s 
Harmony” have perhaps 
been the most successful. 
To the rendering of each 
of theni he gave as much 
thought and study as the 
average actor does to 4 
new role. 

The incident of a 
poker game which he in- 
troduces in the songs, 
“Late Hours” and “In 
the Evenin’” is the best 
bit of pantomimic work 

it ever has been my 
pleasure to witness. 
It is real acting, big 
acting. So wonder- 
ful is his facial expression—and, mind 
you, under the handicap of black face, 
which permits few lines—that one 
knows what cards each of five players 
is holding, how the bets are made and 
who wins the pot. 

Williams’ knowledge of music is not 
profound, but it is practical. His own 
estimate of his ability is that he cannot 
read music, but that he “guesses” t. 
He plays the piano by ear and not al- 
ways accurately. He says he plays the 
banjo, but that is a debatable question. 

Williams’ greatest admirers undoubt- 
edly derive as much amusement from 
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Williams feels no resentment toward others of his race 
who copy his methods and his make-up, and even use his 


















































his eccentric 
dancing as from 
any other accom- 
plishment. The 
fact is that Williams is awkward on his 
feet, and never has been able to acquire 
step or buck and wing dancing. For- 
seeing early in his career that some 
style of dancing would be an important 
adjunct to his performance, he pursued 
a course characteristic of all his stage 
work, and by sheer hard work evolved 
a series of grotesque slides and glides, 
the very awkwardness of which con- 
stituted their chief merit. 

These movements now afford him an 
effective “exit” after each of his songs. 
M any black-face comedians endeavor 
to imitate them, but with sorrowful 
results. I have noted with surprise that 









songs. Such imitations are a flagrant 
. violation of professional ethics, 
if not downright larceny, yet 

Williams has never voiced 

a complaint against them, 

either in private or public. 
Whether this complacency is 
the result of a feeling of com- 
plete security or of a generous 
nature, it is hard to determine. 

Also I never have been able to 

discover Williams’ real feeling to- 
ward his former partner, Walker. 

He seldom refers to him in con- 

versation, and when he does it is 

in a matter-of-fact way. In reply to 

a question concerning their respec- 
‘tive functions, he once remarked 

to me: 

“No, I never was much of a busi- 
ness man. Walker generally ar- 
ranged the contracts. He was suave, 
‘one of those oily fellows, and so 
persistent. I like to get right to the 
point of a thing and have it over 
with. 

“Walker used to insist on hav- 
ing a thing decided his way. 
If we were doing business and 
the other party decided 
against us, I was usually 
willing to consider it settled. 

Not so with Walker. He 
would talk on and on— 

arguing, he called it— 
and little by little the 
other party would be- 

gin to be convinced. 

Eventually you would 

have to believe that 

Walker was right. He 
had the methods of a diplomat.” 

Another fact bearing upon Williams’ 
lack of business acumen is his owt 
confession of stupidity in arrang- 
ing contracts with publishers. In speak- 
ing of two publishing firms one day, he 
said, with no suggestion of regret: 

“T am just beginning to learn a little 
about those things. I should have de- 
rived more revenue from my songs, I 
suppose. I think I have paid for three 
or four of the pillars in the Joseph W. 
Stern .& Co. building, and I know that 
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I put the clock in the N. Witmark & 
Sons tower.” 

Williams possesses the ability to 
make very much of very little in the 
way of material. The lyrics of many 
of his songs are commonplace enough, 
but they take on new significance under 
his treatment. 

It is pretty generally conceded that 
Williams “saved” last season’s “Fol- 
lies.” The management had gone to the 
customary pains and expense in the 
matter of. production, but the material 
wasn’t there, and at the opening per- 
formance dire failure threatened until 
_ Williams came on toward the end of 
the performance, and fairly drove the 
audience into paroxysms of laughter 
_by his impersonation of the colored 
porter at the new Grand Central 
Station. 

That scene lasted fifteen minutes, and 
was one of the most laughable I ever 
have witnessed, yet the one line which 
had been written for Williams in the 
original manuscript was simply, “Five 
_cents.” 

That “five cents” referred to the tip 
_ which an English tourist, acted by Leon 
Errol, had promised the colored por- 
ter. It was sufficient to give Williams 
_an idea for gorgeous fun, and how well 
he developed it is established by the 
fact that last season’s “Follies” ulti- 
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mately became the most profitable of 
the series. 

Also in that same production, the 
sketch, called “Every Husband,” must 
have failed utterly but for Williams’ 
unctuous humor.in the rdle of Nobody. 
Save only a dark plush curtain for a 
background, the comedian had no ac- 
cessory of any sort, yet so artistic was - 
his delivery of the brief monologues 
between scenes, that the interest was 
maintained and the requisite spirit of 
fun imbued. 


Another’ excellent example of what | 
Williams can. accomplish with scant | 


material is his recital of the story, “We ~ 


can’t do nothin’ until Martin comes,” © 
with which’ he ‘delighted vaudeville = 


audiences a few seasons ago. In manu- 7 
script the story lacked color and point. 7 
Told by. Williams, it became so popular ~ 
that “Martin” was soon a nationally 4} 
known character. q 

Of Williams, Booker T. Washington 
once said: 

“He has done more for our race than @ 
T have. He has smiled his way into | 
people’s hearts; I have been obliged to 
fight my way.” 4 

There is in his nature and deport- © 
ment a quality which is one of the % 
surest signs of greatness—simplicity. 
I know none of his white colleagues 
who possess it in an equal degree. 











OVERHEARD IN AN ACTRESS’ NURSERY 


EMMA DUNN'S littledaughter is very fond ofBible stories. Before little © 
Miss Dunn, Jr., could read, she was accustomed to call in to help her with — 
the “Bible-story-book ” a neighbor’s little boy, scarcely older than herself. — 
The little girl was particularly devoted to the story of the Crucifixion. The ] 
little boy did not like it—he was too tender-hearted and it brought his tears, | 
invariably. One day he banged shut the book and said: “There! I’m not go- | 
ing to help you read that any more. It is too sad; it makes me cry.” 

Little Miss Dunn was on her feet in an instant, strong in her own defense. 

“Why, there’s nothing sad about it at all,” she insisted. “He didn’t stay 
dead, did He? Doesn’t it say, ‘On the third day He rose?” 
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OF COMEDY 
AND CROCUSES 


By CHANNING POLLOCK 


LAn expert and shrightly review of the new plays on the New York stage 


MADE two good resolutions last 
New Year’s Day. 

One of these it seems to me more 
piquant not to repeat to you. A good 
resolution presupposes the existence of 
a bad habit. It would be disillusioning 
for you to learn that this first resolu- 
tion related to nothing more important 
than the number of my cigars. 

The second resolution was that never 
again, so long as I lived, would I write 
about spring. Every May, for fifteen 
years, I have had something to say 
about the arrival of Flora on Broad- 
way. That is because to me spring is 
the most important fact in life. I can’t 
help thinking about it, and talking about 
it, any more than a man in love can 
help thinking and talking about his 
mistress. There may be some antidote 
that can be put into one’s coffee as a 
corrective of this tendency, and some 
day some one may put it into mine, but 
meanwhile—Splang, goes another reso- 
lution! 

Flora’s arrival on Broadway, where 
she appears almost as naked as in her 
pictures, having left the last of her 
garments in Central Park, is not more 
important to me than to the drama. 
Have you ever seen dawn enter a the- 
atre—say after a night of rehearsal— 
dimming the electric lights and making 
everything seem cheap and garish and 
artificial? So spring affects the drama. 
The warm sunshine crawls through 
crevices at the matinées, the warm 
breezes pass the ticket-taker in the 
evening, and straightway you wonder 
that you should be interested in the 


pretended sorrows of people who never 
existed. Perhaps that, rather than any 
merely physical reason, is why the 
“song show” comes with the summer, 
and in the spring the young man’s 
fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
musical comedy. 

Moreover, by May everything of con- 
sequence that managers meant to do 
has been done. After the holidays no 
one brings into New York a play he 
thinks might have run all season. The 
number of playhouses available for 
new material becomes smaller. Ten 
little theatres standing in a line; one 
gets a big hit, then there are nine. That 
is the mathematics of the°thing. 


“The Terrible Meek” 


UNDOUBTEDLY, it was to be ex- 
pected that Charles Rann Kennedy and 
the Little Theatre, between them, 
would supply the most interesting open- 
ing of the month, and so they did, in 
a drama called “The Terrible Meek.” 

Mr. Kennedy, you will remember, 
wrote “The Servant in the House.” 
“The Terrible Meek,” in its book form, 
is described as “a one-act stage play 
for three voices: to be played in dark- 
ness.” In darkness—in “inky darkness,” 
to quote again—it is played. From the 
moment the curtain lifts until a mo- 
ment before it falls, nothing is visible, 
except, now and then, as the feeble 
ray from a lantern shows the dim out- 
lines of a face. The setting, the cos- 
tumes, the persons themselves, are left 
to the imagination. 
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One of these persons is a peasant 
woman whose son just has been ex- 
ecuted. Another is a soldier who had 
_an active part in the affair. The third 
is the captain who ordered it. Here, 
you see, in the very beginning, are 
tremendous potentialities of drama, 
and, throughout, drama is ever present, 
though; obviously, preachment is the 
purpose of the play. The Captain has 
begun to doubt that he did well in 
carrying out the orders of his superiors. 
“We builders of empire know how to 
do our business,” he says, sardonically, 
and, of the soldier’s: desire that his 
wife may bear him a son, “Yes, they 
make better killing.’ The moaning of 
the mother has brought home to him 
the personal side of this “business,” 
and he wonders as to the right of doing 
one’s duty “in blindness.” “The real 
mistake all along” may ‘have been “tak- 
ing these people—men like this one, for 
instance—for foreigners.” 

“Well,” inquires the Soldier, “but 
wot the ’ell else are they?” 

“I’m not -quite sure,” replies his 
officer ; “but supposing they were more 
nearly related? Supposing, -after all, 
they happened to be made of the same 
flesh and blood as you and ‘me? Sup- 
posing they were men? Supposing, 
even, they were—brothers ?” 

That was what the dead man used 
to say— “‘im up there.” It was for 
that, in the main, that he was executed; 
because of that that these two men 
were required, without thought and 
without question, to kill him. Once 
more the Captain speculates as to the 
nobility of doing one’s duty, because 
itis duty, which doesn’t seem to be 
“love or neighborliness or pity or un- 
derstanding or anything else that 
comes out hot and fierce from the 
heart of man.” ... . “There have 
been millions of our sort in the long 

history of the world. I wonder how 
many more millions there will be in 
the years to come.” And he thinks that 
“a soldier's ghost must be a pitiable 
thing to see.” 
- ‘Then the woman’s voice is lifted in 
a wail; in the racking outcry of poig- 
nant, human grief. “Thirty-three years 
ago he was my baby. Now he’s dead.” 


It is the apotheosis of sorrow; the 
universal agony of bereaved mother- 
hood. When it is over, and the mur- 
derer has comforted the mother by 
reminding her that her son was vic- 
torious in defeat, and that the prin- 
ciples for which he died will live, a 
shadowy dawn comes through the mist 
and we see that the Soldier is a Roman 
legionary, the Captain a centurion, the 
Peasant Woman the Madonna. Before 
our astonished eyes three crosses loom 
in the gloom. We have been present at 
Golgotha. 

It goes without saying that a play 
like this could not be produced in New 
York without evoking a chorus of con- 
demnation, raillery,.and outraged rev- 
erence. Most of this-has been remark- 
able for lack of understanding, Mr. 
Kennedy’s device of having his per- 
sons speak modern colloquialism— the 
soldier even talks in Cockney dialect 
—is set down as.a trick, where it has 
not been treated as an unconscious 
anachronism. Few critics seem to have 
seen what should have been as obvious 
as their noses—that in this powerful 
and ingenious «manner the author 
meant to remind his audience that his 
tragedy is of all time, of all history, of 
all the whole wide world. The speech 
that is of to-day, while the speaker ‘is 
of another age, spans the intervening 
centuries, and Mr. Kennedy’s peasant 
woman, crying to her son on the cross, 
does not cry only across a shallow stage, 
but across two thousand years. 

That the action takes place in dark- 
ness also has been characterized as a 
trick. Without that cloak, of course, it 
would have been impossible to ac- 
complish the-excellent thing for which 
reason is given in the preceding para- 
graph. Moreover, in turning out his 
lights, Mr. Kennedy has gone a bit far- 
ther than did Professor Reinhardt in 
“Sumurun” ‘toward focusing atten- 
tion upon the essential by excluding the 
non-essential. 

Most important of all, however, is 
the fact that this darkness, which 
causes one to hear the work as a ser- 
mon rather than to see it as a play, 
minimizes any possible irreverence. The 
irreverence of treating sacred things 










































seriously for the accomplishment of a 
benevolent purpose, in any case, is a 
matter past my humble comprehen- 
sion. The fact that I was born without 
religious instinct did not prevent my 
feeling awe at the sight of the three 
crosses, and should not have prevented 
my being shocked had there been 
occasion. 

Mr. Kennedy’s message, of course, is 
neither very startling nor entirely con- 
vincing. One is reminded of what a 
well-known wit wrote of another work 
—“There are some things in this book 
that are new, and some things that 
are true, but 
the true 
things are not 
new and the 
new things 
are not true.” 
Much of the 
dialogue is 
pure plati- 
tude; more 
of it the 
warp and 
woof and 
fabric of a 
dream. Mr. 
Kennedy 
makes a 
great deal of 
the fact that 
the execu- 
tioners “had nothing at all against” their 
victim, which absence of personal prej- 
udice naturally is the sine qua non of 
justice. Certainly, too, any such license 
to follow individual notions of duty as 
he advocates soon must result in chaos 
and anarchy. “The Terrible Meek,” 
probably will not far advance the cause 
of universal peace, but then, perhaps, 
“The Terrible Meek,” like most other 
plays, was not written so much for the 
cause as for the effect. 

“The Flower of the Palace of Han,” 
a five act Chinese drama whose per- 
formance precedes “The Terrible 
Meek,” was composed late in the Thir- 
teenth Century or early in the Four- 
teenth by Ma Tcheu-Yuen, adapted 
much more recently by Louis Laloy, 
and rendered into English by Mr. Ken- 
nedy. Without wishing to get into an 
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argument with Mr. Tcheu-Yuen, I ac- 
cuse him of stealing his story bodily 
from “Mona Vanna.” The piece is a 
picturesque curiosity, practically devoid 
of poetic or dramatic worth, and the 
really proper place for it would seem to 
be a museum of natural history. Both 
plays are acted excellently by a com- 
pany that includes Edith Wynne Mat- 
thison. 


“The Rainbow” 


WITH all its faults, audiences ap- 
pear to love Henry Miller’s newest 
vehicle, “The 
R ain bow,” 
written by 
AE. Thomas, 
author of Mr, 
Miller’s ear- 
lier success, 
“Her Hus- 
band’sWife.” 
The Liberty, 
which it fills 
eight times a 
week, is an 
ex c eedingly 
damp place 
these days, 
and there 
seems to be 
little difficul- 
ty in keeping 
the atmosphere in a state most favor- 
able to seeing “The Rainbow.” 

Mr. Thomas has done much to make 
interesting a story long favored in the 
moving picture houses and amon 
writers of popular songs. The child 
who brings papa and mamma together, 
generally, I regret to say, by dying, but 
sometimes by the less sacrificial ex- 
pedient of appearing in a nightie and 
joining their hands, has been a familiar 
figure these many years. Cynthia Sum- 
ner doesn’t wear a nightie—at least, 
she doesn’t wear one on the stage— 
and, of course, “The Rainbow” is re- 
moved from the film dramas by many 
measures, but, nevertheless, its plot is 
as outlined above. 

Ruth Sumner left her husband, Neil, 
because, in spite of his promise to her, 
he played cards with her brother, driv- 
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ing that gentleman to make what seems 
to have been a laudable but only par- 
tially successful attempt at sticide. 
Neil, in his loneliness, took up with 
rather a fast set, and had been going 
the pace ten years when his wife and 

daughter returned to America. Cynthia 
wanted to see her father ; and his sister, 
Betsey, with the consent of Ruth, 
brought her to stay a while at his home 
in New York. The meeting, like all the 
scenes between these two, is charming. 
Sumner is so glad to have the little 
girl back, and the little girl is so proud 
of and happy in her “daddy.” She likes 
his smile, his voice, even his shoulders. 
Sumner begins to fear he has been sur- 
rounded by very unobservant people. 
Ruth, gone to dress for a drive, calls 
from the next room: “Daddy, are you 
waiting?” 

“Yes,” replies Neil. . . . .“Don’t 
hurry. I waited ten years. I can wait a 
little longer.” 

In the second act what you have 
feared comes true. Neil is surrounded 
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by rather a flasay lot. Cynthia asks 
embarrassing questions, and, despite 
her father’s efforts, comes into intimate 


-contact with these men and women. 


Sumner appeals to Jane Palmer, whose 
name has been linked compromisingly 
with his, to go away. The result is what 
commonly is accepted as a “good 
scene,” in which Jane shows that she 
has loved Neil all the time, and that, in 
spite of her past, she is a’noble young 
woman. Personally, I loathe  senti- 
mental wantons. I never saw one any- 
where except on the stage, and they 
don’t convince me worth a cent. Any- 
way, Sumner’s appeal is made too late, 
for Ruth arrives to insist that C. ‘ynthia, 
who is about to pay her a visit, shall 
not return. 

Now, of course, we come to the 
moistest bit in the play. Neil is to say 
“good-by” to “Cynthia under pretense 
of saying “au revoir.” He says it for 
ten or fifteen minutes, by no means in- 
effectively, though throughout I think 
one never lost a pervading sense of the 
theatrical From 
first to last you 
hoped—would it be 
too much to say 
you expected ?— 
that everything 
would turn out 
right in the end. 
Turn out right it 
its one year and 
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one act later, at Mentone, where Cyn- 
thia reunites her parents, and the final 
curtain falls upon a touching picture 
of domestic bliss. 

I have said that Mr. Thomas does 
much with this story, the chief fault 
of which is that he does a great deal 
too much. The whole play might be 
condensed easily to twenty minutes of 
action. A large part of the first act, and 
almost all of the weak last act, are quite 
unessential, and there are a dozen in- 
cidents and individuals utterly without 
value other than in that they reveal the 
father’s habit of life. The author utter- 
ly lacks a sense of character, or else 
he believes firmly in the axiom that, 
the world over, gentlemen and gentle- 
women are exactly alike. Sheridan’s 
servants are as witty as their masters 
and Mr. Thomas’ people all speak the 
same language. Capital speeches they 
are, to be sure, written in precise and 
pleasant English, instinct with good 
breeding and surcharged with humor. 
“When I meet a man who can under- 
stand my French,” says Neil, “I always 
suspect his French.” 

“Suppose you don’t like her?” in- 


. quires Betsey regarding Cynthia. 


“Like her!” answers Neil. “Why, 
she’s mine—my own!” 

“Yes,” Betsey retorts. “So is my 
hair, but I don’t like it.” 

The scenes between father and 
daughter—particularly one at the piano 
in which the girl translates a song into 
English—are delightful. 

One doesn’t believe that anybody in 
the world, except John Drew, ever was 
such a paragon as Neil Sumner. He 
pulled in the winning crew at college. 
He acts the good Samaritan in the case 
of a girl whose past is about to be re- 
vealed to her husband. He gives money 
secretly to the woman who misunder- 
stands and despises him, thus screening 
the brother on whose account she does 
it. At last, when he reaches Mentone, it 
is to receive official recognition for 
heroic conduct—conduct’ of which he 
very nobly makes little—in Costa Rica, 
or Porto Rico, or some other Rica. 
Mr. Miller, of course, carries his no- 
bility well. We have no other actor of 
his authority, his suavity, his quiet 
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sureness. His dialogues with Cynthia, 
bubbling over with joy, with boyish- 
ness, with tenderness, are exquisitely 
done. Mr. Miller has not been so inter- 
esting since “The Havoc,” the story of 
which, by the way, has been used in 
a most successful farce, “L’ Accord 
Parfait,” recently produced in Paris. 

Cynthia is in the hands of a hitherto 
unknown actress, Ruth Chatterton, who 
has made a great hit. Miss Chatterton’s 
charm is her simplicity. After a while, 
they’ll interview her, and put her name 
in electric lights, and, if precedent 
counts for anything, she will become 
sophisticated and self-satisfied, but at 
present she is most agreeable. Laura 
Hope Crews, as Betsey, and Hope 
Latham, as the sentimental wanton, are 
capital, as, indeed, is the remainder of 
a company that, from first to last, 
shows the direction of a master. 

Just how much you find to like in 


- “The Rainbow” depends upon your 


susceptibility, but you are sure to like 
a great deal of it. 


“The Typhoon” 


MENYHERT LENGYEL’S much- 
discussed Hungarian drama, “The Ty- 
phoon,” in an English adaptation made 
by Emil Nyitray and Byron Ongley, 
finally has reached New York and the 
Fulton Theatre. Here is a play of 
enormous possibilities, so handled as to 
have become merely novel and inter- 
esting. 

“The Typhoon” was written as an 
exposition of the Yellow Peril. It is 
intended to show the bushido principle, 
the immolation of the individual for 
the good of the race, working to its 
logical conclusion, the over-running of 
Europe and America by the Japanese. 
We are supposed to see a group of plot- 
ting Orientals with whom national 
supremacy is the single object in life, 
and whose inflexible purpose is not to 
be altered by so small a thing as the 
happiness of one man or the life of 
one woman. 

Tokeramo is the head of this group 
of Orientals, residing in Berlin. He 
and they are engaged in some great 
and secret work, the nature of which 
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is not divulged and of the importance 
of which we remain unconvinced. That 
part of the work made known to us is 
the discovery of the sinking of the 
American dry dock at Manila, which 
discovery would seem to have been 
merely a matter of reading the morning 
newspapers, and the surreptitious copy- 
ing of a book about to be published, 
which, when published, might have 
been got by dropping a post card to 
Brentano’s. 

Tokeramo loves a courtesan named 
Iilona Kerner, and his friends are dis- 
turbed lest this fact affect his labors. 
- The Japanese tries to send her away, 
but relents, and Jilona, no longer in- 
fatuated when she realizes her power 
over him, flaunts a rival in his face 
until, goaded to madness, Tokeramo 
kills her. This, of course, means ar- 
rest, conviction, execution, the end of 
his work for Nippon. The group, there- 
fore, agree that another shall confess 
the crime. That done, Tokeramo com- 
pletes his task and dies. 

The story, told thus, is effective 
melodrama, but utterly without sig- 
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nificance. Tokeramo murders his mis- 
tress for the reason that might have 
animated a Tenth Avenue saloon 
keeper, and for no other. An expert 
craftsman would have made of Joshi- 
kawa, the oldest of the group, a Machi- 
avelli in whom would have spoken the 
relentlessness, the cunning, the cruelty 
of Japan. The first act of the play 
should have ended when this god-in- 
the-machine, after showing Jilona an 
almost amorous courtesy through which 
he had correctly estimated her influ- 
ence, turned from kissing her hand to 
voice the opinion that she must be re- 
moved. His goading, not hers, should 
have driven Tokeramo to strangle I/I- 
lona. And what a scene might have 
been written when Joshikawa’s plotting 
over-reached itself, and his tool, robbed 
of the desire to live by having been 
robbed of the woman whose death 
made his life valuable to Japan, in- 
sisted upon refuting the confession of 
the martyr selected to take his place, 
and cried aloud that he himself was the 
assassin. 

Here would have been conflict, vital 
























drama, an awe-inspiring spectacle of 
racial indomitableness. As it is, we have 
rather an ordinary story in a kimono. 
The result is picturesque and occa- 
sionally thrilling. “The Typhoon” has 
many merits, among them the fact that 
it presents, in Jllona, the most truth- 
fully drawn woman of her class I can 
remember outside the pages of Arthur 
Schnitzler. 

The acting leaves much to be desired. 
It is a safe rule that broad comedy, 
which is to say farce or burlesque, 
should be played as though it were 
tragedy, and broad tragedy, which is to 
say melodrama, as though it were com- 
edy. Walker Whiteside and his asso- 
ciates give their lines so much impor- 
tance that they become unimportant. 
None of the men in the company, with 
the possible exception of Stephen 
Wright, seems to be Japanese. They 
are grease-painted Caucasians, and this 
is not due wholly to the fact that the 
dialogue lacks idiom. Mr. Whiteside’s 
performance is a good arid sincere one, 
marred by self-consciousness ; there are 
moments when his vocal mannerisms 
suggest Henry Irving. The part of 
Joshikawa cries for a George Arliss 
and gets a Henry Bergman. Long stock 
training, like measles and murder, will 
out, and Florence Reed’s otherwise ex- 
cellent Illona suffers in consequence. 
Malcolm Williams deserves consider- 
able credit for his impersonation of a 
brandy-soaked artist in’ love with 
Illona. 

“The Typhoon” is the fifth or 
sixth play of the season to deal with 
Asiatics. It is the Oriental drama that 
appears to be our realest Yellow Peril. 


“The Right to be Happy” 


Mts: VOR ROOF Ss wis cca ices < A Fool 
Audrey Van Roof.A Man-Hunting Miss 
Alfred Van Roof..A Coward and Thief 
James Morehouse 

eee TS The Same, but More So 
Janet Van Roof .......... His Mistress 
John Forrester ...cce.ceee: A Dreamer 


THE characters of H. Kellett Cham- 
bers’ play, “The Right to be Happy,” 
are not described on the program at the 
Hudson, and, if they were, it probably 
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would not be with the candor shown : 


above. Nevertheless, my specification 
fits them to the life, erring, if any- 
thing, on the side of kindness, so that, 
understanding this list to include all the 
dramatis personae but a servant, you 
will decide, quite correctly, that one 
hardly could find a group of men and 
women who were less agreeable com- 
panions for an evening. 

“The Right to Happiness” is a crude, 
unconvincing and thoroughly theatrical 
melodrama, in which people say things, 
and do things, for no reason ex 





that otherwise there would be no play. - 


Janet Van Roof, member of a poor but 
dishonest family, of tip-top social 
standing, saves her brother from the 
consequences of robbing his employer 
by agreeing to help that employer rob 
others. Janet, bless her innocent little 
heart, never suspects that, in worming 
herself into the confidence of his busi- 
ness rivals and reporting their secrets 
to James Morehouse, she is doing any- 
thing the least shameful. Apparently, 
she feels the same way about giving 
herself to Morehouse. He, however, 
takes a different view of the situation, 
and, when, falling in love with John 
Forrester, whose invention she was to 
steal, she refuses to hand to her em- 
ployer Forrester’s formula for syn- 
thetic rubber, that gentleman blandly 
betrays her. The play is clever for five 
minutes, when an ingenious twist 
throws conventionality off the track, 
and Janet doesn’t even take the trouble 
to deny the accusations of her lover, 
Eventually, however, she tells the truth 
to Forrester, who knew it all along, and 
the piece ends with the suggestion that 
they will be married. 

Dorothy Donnelly, last seen here as 
Madame X, and Edmund Breese head 
the presenting cast, which, except for 


ee 


them and for Leslie Faber, who was - 


the husband in “Lady Patricia,” and is 
John Forrester in this play, is medi- 
ocre. “The Right to Happiness” does 
not extend to audiences at the Hudson. 


“Monsieur Beaucaire” 


I CAN’T agree with those theat- 
rical wiseacres who believe romantic 
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drama will come back, but I can and do 
agree with the young person who sat 
behind me the other night at Daly’s 
and found “Monsieur Beaucaire” “aw- 
fully nice for a change.” 

There’s something unconquerably 
young about such plays as this antique 
adaptation of Booth Tarkington, which 
Richard Mansfield introduced to Amer- 
ica and which Lewis Waller has acted 
more than a thousand times in Eng- 
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obviously from his first entrance, and 
I, who am the mildest man in the 
world, envied him as he fought his © 
way through an encircling ring of 
murderous swords. Those, indeed, were 
the happy days! 

Mr. Waller, who left “The Garden 
of Allah” to revive “Monsieur Beau- 
caire,” plays the part gaily, gracefully, 
gallantly. His stage presence is dashing, 
his voice delightful, and his readings 


THOSE WERE THE HAPPY DAYS 


land. After days of buying, selling, bar- 
gaining, and evenings spent in the con- 
templation of dramatized domestic dis- 
cord, it is pleasant to be carried rear- 
ward to an age, whether that age ever 
existed or not, when life’s greatest de- 
sire was to receive a red rose from a 
lady. All the ladies we ever knew con- 
sidered a rose in the bonnet worth two 
on the bush, and our windiest sighs we 
reserve for the sight of the milliner’s 
bill. Nevertheless, my own hair tickled 
at the roots when Beaucaire, revealed 
as the Prince of Orleans, won that tri- 
umph for which he was destined 


give the proper accent to every word. 
Henry Stanford is most agreeable, too, 
as Beaucaire’s friend, Molyneux. The. 
least commendable performance of all 
is that of Grace Lane, who, appearing 
at the bottom of the bill as 


AND 
Lady Mary Carlyle...Miss Grace Lane 


reminds one of J. M. Barrie’s reply to 
an actor who wanted “And” before his 
name on the program. 

“*And? ” inquired Mr. Barrie. “Why 


‘not ‘But?’ ” 
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Two Spring Blossoms 


HENRY BLOSSOM, who wrote 
“The Yankee Consul” and “Mile. Mod- 
iste,” has not done himself credit either 
in “The Man From Cook’s,” current at 
the New Amsterdam, or in “Baron 
Trenck,” which was produced at the 
Casino. To be sure, both of these 
libretti were adapted from foreign 
originals, while, in both cases, one sus- 
pects that there may have been a little 
managerial tampering. Each of the 
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Raymond Hubbell’s music, though 
without especial distinction, is tuneful, 
the best number being Eleanor Pen- 
dleton’s song, “We Can’t Do With- 
out the Men.” 


“Baron Trenck” 


The score of “Baron Trenck,” by 
Felix Albini, is musicianly, but a trifle 
soggy. Its most popular part is sure to 
be a delightful minuet, entitled, “In 
Merry May.” Frederick Schrader’s 
lyrics are uncommonly clever, and the 


“THE RIGHT TO 
BE HAPPY” 


plays has witty 
lines in abun- 
dance, but each 
is lacking in sit- 
uations, the logical 
outcome of a logical 
story, without which 
modern musical com- 
edy is sure to be 
stale and flat, and 
likely to be unprofit- 
able. 
“The Man From 
Cook’s” is buoyed 
up with so 
much vaude- 
ville that one 
feels the pro- 
am should read “Book by the United 
ooking offices.” Most of this vaude- 
ville interrupts what tale there is to 
tell, particularly ill-advised being the 
introduction of a young woman who 
fiddies “Silver Threads Among the 
| Gold” before a line has been spoken. 
| The lyrics, however, are admirable, one 
of them, which contrasts the customs 


Edmund Breese 


. of Occident and Orient, declaring: 


We don’t go in an awful lot 
For harems, and that sort of rot. 
One able-bodied wife’s enough—at home! 


no nna 
story con- _ 


tains so much 

good drama 

that the least skill 
in treatment 
should have 
caused the piece 
to duplicate the 
success of “The 
Merry Widow.” 
Fritz Sturmfels, 
who came from 
Germany to play 
the title rdle, is a 
robust Donald 
Brian who should be a distinct find and 
a credit to the insight of the producers 
when he has learned to speak proper 
English. Just at present he might as 
well be singing Esperanto. An exceed- 
ingly pretty girl, named Perle Barti, is 
conspicuos because of her personal 
charm. She recalls that fortunate 
young woman of “The Lady Slavey” 


Dorothy Donnelly 


couldn’t sing, she couldn’t dance. 
But none of her rivals had a chance 
When she played .a boy in little knee 
pants, 





A CHERRYTOWN 
DESDEMONA 


The Story of the girl who 
fell in love with the clown 


By JOHN MILLER GREGORY 


VE in the Garden of Eden was the 
first Desdemona to listen to the 
stories of Othello. In the form of 

a snake he aroused her wonder by his 
recitals, and curiosity has been her 
bequest to each of her daughters. So 
Norah hangs breathless on the stories 
of his prowess which Mike Flanagan, 
the cop, tells between mouthfuls in the 
kitchen. The heiress to the millions of 
Old Stealitall elopes with the chauf- 
feur. The staid widow of forty finds 
a soul-mate in the youth of eighteen, 
and the early fortune-hunting bird 
catches the little worm in brown. Norah 
sums up the secret of her sisters’ fas- 
cinations, when she says of Flanagan, 
“Shure he’s a grand man; he do be 
og such great shtories about .him- 
se “gid 

Laura Walker was one of several 
million other Desdemonas. Large and 
blonde, she was the belle of Cherry- 
town, Kansas. But she was desperately 
lonely. She was popular, in a way, with 
the town girls, because the aura of a 
brother’s personality spread its edges 
about her. The town boys were wild 
about her, because she flirted with the 
traveling men who came to Cherry- 
town and treated her townsmen as if 
she saw them through the wrong end 
of an opera glass. Wherefore the town 
boys fell at Laura’s feet and wor- 
shiped, which was diametrically op- 
posed to what Laura wanted. Every 
Desdemona reserves to herself the 
right to worship, so Laura mentally 
conceived an Apollo and waited for 
him to appear. 


Ben Harrison, of the Great Consol- 


idated Shows, had chosen the name 


Othello for his professional use. He 


didn’t know where the name came / 
from, but he had seen it somewhere ~ 


and it sounded good. He called himself 


Fak 


“Othello, king of the Japanese wire.” 
The name was appropriate to his char- 
acter. He had a girl in every town. As = 
she waited on the show lot, after the 7 
parade, for the free act which Ben per- © 
formed, Laura saw in him the Apollo © 
of her dreams. He had a splendid 7 


physique wrapped in a soiled bathrobe, 
and a red face wrapped in an all-en- 
veloping smile. 


“Oh, do look at him,” she said ex- a 
citedly to Stuffy Stickle, who was al- = 


ways at her side. “Isn’t he simply 7 


grand?” 


“I don’t know,” Stuffy grumbled, ~ 


“these circus fellows aint so much.” 


But Laura was watching Othello as _ 


he cast aside his bathrobe and began to 
examine the guy lines which supported — 


his wire rigging. As he drew near her © 


she heard him telling the crowd to = 
move back from the lines. She tried 
to do so, but a big man in blue over- ~ 
alls behind her forced her against the ~ 


ropes. The “king” touched her on the e 


arm. a 


“Excuse me, ma’am,” he was saying, 


“couldn’t you get back a little? If one 


of these guys snapped, I’d get a tum- 
ble, see?” 
“T can’t,” 
crowding so.” 
“Git back there,” Othello shouted. 
“Don’t crowd this lady.” 


she gasped. 
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“Aw fergit it,” grated the big man 
behind Laura. “Wot’s de matter with 
11?” x 

y The air was electrified with the por- 
tents of imminent battle. The big man 
pushed himself to the front and the 
wire walker squared his shoulders and 
thrust out a defying chin. Laura was 
trembling with fright, but a man 
standing near with a megaphone in 
his hand broke the tension. 

“Soak dat guy wit a tent stake, Ben. 
He’ll start a hey-rube around here in 
a minute and then we'll have to kill 
him.” 

The “king” turned away smiling, as 
the big man near Laura laughed a 
jarring rasp. “That’s the way these 
circus guys fight,” he muttered. “Al- 
ways got their gangs with them. Lem- 
me through here.” ~ 

A rude arm was pushed under Lau- 
ra’s chin and her head snapped back. 
Before she could steady herself a lithe 
figure in pink tights rushed past her, 
the big man in overalls was spun 
around by a pink encased arm and 
crumpled down at Laura’s feet by 
a blow from the wire walker. 

“Have you hurt him?” 

sped. 

“Hurt dat bum? Naw, but I come 
near breaking my fist.” 

Before she could reply, the band be- 
gan to play and the free act was on. 

But, for Laura, the Universe had 
paused in its mad whirl. Never had a 
man spoken to her like the “king” had 
spoken. There was no worship in his 
tone, nothing but strength and a 
rough feeling. Every woman knows 
the sensation when Fate pauses on his 
loitering to point out to her the soul of 
some man. Princess or scullion maid, 
she must give heed. It is Fate. 

Shakespeare’s Othello in his wildest 
flights of descriptive inspiration could 
| fot have fascinated Desdemona more 
_.. than the Cherrytown Desdemona was 
_ charmed by the wire king’s stories of 
circus wanderings. He told them sit- 
ting in the corner drug store behind a 
cut-out soft drink sign and eating choc- 


Laura 


| olate ice cream sodas. Laura hung on 


every word, her eyes bright with ex- 
citement. To her he was the embodi- 
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ment of the wisdom and romance of 
the great world outside of Cherrytown. 
When he paused, she jabbed her cream 
with a splenetic spoon. 

“It must be grand to travel. I’m tired 
of this town. It’s getting on my nerves.” 

Like all circus people, Othello had a 
leaning toward small towns and the 
simple life. “Oh, I don’t know,” he pro- 
tested. “The alfalfa stuff aint so bad 
when you’ve seen the rest of the 
world.” 

“But I haven’t seen the rest. I have- 
n’t seen anything but the court house, 
and the hotel, and the depot, and the 
monotonous streets of this dusty town. 
pis the same thing over and over every 

ay.” 

“Gee, that must be fine and quiet. 
No parade, no free act, no hustling to 
catch the train, no bumps from an engi- 
neer who’s sore because he didn’t get 
passes to the show! Say, that must be 
great.” 

“Those things are better than Cherry- 
town can give. [ hate the name of the 
town. It’s killing me, drying me up like 
prairie land. If we have a dance I can 
tell a month in advance what May Rol- 
lins is going to wear. The only excite- 
ment -we have is when Lizzie Fitzger- 
ald, the milliner, returns twice a year 
from Kansas City with the new shapes 
in hats. As for the men! Well, there’s 
Stuffy ! You’ve seen him.” 

“That little round guy ?” 

“Yes, and he’s the pick of the lot. 

You call us country people yaps and 
rubes, and that’s what we are. I’m a 
yap.” 
“Yaps aint so bad. I’ve often sat on 
the car steps of the train, as we were 
whizzing through a small town on a 
Sunday run, and seen the little houses 
with the lights in the windows and the 
kids running to the doors to see the 
circus train pass. Itlooked pretty goodto 
me, and when some fellow on the train 
would shout, ‘Say, fellows, look at the 
simps rubbering!’ it always struck me 
as the other way round. We were the: 
simps and the fellows in the little 
houses were the wise guys.” 

She struck the table passionately. 
“You’ve seen things—that’s why you 
feel that way. What do you know about 
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living in a small town? Suppose you 
had to spend the rest of your life in 
Cherrytown, with nothing but the 
church sociables for amusement, and 
the picture shows on Tuesday and Sat- 
urday nights? How would you like to 
work your hands off getting up the 
Welseyan Ladies’ bazaar to make seven 
dollars and thirty-nine cents for for- 
eign missions? Would you stand it? 
Would you?” 

“Well, forgetting the bazaar thing, 
I’ve got a hunch a plow-handle would 
feel better than a trapeze bar, and it 
couldn’t be any worse for making cal- 
louses on your hands.” 

“You think you’d like it, but you 
wouldn’t. The deadly monotony would 
kill you, just as it’s killing me. Some- 
times I believe I’m going to kick over 
the traces. I have a wild desire to dye 
my hair and wear a'brilliant red dress 
and a hat with a green plume in it— 
-you hear? A bright green plume.” 

“That sure would be some wardrobe 
for the concert.” 

“I’m sick of the long-faced minister, 
with his chin-whiskers and his cackling 
wife. I’m sick of the mother-hubbards 
and the stringy-haired women. I want 
to get away from the cemetery, where 
all my ancestors are buried, away from 
these dead streets and the sight of prai- 
tie beyond the town. I want to see 
things—big things—big cities, black 
with smoke and rushing people and 
electric cars and life.” 

Suddenly there came a hard look into 
her eyes, a look filled with resolve in 
which conscience was barred and scru- 
ple scattered to the winds. 

“Look here! I’m going away with 
you.” He started to speak but she held 
. up a repressive hand. “Will you break 
me into doing an act in the circus? I 
can ride any horse in this county. I can 
work in the riding acts or in the con- 
cert. I’ve been trying to get away from 
here for years, and now’s my chance. 
If you wont take me, I’ll go with some 
one else. I'll do anything to get away.” 

_ She watched him as he sat thinking, 

an amused look in his eyes, She was 
wise enough to know that showmen 
meet girls in every town who become 
fascinated by the circus life. She won- 
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dered if he thought her one of these, 
Her head flew back at the suggestion, 
and she flung at him: 

“Don’t think I’m a foolish young 
girl, who doesn’t know what she’s do- 
ing. I’m not. I’m nineteen and I feel 
like I was fifty. And I know how to 
take care of myself, too. But I like you 
and that’s something I never told an-— 
other man. Wont you help me?” 

Othello was not used to resisting an — 
appeal from the eyes of a pretty girl, 
and he looked anxiously through the 
window for some means of escape. 
From the circus lot came the sound — 
of a band playing for the opening of — 
the sideshow before the afternoon per- 
formance. Othello rose, trying to keep ~ 
out of his eyes the pleasure at the in- 
terruption. 

“I got to go now, girlie. I'll see you 
after the show and we'll talk it over, © 
Come on and see the performance.” E 

Jimmy, the soda fountain clerk, was ~ 
at the front door and the store was “4 
empty but for Othello and Desdemona, ~ 
He did exactly as many another man | 
would have done. She raised her face ~ 
to his and he kissed her; and the kiss © 
sealed his fate with Laura. The bank — 
er’s daughter loved the wire walker. 


Laura was among the first to enter © 
the big tent for the afternoon per- ~ 
formance. She gained a seat directly 7 
opposite the ring where Othello did his ~ 
act. She saw her brother enter the tent =~ 
and walk around the hippodrome track, — 
anxiously scanning the tiers of seats, ~ 
but the fancied bitterness of her life 
rested hard upon her. She pulled her ~ 
basket-hat over her face and turned ~ 
away. Br 
She saw Othello, riding a white ~ 
horse, talking gaily to a little black- ~ 
haired woman at his side. Resentment ~ 
against the woman rose within her; ~ 
then she lapsed into unseeing passivity — 
as the two rode past and into the dim- © 
ness of the pad-room.. She remained ~ 
lost in her thoughts until Othello came: = 
out for his act. x 

The little woman was again with him. — 


' They walked with a halting step caused 


by the flapping wooden sandals on their | 
feet. At the ring bank she left him, and, 4a 
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running into the end ring, began to 

_ bow to the audience. 

Othello did things differently on his 
wire. If a rival did a trick, Othello 
went him better. He was reckless to 
foolhardiness. Usually, after a few min- 
utes’ work, he had his audience 
standing and shouting its appreciation. 

He knew Laura was watching him, 
and his yellow tights flashed and 
heightened his fascination for her. She 
leaned forward, her eyes snapping with 
admiration. The “king” seemed oblivi- 
ous to the thousands of eyes which 
watched him, oblivious to the applause, 
_ oblivious even to the big man in blue 
© overalls who. suddenly rose from his 
seat and darted across the track and 
© into the ring. Othello tried desperately 
' to stop his swinging wire. There was a 
flash of white light on a knife in the 
man’s hand, a scream as Laura started 
' from her seat—and the body of the wire 
| walker went hurtling through the air 
- and fell in a lump against the ring- 
a bank. 

3 ~—S—=s‘STThee acts in the other rings stopped 

a as if at a signal. One of the Marco- 

| = nian brothers, poised on his take-off at 

"> the top of the tent, missed a flying 
—% trapeze and, doubling himself into a 

knot, fell to the net. Mlle. Maroni, 

hanging by her teeth to a bit of leather 
high in the air, signaled to the men 
below her, and was let rapidly to the 

"~~ ground. The audience, stunned by the 

> sc ttnexpected, went silent. Then 2 woman 

"@ screamed, and millions of questions 

swe passed from lip to lip. 

4 Laura was out of her seat and 
forcing her way through the huddled 
humanity on the seats beneath her. 

She fought her way through with but 

» one idea—to get to him. 

' He was lying in a crumpled heap, 
just as he had fallen, when she reached 
the ring. Several canvasmen, with faces 

_ pale beneath their grime, bent over him. 
Two or three clowns, looking grotesque 

| with serious eyes out of foolishly paint- 

ed faces, crowded around her. As if 

_ from a great distance, she heard a man 
> speaking to the audience. She flung her- 

self on the ground and lifted the limp 

lead of the “king” in her arms. 
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“Speak to me,” she wailed. “It’s I, 
Laura. Speak to me!” 

She felt herself thrown aside and 
saw a little woman dressed in black 
who took her place and began to give 
orders in a calm voice. “Bill, go get the 
doctor from the pad-room—quick! 
Here, you, Slim, tell Wilson Ben’s hurt. 
Two or three of you fellows help me 
move him.” 

The wire walker turned over in her 
arms. “Aint it hell,” he said dreamily. 
“Every time I wear them yellow tights 
I got to blow the trick!” 

Laura felt a heavy hand on her shoul- 
der, and looked up into the angry face 
of her brother. 

“What does this mean?” He shook 
her shoulder. “What are you doing 
here ?” 

His words brought her to herself. 
She straightened and her head flew 
back. 

“T’m where I belong.” The coldness 
of the Matterhorn was in her eyes. 
“I’m here because I—I love him. I’m 
going away with him.” 

*V Ou” 

He started towards her, but the little 
woman sitting on the ground with the 
“king’s” head in her lap, looked up 
with a half-smile on her lips. 

“Gee, did you fall for that stuff too? 
You yaps are an easy bunch. He’s got 
a girl in every town.” 

Laura went white with anger. 

“What do you mean? What right—” 

“What right? Oh, forget that heavy 
stuff,” said the little woman. “What 
right? Gee, that’s funny! He’s my hus- 
band.” 

The “king” again moved in her lap 
and raised a white and pain-drawn face. 
He looked fondly into the black eyes 
bent above him. “Say, honey,” he mur- 
mured, “get that yellow-haired dame 
away from here, will you? She’ll talk 
your arm off with that small-town 
stuff.” 

The smile came back to the foolish . 
faces of the clowns. But Laura had 
gone. On the arm of her brother, dab- 
bing a tiny handkerchief to her wet 
eyes, she was pushing her way through 
the crowd back to Cherrytown. 
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This is the department where you 
learn just what you should know 
about all the new productions 








By MAGDA FRANCES WEST 


“THE PIGEON” 
(By John Galsworthy) 


Leapinc CHARACTERS 


Russ Whytal 

Louise Seymour 

Guinevere Megan ...Pamela Gaythorne 

Rory Megan ......e00++ A. M. Botsford 

Ferrand Frank Reicher 

Timson Valentine 

Canon Bertle alter Howe 
Professor Alfred Calway 

Thomas Louden 

Sir Thomas Hoxton J. P. Arthur Barry 


HRISTOPHER WELLWYN is 
an artist by profession. By diver- 
sion he is an humanitarian with 

plenty of sympathy but without system, 
and to the great indignation of his 
pretty young daughter Ann he is con- 
stantly being imposed upon. Wellwyn’s 
greatest weakness is to give his card 
and an invitation to call at his studio- 
home to every beggar, news-boy, loafer, 
derelict or flower-vendor he meets, as 
well as a share in whatever money he 
happens to have in his pockets. Between 
these invasions of the great unwashed, 
and the visits of three learned but 
argumentative cronies of her father,— 
Canon Bertley, Professor Calway, and 
Sir Thomas Hoxton, J. P..—poor Ann 
reckons life a torment and sees her 
wardrobe, like her father’s, at the mercy 
of the poor. 

Christmas Eve finds the studio cold 


and dark and empty. Ann, scarlet- 
coated and capped, hurries in from a 
party, stirs up the fire, lights the lamp, 
sets the tea to brew, and cuts the 
Christmas cake. Close upon her, follows 
her father, whistling—“with that good — 
feeling in here,” he says as he points © 
to his chest. His pockets are emptied 
of both cash and cartes de visite, but 
his soul is filled with happiness. Ann 
scolds him soundly for his happy-go- 
lucky charities, kisses him fondly and 
goes off to bed. 

Scarcely has the bedroom door closed 
on Ann and her candle-stick, when ~ 
Wellwyn hears a knock at the door. Too 
well he recognizes the spirit behind 
that steady “Tap-tap-tap-tap.” Some- 
body he has “helped” is coming for a — 
Yule-tide greeting. Still the knocking! — 
Still Wellwyn, with apprehensive — 
glances towards Ann’s closed but still 
admonitory door, pays no heed. At last — 


he can stand it no longer, Cautiously — ? 


he pears out as he opens the door an — 
inch or two, only to have it flung wide — 
as a shivering, ragged and rain-soaked — 
young woman pushes her way in. “Look — 
at ’em—” she cries as she lifts the tat- 
tered covering from her tray of frosted 
flowers, “The cold got ’em, and a tup- 
pence is all I’ve took in all day. An’ it’s 
Christmas.” 

Wellwyn’s heart melts. He recalls 
the day he bought the boutonniére from 
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her. He gives her rum with tea, and 
asks ‘her “name. “Guinevere Megan,” 
she tells him, and goes on to narrate 
how ‘she “supports her husband, ‘how 
their baby died, how young she is, that 
she has no ‘place to go, and tops it all 
off with veiled threats of how “she 
might do as some to get a night’s lodg- 
ing.” Wellwyn shudders, and deciding 
to brave his daughter’s wrath, puts 
Guinevere to bed in a little ante-cham- 
ber and brings her a dressing gown of 
Ann’s to wear instead of her own wet 
clothes. 

Guinevere has hardly been safely 
lodged when two more Christmas greet- 
ers atrive. One is Timson, the rum- 
ridden wreck of a former cabman, and 
the other Ferrand, a French vagabond 
philosopher whom. Wellwyn once met 
in Paris. Timson acquires a further 
depth of intoxication, thanks to the min- 
istrations of Wellwyn’s well back-boned 
tea, and Ferrand finishes by walking 
into Wellwyn’s trousers and coat while 
the artist capers about in a dressing 
gown. Warning his guests to leave be- 
fore sun-up, Wellwyn puts out the 
light and retires, 

And then the mice begin to play. 
Ferrand lights a candle and proceeds to 
mend a rent that Wellwyn had made in 
the trousers; Guinevere comes back to 

- the studio on a tour of exploration ; and 
Timson ‘commences to ‘talk in his sleep. 
Guinevere, startled at first by Ferrand, 
permits him before long to make fer- 
vent love to her, but a roar from Tim- 
son frightens her and she cries out. Ann 
awakens. She rushes into the studio and 
shrieks, “Daddy!” Wellwyn, dismayed, 
stands abashed before this dénouement. 
But Ferrand, producing his suave phi- 
losophy, answers Ann’s tirade as the 
Christmas bells ring out, with a “Hush 
—it is Noél. And Peace is born.” 

And so they all stay on in the studio 
until New Year’s Day. They are pluck- 
ing their pigeon nicely, the three of 
them. Timson gets gloriously “alco- 
holed ;” Guinevere, who is acting as an 
artist’s model and vainly trying to co- 
quette with Wellwyn, ‘becomes deeply 
Involved with Ferrand—who has de- 
veloped all the proclivities of the boule- 
vardier, : 
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Ann asks in the three philanthropists 
by theory—the Canon, the Professor and 
the J. P.—to help her get rid of the un- 
welcome three. But while ‘the learned 
heads argue as to method and system, 
the deluge breaks. Rory Megan, whom 
Ann is persuading to become reconciled 
to his wife Guinevere, arrives just in 
time to hear Timson turning informant 
to Wellwyn as to the real state of af- 
fairs between Ferrand and Guinevere— 
both of whom depart simultaneously but 
separately, in sad haste, while Timson 
develops a further and most inglorious 
intoxication. Poor Guinevere, whom 
Ferrand describes as “born to be a 
daughter of joy,” is procured a place 
out at service, with the later report of 
having “got the footman into trouble.” 
Finally the quondam flower-girl boldly 
“embraces the tife of joy, Monsieur.” 

Ferrand takes to the road, falls ill of 
a fever, and almost dies, At last ‘he re- 
covers, however, and finds that there is 


within him more flamboyant than ever 


that which he describes to Wellwyn in 
the remark: “There is in some human 
souls, Monsieur, what cannot be made 
tame.” Timson is sent ta an inebriate’s 
home, and after six weeks of the “cure” 
is discharged only to fall more deeply 
than before and to attempt suicide be- 
fore a brewer’s wagon. Ann hunts a new 
home for her father and is determined 
their following shall follow no longer. 
In the midst of the moving, on April 
Fool’s day, Ferrand comes strolling in 
and is discoursing to Wellwyn about 
the weaknesses of Guinevere. The girl, 
entering unseen by both of them, over- 
hears, turns heartsick, and goes out and 
flings herself in the river, She is res- 
cued, brought to the studio, resuscitated 
and promptly arrested by the constable 
who has pulled her out from the water. 
Wellwyn sends Ferrand after Guine- 
vere and the constable, to watch over 
the girl and see that she is let free if 
possible. Guinevere departs in a car- 
riage, clad in Ann’s best coat—which 
Wellwyn has pulled from his daughter’s 
shoulders to warm the dripping “res- 
cuee.” Timson strolls in, pleading for 
largesse, and in despair Ann watches her 
father give everybody his new address. 
Wellwyn thrice has tipped the movers 
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and at the end leaves them at their re- 

- quest the contents of the decanter on the 

table. And here at last the “Pigeon” 

turns an April Fool trick. For the cov- 

eted decanter holds, not rum, but—tea! 

(Produced under direction of Win- 
throp Ames, by George Foster Platt.) 


“THE RIGHT TO BE HAPPY” 
(By H. Kellett Chambers) 


LeapinG CHARACTERS 
Mrs. Van Roof Louise Galloway 
Audrey Van Roof Grace Morrissey 
Alfred Van Roof George Le Guere 
Janet Van Roof Dorothy Donnelly 
James Morehouse Edmund Breese 
John Forrester ...... mia Foe Leslie Faber 


Gossip’s perennial _ tid-bit—“Why 
Girls Go Wrong, and How and What 
Happens Afterwards”—comes in for 
still another airing through “The Right 
To Be Happy.” 

Janet Van Roof is the oldest child 
of an aristocratic Knickerbocker family 
unexpectedly impoverished by the 
death of the husband and father. Al- 
fred, the only son, is a weak, selfish 
young “bounder,” with a taste for play- 
ing the stock market and a heart full 
of hope that moneyed marriages on the 
part of his sisters Janet and Audrey 
will put the family finances again on, 
their feet. Janet, who is past her first 
youth and just entering on her early 
“thirties,” constitutes herself the head 
of the house, forced to this position 
through Alfred’s incompetence and the 
unconsciously selfish ignorances of their 
mother. 

James Morehouse, a self-made mil- 
lionaire and the head of the “rubber 
trust” that dominates the country, gives 
Alfred employment. The lad embezzles 
from Morehouse to play the stock mar- 
ket. Morehouse finds this out and is 
about to have the boy arrested. Alfred 
sends for Janet, who urges clemency 
for her brother. Morehouse, whose am- 
bition is to become a “thoroughbred,” 
becomes interested in Janet, who is the 
embodiment of the aristocracy he cov- 
ets, and she eventually purchases im- 
munity for her brother with the yield- 
ing of her own virtue and an agreement 
to enter Morehouse’ employment—as 


a semi-promotor of the gutta percha — 
monopoly and a private detective. : 

Besides continually keeping alert for 
all opportunities in which deftly to laud 
Morehouse and his monopoly, one of 
Janet’s other tasks is to lure, through 
the exercise of her mental and physical 
charms, valuable information and trade 
secrets from Morehouse’ commercial 
enemies and competitors. For this, 
Morehouse pays her a large salary— 
which goes to maintain the home, keep 
Audrey in society and incidentally pay 
Alfred’s debts. Janet’s employment by 
Morehouse is known only to Alfred. 
The family believes that the income 
pours in from the graceless son. The 
climax comes when Morehouse learns 
that John Forrester, an old friend of the 
Van Roofs and as well-born as they, has ~ 
invented an artificial rubber which prof- 
itably can be marketed for one-tenth ~ 
the price of the natural product. More- 
house details Janet to secure Forrester’s 
secret at any price and through any 
methods, some coaxes Forrester to her, 
and he, fascinated, falls in love. Fur- 
thermore, Forrester goes so far as to 
tell Janet that he will donate his pro- 
cess to the scientific world and hands 
her a copy of the formula, 

Morehouse, inquiring what progress 
Janet has made in her task, is told that 
she cannot violate the confidence re- | 
posed in her “by a friend,” and refuses 
to produce the formula. Straightway 
Morehouse falls into a frenzied rage, 
twits Janet for her relationship with 
him, declares that her brother has been 
detected in new thefts and that next day 
the boy will be sent to jail. To their con- 
ference, Mrs. Van Roof is summoned, 
Ignorant of what Janet’s position is 
with Morehouse, the mother begs her 
to accede to Morehouse’ wishes. Janet 
will not. In the subsequent argument 
with Morehouse they are interrupted 
by the entrance of Forrester, to whom 


Morehouse, in a passion, denounces — 


Janet. Forrester declines to believe the 


accusation and Janet orders Morehouse - A 


from the house. 
Janet’s spirit rouses anew More- — 
house’ early infatuation for her. As his 
long-insane wife has conveniently died 
the preceding afternoon, Morehouse re- 
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turns early the following morning to 
urge Janet to marry him—a guerdon 
he had but haltingly been willing to 
grant her on the evening before. Mrs. 
Van Roof and Alfred, who is preparing 
to run away, after first regaling his 
mother with a description the profits 
that soon are to be his in the stock mar- 
ket, are the first to greet Morehouse. 
Mrs. Van Roof is still incognizant of 
all trouble, except Alfred’s thievery. 
Morehouse, formally asking Janet in 
marriage, begs the mother’s good 
offices, which are speedily promised ; in 
return Morehouse agrees to pass over 
Alfred’s offenses, 

Janet is tricked into receiving More- 
house. She waves away his apologies 
and his love-making, pillories him for 
having placed her brother a second time 
in temptation’s way, and again com- 
mands him to leave her home. Audrey 
brings the glad news that she has man- 
aged to become affianced to a wealthy 
youth, and on the heels of this an- 
nouncement John Forrester calls. He 
asks Janet to marry him, She confesses 
that Morehouse has told the truth about 
her in his accusation. Forrester says 
cheerfully that he has known her situa- 
tion all along and that nothing matters. 

Janet asks for time in which to live 
down old memories, and the curtain 
falls with Janet and Forrester discuss- 
ing model workingmen’s model cottages 
for Forrester’s new factory. Janet is 
examining the plans and Forrester fren- 
ziedly kissing her palms. 

(Produced by the late Henry B. 
Harris) 


“THE MAN FROM COOK’S” 


(By Maurice Ordonneau, Henry 
Blossom and Raymond Hubbell) 


LEADING CHARACTERS 
Estelle du Bois Eleanor Pendleton 

Prince Victor de Champagnax 
Walter Percival 
y Fred Walton 

Lord Fitz-Bertie Baffingfone 

Leslie Kenyon 
Stella Hoban 
..John Daly Murphy 
Flavia Arcaro 
Marion Murray 


Into the former Paris quarters of 
Cook’s Agency in France, Madam 


Marjorie Benton 
Zachary Benton .. 
Madam Leontine 
Mrs. Benton 
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Leontine removes her _ restaurant. 
Prince Victor is her most favored 
patron, and Toto, who is Estelle’s 
fiancé, is assistant to the prince, 

The prince sees Marjorie Benton 
on the street, and falls in love with 
her at first sight. Naming her his 
“Girl of Chance,” he hastens to the 
café in search of Toto, demanding 
that the latter discover the identity of 
the girl. Scarcely has Toto promised, 
when Marjorie, deceived by the sign 
“Cook’s Agency” above the door, 
appears, begging “for aid for an 
American girl from American men.” 
Toto, posing as “the Manager of 
Cook’s” promises help and introduces 
Victor as his steward. 

Mrs. Benton, title-hunting for her 
daughter, has arranged with the im- 
pecunious Lord Baffingfone to tour 
Italy with them as a postscript to a 
betrothal arranged by mail. But the 
girl objects. She wants Lord Baffing- 
fone “lost.” This Victor and Toto 


promise, By authentic musical comedy. 


routes, Mr. and Mrs. Benton and 
Lord Baffingfone arrive at different 
times at the pseudo Cook’s Agency, 
which continually is mistaken for the 
genuine office. Prince Victor turns 
courier, takes an entire hotel roster to 
Italy at his own expense, and of 
course wins the girl. Lord Baffing- 
fone, eventually discovering the deceit, 
contents himself with the heart of 
Madam Leontine. 
(Produced by Klaw and Erlanger) 


“THE FLOWER OF THE PAL- 
ACE OF HAN” 

(A Chinese Drama of 1260-1368 A. D. 
Adapted from the Chinese of Ma 
Tcheu-Yuen into French by 
M. Louis Laloy, and ren- 
dered into English by 
Charles Rann 
Kennedy) 

LEADING CHARACTERS 
Tchao-Kiun ...Edith Wynne Matthison 


Louise Seymour 

Her Attendants ..-. } Touise Fredericks 
Mao, Minister of State Reginald Barlow 
A Painter, Mao’s Secretary 

SG ie Maes weeks ewes A. M. Botsford 
The Emperor Yuen-Ti ...Frank Reicher 
Keeper of the Yellow Gate Walter Howe 
Kahn. of The Tartars....Wilfrid North 
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Tchao-Kiun, the «most beautiful 
maiden-in China, is‘ sought as wife by 
the Emperor Yuen-Ti, who has fallen 
in love with the girl through a portrait. 
Because of the treachery of Mao, the 
prime -minister, Tchao-Kiun never 
reaches the apartments of her destined 
lord but is kept imprisoned with two 
attendants in a secluded ‘corner of the 
palace gardens. Mao, enraged at his 
- failure to secure a middleman’s prof- 
it from the parents, causes a false 
picture of the girl to be made by the 


'. painter, which, representing Tchao- 


Kiun as a hideously ugly woman, dis- 
gusts the emperor. 

Yuen-Ti, wandering by accident one 
day farther than is his wont in the 
palace gardens, overhears Tchao-Kiun 
Singing to her lute, traces the sound, 
sees his heart’s desire visualized, dis- 
covers the deceit that has been put up- 
on him and brings Tchao-Kiun to the 
palace, where they are wedded. The 
painter is slain. 

Mao flees to the Kahn of the Tar- 
tars for refuge. There he endeavors to 
purchase sanctuary for himself by 
producing a true portrait of Tchao- 
Kiun and promising her as wife to 
the Kahn of the Tartars. The Kahn 
too becomes enamored of the picture, 
but after drawing from Mao details of 
the approach to the Palace of Han has 
the renegade put to death. The Em- 
peror Yuen-Ti, in his love for his 
bride Tchao-Kiun, has lost all sense of 
responsibility for his people. . The 
silken hangings of his palace and the 
joys of his union with Tchao-Kiun 
alone hold his interest, in spite of the 
warnings of his ministers, and the 
pleas of his councilors. 

The attack of the Tartars finds the 
Emperor all unprepared. The Kahn 
sends word that he will accept but 
one peace offering—and that is Tchao- 
Kiun. The Emperor refuses to yield 
his wife. Tchao-Kiun, for the sake of 
the nation, offers herself as a sacrifice. 
On the way to the Land of the Tar- 
tars she eludes her guards and leaping 
from a high peak drowns herself in 
the River Amoor. The Emperor sinks 
into a deeper and more selfish lethargy 
of grief. From this ‘he is finally roused 


to a realization of what life means to 
man, after a bitter communion in “The 
Hall of Ancestors.” When the knowl- 
edge comes to the Emperor that the 
individual, after all, is merely the in- 
strument of time and custom and their 
forces, he bows to destiny, picks up the 
thread of the :pattern he would have 
dropped, and commands his ‘ministers: 
“Let the procession come. The Em- 
peror is worthy to receive it. Universal 
quiet reigns over Heaven and Earth, 
Forever the seasons alternate: Life and 
Death hold one another by the hand. 
Inexhaustible is power: Perfect is or- 
der: Peace is eternal. The heart of the 
Prince is the image of the Universe.” 
(Produced by Winthrop Ames) 


“OLIVER TWIST” 


(From the version made by J. 
Comyns Carr, used by Sir Her- 
bert Tree at His Majesty’s 
Theatre, London) 


CHARACTERS 

Nat C. Goodwin 
Oliver Twist Marie Doro 
Nancy Constance Collier 
Bill Sikes Lyn Harding 
Mr. Grimwig Fuller Mellish 
Rose Olive Wyndham 
Harry Maylie Courtenay Foote 
Mr. Brownlow Charles Harbury 
Mrs. Bedwin Jane Wilson 
Mr. Bumble Frank A. Lyons 
Mrs. Bumble Alice Belmore 
Tom Chitling 
The Artful Dodger 


Charles Rogers 
Charlie Bates i 


Percival Vivian 
Alfred Gray 


Fagin, an old and wicked Jew, runs 
a school for criminals and thieves in a 
set of noisome London cellars. Fagin 
is a broker in murder and. abduction 
and theft, for all who will pay his price. 
His tools are chiefly the waifs and 
gamins of the streets, Bill Sikes is am 
exception to this run of Fagin’s allies 
—a proud giant of a burglar and all- 
around “bad-man.” Nancy, whom Fa- 
gin took in out of the streets and taught 
to steal:when she was only a very little 
girl, is still in her early womanhood 
and the devoted but sadly mist 
mistress. of Sikes. 
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To the care of Fagin, Oliver Twist, 


- pauper lad of ten or twelve, and 


wearing the bar-sinister, has been com- 
mitted by “Monks,” (or Edward Lee- 
ford) an unscrupulous man of much 
wealth. “Monks” and Oliver are 
really half-brothers, the sons of Ed- 
win Leeford, who is dead. Oliver was 
born in the almshouse where his mother, 
Agnes Fleming, fled as a last refuge 
the night of his coming. Then, over- 
come by her shame, her sorrow over 
the deceit that had been practiced 
upon her, and lack of care, the poor 
girl had died. It was supposed that 
the child had died too, but the father, 
Edwin Leeford, learning later that 
this love-son of ‘his had lived,— 
kept in the almshouse under the name 
of “Oliver Twist,’—repents and, con- 
fessing to his wife, bequeaths the bulk 
of a large estate to the little Oliver. 
“Monks,” the rightful son, and a man 
grown, overhears the confession, de- 
stroys the will and sets Fagin to get 
little Oliver. Monks’ mother, Mrs. Lee- 
ford, dies. On her death-bed she sends 
for Mr. Brownlow and begs him to find 
the pauper lad and see that the poor 
child gets his rights. Oliver, discovered 
by Mr. Brownlow and his assistant, 
Harry Maylie, is brought to Mr. 
Brownlow’s home. 

Rose Maylie—in reality Rose Flem- 
ing, Harry’s foster-sister and fiancée— 
is the sister of Oliver’s mother. Fagin 
sends Nancy to entice Oliver back to 
the thieves den. Opportunity comes 
when Mr. Brownlow, pestered by Mr. 
Grimwig’s taunts about boys,—“beefy- 
faced boys and mealy-faced boys,”— 
sends Oliver out alone to the book-shop 
to return a set of books and pay a bill 
with a five-pound note. Nancy repent 
when she sees Oliver again in the den, 
but is knocked down by Sikes for crit- 
icising Fagin. “Monks” ‘has been 
frantic with fear over Oliver’s escape 
from Fagin, but returns to promise 
still more money to the Jew if the child 
Is converted to a criminal. 

Sikes and Fagin plan a burglary in 
the Maylie home at Chertsey. A boy is 
needed to help in the job. They deter- 
mine on Oliver. Mr. Brownlow is vis- 
iting Chertsey that evening, and Rose 
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has just told Harry that she will never — 
marry him until little Oliver, her dead 
sister’s child, is found. The family 
protest, declaring the boy a ne’er-do- 
well and a common thief, and urge that 
he ran away with Mr. Brownlow’s 
books and a five-pound note and that 
he, “with the taint in his blood,” is bet- 
ter let go. But Rose will not listen to 
them. 

The servants report suspicious signs 
in the neighborhood for some ten days 
past and with a keen fear of house- 
breakers the household retires. Sikes 
and his dog and his party crack a small 
window and push Oliver through, bid- 
ding him open the door. Almost imme- 
diately the Maylies are aroused and are 
heard moving about. Oliver, having 
opened the door, runs towards the 
stairway and sounds the alarm. Simul- 
taneously, Bill Sikes, who has had the 
boy covered with his pistol, curses the 
child and shoots. Oliver, wounded and 
bleeding, is recognized by both Maylie 
and Brownlow as Agnes Fleming’s son 
—to Rose’s great joy. 

Though Oliver recovers, his word is 
sadly doubted by his new friends. 
Nancy overhears “Monks” and Fagin 
plotting to have Bill Sikes kill Oliver. 
She has come to Fagin’s for word of 
Bill Sikes, and when she learns that Bill 
is alive though wounded himself, Nancy 
goes to nurse Sikes and to help him 
hide from the police. But the girl can- 
not endure to think of her lover as a 
willful murderer. She hastens to the 
hotel where the Maylies are stopping 


- with Oliver and warns Rose to protect 


the child. Nancy asks a further inter- 
view three nights later on London 
bridge. There Rose goes and brings 
with her Mr. Brownlow, after an inter- 
view with “Monks” in which “Monks” 
has come out triumphant and un- 
scathed. Fagin has become doubtful of 
Nancy and has had Barney, one of his 
aids, shadowing her. 

Hidden in an arch of the bridge, 
Fagin and Barney hear Nancy, convers- 
ing with Rose and Mr. Brownlow, de- 
nounce the “gang,”—all but Bill Sikes, 
—and explain her absence from her 
sick charge as possible because—“I 
drugged him, lady; I drugged him.” . » 
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Nancy then hastens to waken Sikes 
and hopes to persuade him to go to 
America with her. Sikes, in an ugly 
humor because Fagin has not come near 
_ ham since his sickness, sends her out to 
- get him liquor. Fagm, preceded by the 
Artful Dodger and Cliarlie—who come 
bringing a hamper of food, imcluding 
as the most beloved of all, “a rabbit 
pie,’—rushes upon the already angered 
Sikes and tells him that “Nance has 
d.” On her return Nancy is con- 

fronted by Fagin with fierce accusa- 
tions. Sikes orders Nancy mto a dark 
closet and then beats her to death. 

A few hours later Fagin is arrested 
on Barney’s confession and condenmed 
to hang. Bill Sikes commits suicide, and 
Mr. Brownlow, taking Oliver to Fagin’s 
cell, persuades the Jew to disclose the 
hiding place of the locket and letters, 
which are the remaining requisite 
proofs of Oliver's birth. The final tab- 
lean shows everybody happy: Harry 
with Rose, Mr. Brownlow and Mrs. 
Maylie benignant, and Oliver eating 
strawberries with his quondam enemy, 
Mr. Grimwig—who declares that after 


all he likes “mealy faced boys the 
(Produced by The Liebler Co.) 


“THE TERRIBLE MEEK” 
(By Charles Rann Kennedy) 


CHARACTERS 


A Peasant Woman 

Edith Wynne Matthison 
Au Army Captain ....Sidney Valentine 
A Soldier Reginald Barlow 


Based on the Biblical text, “Blessed 
are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth,” this one-act trialogue pictures 

-am aftermath of the Crucifixion of 
Christ, with the sacred locale thinly 
veiled, by narrating a conversazione 
that might have occurred on Calvary 
between a participating soldier, an 
army captain and a mother who had 
returned under cover of the darkness to 
mourn the death of a murdered son. 
The action of the play is in absolute 
darkness, until the final tableau, when 
the light blazes forth, reveali the 
“Three Crosses High on a Hill,” the 


/ 


captain in his Roman armor, the legion- — 
ary and the heavily veiled mother. The — 
familiar scri 


ral story is modernized — 


kc 


by. present-day colloquialisms and the — 


introduction of grammatical unverities 
and English dialect of the lower classes, 


At rise of the curtain, out of the dark- — 


ness comes the wail of the woman, 
which, at first grating on the ear of the 
captain, who has been assigned to sen- 
try duty, gradually works upon his 
emotions until after argument with the 
woman the captain even begins to feel 
compunctions for what he has done. In 
turn the captain would communicate his 
remorse to the more stolid soldier, when 
that functionary—who imsists “’Twas 
H’i that killed ’im”—passes on his 
rounds. Though the soldier in the end — 
decides to stick to his duty as a soldier, 


the captain renounces his allegiance to ~ 


the sword and takes up arms for “The 

Terrible Meek” just as the dawn comes. 

(Produced under the direction of Win- 
throp Ames.) 


“THE FATHER” 


(By August Strindberg. Adapted, 
from the Swedish by Edith 
and Warner Oland) 


CHARACTERS ; 
A Captain of Cavalry....Warner Oland 
Laura, his wife Rosalind Ivan 
Bertha, their daughter....Helen Pullman 
Doctor Ostermark...Robert B. Kegerries 
The Pastor. «0s cecceve....- Farry Dodd 


Frederick Burt 


The elemental war between man and 
woman, and the real antagonism lurk 
ing behind the love of men with wom- 
en finds expression in the home of the 
Captain and his wife Laura over the 
direction of the education of 
child, Bertha. The Swedish law, ac- _ 
cording to the text of the play, permits 
the father to arrogate all such rights to 
himself. The Captain is an atheist, his 
wife an orthodox religionist and the 
sister of the pastor. The Captain’s one 
belief in immortality is that it is vested 
in posterity, and he looks upon his 
daughter as the future of his own 
Nojd, of the Captain’s company, gets 
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nto trouble with a servant girl but 
“eludes punishment on a liberal trans- 
position of the Scriptural adjuration, 
“Tt is a wise child that knows its own 
father.” This judgment of the Captain’s 
in favor of Nojd, Laura uses as a 
weapon to win control of both her hus- 
band and her child. Spreading broad- 
cast the insinuation that the Captain 
is losing his sanity, Laura proceeds to 
sow seeds of suspicion as to Bertha’s 
paternity in her husband’s mind. Even- 
tually the Captain’s mind actually be- 
comes unbalanced, and he dies, with 
Laura triumphant—the type of wife 
who will resort to any cunning to ob- 
tain her own way in the household. 
(Produced by Oland and Burt.) 


“THE PEARL MAIDEN” 
(By E. C. Anthony and A. F. Kales) 
LEADING CHARACTERS 


Veritas Sharpe 

Jack Sharpe 

Loraine Sharpe 1 
Pinkerton Kerr ... Jefferson De Angelis 
Bob Norris Burrell Babaretto 
Nadine Lara Lieb 


The action of the play opens near 
the wireless relay station on Mona 
Island, in the Pacific, where Pinker- 
ton Kerr is not only the operator, but 
everything else, from United States 
consul up. To Mona Island come 
Sharpe, president of the International 
Pearl Company, his son, Jack, and his 
daughter, Loraine—to say nothing of 
Bob Norris, who loves Loraine, is 
loved in turn by Loraine and who is 
distinctly not loved by Sharpe. The 
latter has come on his yacht, his. pur- 
pose being to determine the location 
of valuable pearl beds near the island. 
He approaches Kerr, and the wireless 
Operator tells the magnate that Na- 
dine, named the “pearl maiden,” is the 
only one on the island who can give 
him the information he seeks. 

Kerr then hurries to Nadine, upon 
whom he looks with matrimonial eyes ; 
he whispers to her that Sharpe is after 
the pearl secret and warns her to look 
out for him. 

Before any deal can be entered into 


by the parties concerned, however, an 
expedition must be made to Pow 
Island, a locality inhabited by a re- 
formed cannibal tribe. It so happens 
that the very day on which the whites 
arrive on the island is the very day 
that is regarded by the cannibals as 
their annual holiday, their annual day- 
off, when they are privileged to get 
back to the good old days and the good 
old times of stewed missionaries and 
broiled missionaries’ wives—and Kerr is 
selected as the piéce de résistance! 

The daughter of the cannibal chief, 
casting amorous eyes at the wireless 
operator, helps him to effect his es- 
cape and, after a long playing of intri- 
cate hide-and-seek, Kerr and his com- 
panions get back to Mona Island. 

Sharpe tries to bully Kerr and Na- 
dine into giving him the map that will 
show him the position of the pearl beds, 
Norris takes advantage of Loraine’s 
father’s busy day and, through the help 
of Kerr when papa Sharpe isn’t look- . 
ing, takes Loraine to his manly bosom 
as his wife. Nadine and Kerr put their 
heads together and determine to fool 
Sharpe and get even with him for try- 
ing to rob them of their property. Kerr 
goes to Sharpe and tells him Nadine 
will sell the map for a large sum of 
money—with one stipulation. “What is 
the stipulation?” asks the eager 
Sharpe. “That you will not look at the 
map for an hour,” replies Kerr. 

The deal is made. An hour passes. 
Sharpe looks at the map. It is a curi- 
ous thing, to say the least. He cannot 
make it out. He turns it upside down 
and the odd lines on the document re- 
solve themselves into these words: 
“The pearl beds are located at the bot- 
tom of the sea, where pearl beds are 
always located.” Sharpe is startled by 
the whistling of a steam vessel. He 
looks across the bay. And his gaze is 
greeted by his own yacht, headed for 
San Francisco, with Kerr and Nadine 
waving him farewell. The tables have 
not only been turned—they have been 
upset completely; and Sharpe is left 
on the island to ruminate over the fate 
of a crooked man until some passing 
steamship takes mercy on his soul. 

(Produced by Al. Aarons) 





UNDERSTUDY 


The story of a girl who wanted to 
go on the stage, of a man she met 


there, and of a man she left behind 


By FRANK X. FINNEGAN 


OR the fifth time in as many weary 
weeks, Eleanor Masters climbed 
the narrow, grimy stairway to the 

office of the Continental Booking 
Agency, pushed open the door that bore 
that impressive legend on its glass panel, 
and hopefully made her way to the 
desk of Merriwell, the autocrat of her 
immediate theatrical future. It was a 
dark and gloomy apartment, quite in 
keeping with Eleanor’s sagging spirits, 
cut off from light and air by the sky- 
scrapers that towered above its win- 
dows, and with posters of forgotten 
dramatic stars decorating its dingy 
walls. Faded playbills of gala perform- 
ances of the days of Rhea and W. J. 
Florence looked out through their 
blackened frames upon a careless 
world; clouds of smoke from Merri- 
well’s time-stained pipe added their 
mite to the depression of the drab at- 
mosphere which the girl had begun to 
- loathe. 

Merriwell removed his feet from his 
battered desk as she hesitatingly ap- 
proached ; he shook his head slowly in 
a smiling token of negation which 
Eleanor knew too well. : 

“Nothing doing to-day so far, Miss 
Masters,” he said. “I’m sorry, but 
everything seems to be pretty dead. I 
thought I had a chance for you with 
Rathbone in that piece he’s putting on 
—The Treadmill,’ I think he calls it— 
but he wants a bigger woman; the part 


is an adventuress and it seems she has 
a wrestling match with the villain in 
the third act, and Rathbone wants 
somebody that would look the part 
when she heaves this chap over a desk 
or a chair or something like that. You 
can see yourself that you wouldn't 
hardly do for that,” he added with a 
grin. ; 
Eleanor sank into a chair opposite 
him, but she did not smile in response. 
The humor of the situation failed to 
appeal, after the weeks she had spent 
in wearily trudging the rounds of the- 
atrical agencies, to meet with similar 
disappointments and rebuffs. Here she © 
was too slight; there her blond beauty 
barred her from a role that must per- 
force be played by a brunette; again, 
her lack of years and of experience 
proved an insurmountable barrier. 

“And that was the only chance?” she 
said slowly, her heart sinking in antici- 
pation of Merriwell’s reply. 

“That was all,” he responded briskly, 
thumbing over the pages of the journal 
on his desk, “except—wait a minute! 
Here’s something that might do—of 
course it would! McGee wants an un- 
derstudy to his three principal women 
characters at the Frivolity. You could 
do that! Funny I didn’t think of it 
when he ’phoned me!” : 

At the Frivolity! It was the irony of 
fate! When he pronounced the name 0 
this theatre the faint flush of joy and 
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hope that had begun to tinge Eleanor’s 


- cheeks with color when Merriwell be- 


n his announcement, died away and 
eft them even paler than before. If 
only it had been any other! But the 
Frivolity had recently acquired a name 
for not being—well, quite the nicest 
playhouse in town. McGee, with an eye 
to the box-office receipts and no partic- 
ular reputation to lose, had begun of- 
fering a line of rather risque perform- 
ances which had drawn from most of 
the newspapers blasts intended to be 
withering, but which McGee chuckled 
over as first-class free advertising—of 
its kind. Society people, in making up 
box-parties, managed to overlook the 
Frivolity, and many of those who did 
patronize it at odd intervals spoke of 
the experience as though it were a 
slumming tour. And this was all that 
was offered to Eleanor Masters, of the 
best blood in the city, fallen upon evil 
days and determined to support her- 
self and her mother with such talents 
as she commanded! 

“Oh, I’m afraid that—that would 
never do,” she began falteringly when 
Merriwell beamed upon her as though 
it.were all settled. “Not the Frivolity, 
you know. I couldn’t appear there, Mr. 
Merriwell.” 

“Why not?” demanded the agent. 
“On account of all this fuss in the 
newspapers about McGee’s shows? 
Stuff and rot! His shows are no worse 
than any of the musical comedies that 
are given any place else in town—he’s 
smart enough to make them a little 
brisker than the other fellows and to 
get better people for his companies.” 

“I know,” said Eleanor. “That’s all 
very well, but—” 

“But what?” persisted Merriwell in 
his blunt, awkward, kindly way. “Now, 
don’t go putting obstacles in your own 
path. The Lord knows there are enough 
of them there ordinarily. I’m trying to 
do something to give you a little start, 
Miss Masters, and I think this is the 
best chance that’s turned up in months.” 

“You are very kind,” said the girl 
almost sadly, “but it’s no use. I—I 
couldn’t appear at the Frivolity. It 
would ruin everything.” 

‘Now, wait a minute,” began Merri- 
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well, laying aside his pipe in his intense 
interest in the subject at hand. “Let’s 
see what’s the matter. In the first place, 
remember this is an understudy’s. post 
that is open—not a place in the cast. 
You would be expected to learn the 
parts of three different women and be 
ready to go on at a minute’s notice in 
the place of either one of them. You 
would be obliged to be at the theatre 
every night, and still you might never 
step on the stage until the end of the 
run! Isn’t that clear?” — 

“That’s true,” admitted Eleanor, act- 
ually taking heart for a moment. 

“Well, then, suppose you did go on 
for a night or two in the place of one 
of these women who might be sick or 
turn an ankle or something,” he con- 
tinued, “your name wouldn’t be in the 
bill—there wouldn’t be three people in 
that house, probably, that would know 
a change had been made—provided you 
played your part well. And yet all this 
time your salary would be going on, 
work or no work,” he added. “Doesn’t 
that sound a little better, now that you 
think it over?” 

It certainly did, and the girl’s wistful 
smile proclaimed the fact before she 
spoke. 

“It sounds almost possible when you 
put it that way,” she admitted, “al- 
though the Frivolity and everything 
connected with it has seemed out of the 
question all along.” 

“So it would be, perhaps, if this were 
a part in the piece that McGee had 
open,” argued Merriwell. “And the 
chances are I might -not even speak to 
you about it, Miss Masters. We have 
all sorts come here, you know. But this 
understudy place would be just the 
thing for you. It would be a sort of a 
secret, don’t you see? Nobody need 
know anything about it except yourself 
and McGee and me, and one or two 
others—and the salary is good and sure- 
fire every week.” 

That last argument carried the day 
with Eleanor, after all. The other 
points Merriwell put forward made it 
possible for her to see herself as a part 
of McGee’s organization at the Frivol- 
ity—the expert financial touch at the 
finish made it a certainty. The failure 






of the Merchants & Drovers’ Bank 
two years before had, in a day, swept 
away the fortune of its president, El- 
eanor’s father, and left him in his grave 
within a fortnight; it had brought her 
home from Wellesley a year before her 
course was completed, to care for and 
cherish the white-haired old mother 
who never quite recovered from the 
daze of that dreadful time when the 
world seemed to have suddenly come 
to an end. 

For more than a year, Eleanor and 
her mother had managed to keep their 
heads above water through the careful 
- husbanding of what scant financial flot- 
sam and jetsam came to them from the 
wreck, but as the weeks lengthened into 
months and the bills came around with 
inexorable certainty, it became borne in 
upon the girl that the particular wolf 
at that particular door would have to 
be restrained by her individual effort 
in the big, noisy world about which she 
knew so little. A talent for theatricals 
had always been her chiefest gift, given 
free rein during gher care-free college 
days; and now she determined to turn 
it to what account she might. The stage, 


_. which had held a romantic lure for her 


when she dreamed of a “career,” sud- 
denly took most prosaic shape as a 
means of earning a livelihood. Then 
began the dreary trudging to and from 
the theatrical agencies and managers’ 
offices, occasional brief engagements in 
minor roles that served but to whet her 
appetite for better things, and always 
the promises of success and perma- 
nency later. 

It had’ required days and weeks of 
patient argument for Eleanor to win 
over her mother, gentlewoman. to her 
finger-tips, to consent to the appear- 
ance of her daughter on the stage— 
which in some vague way her mind 
‘connected with deeds of darkness un- 
' told. The gradual dwindling of the girl’s 
slim bank account, however, and the 
disappearance of certain treasures from 
among the Lares and Penates in a piti- 
ful effort to keep up a semblance of 
the gentility by which both had been 
surrounded, convinced Mrs. Masters 
that her protests were futile. But even 
more earnest and persistent defense of 
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her position was necessary to make Mr, 
Arthur Reynolds understand that she 
was taking the only course open to her, 
especially as the principal argument of 
Mr. Reynolds had consisted in laying 
his heart and his ample fortune at her 
dainty feet. In those happier days 
before the great sorrow came into her 
life, Reynolds had been Eleanor’s con- 
stant cavalier during her brief visits 
at home in the college holidays; their 
fathers had been business associates; 
their families were social intimates— 
everything seemed to have been fore- 
ordained for one of those marriages 
that society anticipates, welcomes and 
approves. Therefore when Arthur, after 
waiting a decent time for the first 
shock of her loss to be tempered, had 
gone to Eleanor and offered to solve 
all of her problems at the altar, he was 
amazed to find himself gently rebuffed. 

“Not now, Arthur,” she said. “It is 
too late—or too soon. It would look too 
much like a marriage of convenience 
—I could not endure it. I must work 
this problem out by myself, somehow.” 

“But, my dear, what are you going 
to do?” he protested. “It’s all very ‘well 
to have ideals, but this is a cold, hard 
world of facts and figures and finances. 
You have your mother to think of as 
well as yourself, Eleanor. I have been 
waiting and longing for you for years; 
now is the appointed time. Come!” 

“No, no, Arthur,” she persisted. “Now 
is the most inopportune time of all those 
years. Can’t you see what it would mean 
to me? The very arguments you put 
forward—my apparent helplessness and 
dependence upon you, my mother’s de- 
pendence upon me—are barriers be- 
tween us just now. I must take up this 
burden and carry it upon my own 
shoulders long enough to let the world 
see that I can bear it. After that, per- 
haps—well, we’ll see when the after- 
wards comes.” 


“I suppose you are thinking of the 2 


stage,” he suggested gloomily, for he | 
had played with her at club theatricals 7 
and knew well her love for the work ~ 
and her latent ability. 

“T am thinking of the stage,” declared 
the girl, “because therein lies the one 
talent I possess which I think might 



























‘be turned to practical account. Such 
other gifts as I may have are trivial, 
put I really have faith in myself there— 
I believe I could succeed if I had a 
chance. Oh, Arthur!’ she added, “why 
can’t you see it as I do?” 

“Oh, it’s hard for me to reconcile 
myself to the idea,” he replied bitterly, 
“_to link the thought of you and such 
a place as the Frivolity, for instance.” 

“The Frivolity?” she echoed, elevat- 
ing her eyebrows in amazement. “Why 
do you select that particular theatre? 
I had not dreamed of venturing into 
musical comedy—and certainly not at 
the Frivolity.” 

“The Frivolity is merely a good ex- 
ample of the degeneracy of the modern 
stage,” said Arthur. “That’s why it oc- 
curred to me. A few years ago, under 
a different management, it had a good 
name and the best people did not hesi- 
tate to patronize it. Now it has: begun 
to slip back a bit, to present slightly 
risque attractions, trading on the old- 
time reputation it had with the public. 
But if your mind is firmly made up,” 
he added, “I can only wish you the best 
of success and for my own part—wait 
and hope.” 

But though their first controversy on 
the subject had ended thus placidly, 
Reynolds had by no means. abandoned 
hope of persuading Eleanor from her 
course, and during the months that fol- 
lowed, while she was becoming a famil- 
lar figure at the theatrical agencies, he 
returned to the attack as often as oc- 
casion presented, to be met by her stead- 
fast refusal to retreat from her position. 
Indeed, the difficulties that beset the 
_ path she had chosen only strengthened 

her belief that it was the right one for 


her to follow and she grimly faced her . 


task, the more determined to succeed 
as Arthur renewed his pleadings for 
her surrender. 

All this came back to Eleanor with.a 
tush while Merriwell was putting forth 
his arguments in behalf of her accept- 
ance of the understudy’s place at the 
Frivolity. She could see Arthur’s grave 
face and frowning brow as he dilated 
upon the reputation of the Frivolity 
that day, months before, and she could 
imagine with what a countenance he 
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would receive the news, should it come 
to him, that she was actually a member 
of the company there. But she could also 
see the lined face and trembling hands 
of her mother, waiting to welcome her 
home day after day from her fruitless 
journeys to the Rialto, and receiving 
her unvarying tale of failure with a 
little sigh of resignation and a word of 
— And that mental vision decided 
er. 

“Tl take it,” she suddenly an- - 
nounced, “if Mr. McGee will accept me. 
As you say, no one need know I am 
there and it may be for but a few weeks 
—something better may turn up in the 
meantime.” 

“Certainly,” said Merriwell, heartily. 
“I’m glad you’ve made up your mind to 
do it. You can leave McGee whenever 
you want, by giving him a two weeks’ 
notice, and the money will come in 
handy in the meantime, eh? Here, I'll 
give you a note to him.” 

He turned to his desk and began 
writing rapidly while Eleanor looked at 
the faded portraits on the wall and 
wondered if the real beginnings of those 
stars had been as unpropitious as hers 
seemed likely to be. Merriwell rose and 
handed her the note, with a friendly 
pat on the shoulder. 

“There you are, Miss Masters,” he 
said cheerily. “Go in and win.” 

She thanked him absently, found her 
way down the narrow old staircase she 
had trod so often and turned toward 
the Frivolity. So far as she was con- 
cerned, the die was cast. 

Manager McGee was on the stage 
of the theatre, when Eleanor timidly 
slipped through the stage entrance in 
search of him, surrounded by the mem- 
bers of his company, stage hands, di- 
rectors, chorus people and musicians, 
in what seemed to her a hopeless con- 
fusion of noise and action. One of the 
early rehearsals of the forthcoming 
musical piece, “Her Highness,” was un- 
der way and as Eleanor stood in the 
semi-darkness just inside the stage 
door, the short, stocky figure of McGee, 
with his bull neck and roaring voice to 
fit it, appeared to dominate everything. 
A piano stood at one side of the stage 
close to the front, with a “bunch light” 
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- of incandescent lamps drawn close to it; 
the composer of “Her Highness” sat on 


the stool pounding out one of the music- 


al numbers for a yellow-haired young 
woman, attired in the latest mode of 
Street costume and millinery,who stood 


~~ beside him holding the music and evi- 


dently singing, though her voice was 
drowned in the Babel of conversation, 
laughter, noise and shouted orders that 
filled the place. It was all new to Elea- 
nor, whose brief experience had been 
confined to dramatic companies, and 
she watched with wondering eyes the 
unfamiliar panorama. 

Close to her a group of chorus girls, 
. their street skirts pinned high above 
their shoe tops that their limbs might 
be unimpeded, collars laid aside and 
shirtwaists open at the neck, were 
practicing the steps of a new dancing 
number to kill time until they should 
be called by the stage manager. Young 
men of the “male chorus,” not nearly 
so fascinatingly handsome as _ they 
would be later on with the added 
charms of grease paint, rouge and 
blackened eyelids, lollgd idly on rustic 
chairs and battered trunks, waiting 
their turn to contribute to the noise 
and confusion. Haughty “principals,” 
holding aloof from both groups, chatted 
with the librettist or the stage director, 
pointing out the shameful inadequacy 
of their respective parts. McGee, end- 
ing a vigorous conversation with the 
assistant stage director, suddenly halt- 
ed the chatter, the music and the danc- 
ing, by emitting a bellow that shook the 
scenery in the fly loft above. 

“Now then!” he yelled. “Miss Evans! 
Where is Miss Evans?” 

Eleanor saw the yellow-haired dam- 
sel detach herself from the piano and 
the shirt-sleeved composer who had 
been playing for her, and stroll ma- 
jestically and with what was intended 
for languid grace to the center of the 
stage, where the manager impatiently 
awaited her. 

“Come on! Come on!” he snapped. 
“Get a move on! We haven’t got all 
day to spend on this!” 

- Miss Evans eyed him icily, placed 
both hands on her waistline and raised 
her torso slightly. 


“I was running over that openin 
with Mr. Gresham,” she said acidly. 

“I don’t care what you were doing!” — 
stormed McGee. “You were delaying — 
the rehearsal! Do you think all these 
people come here to stand around and — 
wait for you? Now, let’s get at this 
first act and go right through with it” 
from the start. Lively now! Gresham] ~ 
Go ahead with that opening chorus 
Where are those girls? All ready there 
All right, Gresham!” 

The man on the piano-stool struck up — 
a lively march; the girls who had been — 
pirouetting near Eleanor, now lined up 
at either side of the stage for the first — 
“number” of the piece and began to — 
sing and move blithely across the stage ~ 
while McGee beat time with hand, foot ~ 
and head; the rehearsal was on once 
more. But it had not gone forward more ~ 
than three or four minutes when Mc- — 
Gee, motioning to an assistant to take ~ 
charge of the work, turned away from ~ 
the prancing men and women, run 
ning his fingers through his tousled 
hair and wiping beads of perspiration ~~ 
from his brow. Eleanor waited until he 
approached so closely that no other © 
person could hear and then, with a 
rapidly beating heart, put out a timid © 
hand to stop him. 

“IT beg your pardon, Mr. McGee,” — 
she said. “I have a letter to you from 
Mr. Merriwell.” : 

She held out the letter as she spoke, 
and the manager, with a quick glance = 
at the girl, seized it and ripped open the ~ 
envelope. He looked her over more = 
closely after he had read it, with some- 7 
thing of the appreciative eye of a lives = 
stock buyer. e 

“Oh, he sent you for that understudy ~ 
work, eh?” he said. “How much ex- | 
perience have you had?” a 

Eleanor briefly recounted her modest 
theatrical exploits, praying despair 
that the recital would not be too brief. 
McGee listened with a nod for. each 
item in her career. 

“That isn’t much,” he said when she 
had finished, “but Merriwell usually 
knows what he is doing. I guess he 
wouldn’t have sent you if he didn’t 
think you could make good. What I 
want is a woman to understudy the 
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e€ principal women’s réles—there 

n’t as much. to it as it sounds like. 
Can you sing?” he asked suddenly, and 

leanor felt the house of cards crash- 

g down about her. This was a contin- 
gency she had not even dreamed of—to 
be asked to sing! But she was in for it 
then to the finish and determined to 
put the best front possible upon it. 

“T have a fair voice,” she said, sur- 
prised at the even tones in which she 
heard herself saying it, “and I’m a very 
' quick study. I believe I could under- 

take what you want.” 

' “All right,” said McGee, shortly. 
“T'll give you the parts to-day and you 
' can take em home and look ’em over. 
Come in to-morrow before rehearsal 
and I’ll have a contract ready for you. 
Of course,” he added, “you understand 
you'll have to attend all the rehearsals 
and all the performances, just the same 
as though you had a part!” 

“Certainly,” said Eleanor, a great 
joy swelling up in her bosom as she 
realized that she was actually engaged 
—for a whole season, if she chose to 
remain! McGee turned to a young man 
standing near by, his hands and pockets 
filled with manuscripts and slips of 
paper. 

“Here, Fox,” said the manager, “this 
is Miss Masters. She is going to under- 
study Miss Evans, Miss Bernadotte 
and Miss Hughes. You’d better get her 
a copy of the ’script and all the sides 
for those three parts.” 

Young Mr. Fox looked at Eleanor 
sadly and going to a table began sorting 
Out typewritten pages of yellow paper 
by the dozen while McGee turned again 

to the happy girl. He was about to speak 
when the yellow-haired prima donna 
lounged idly toward them, curious to 
learn who the newcomer might be; the 
Manager satisfied her curiosity at. once. 

“Oh, by the way,” he said to Eleanor, 

“you ought to meet these ladies as soon 

as possible. This is Miss Evans, our 
_ ptima donna. Miss Evans, this is Miss 
_ Masters—she’s going to understudy you 
and Bernadotte and Hughes.” 

Eleanor smiled and bowed in her 
' Most friendly manner, but the actress 
honored her only with a curt nod and 

@ supercilious glance which took in 


every detail of the girl’s modest 
costume. 

“You'll have your work cut out for 
you,” she said and swept on to join a 
handsome fellow who was evidently 
waiting for her a few paces distant. — 

“Don’t mind her,” said McGee, who. 
had noted the quick wave of color flush- 
ing Eleanor’s face following the snub. 
“She can’t see anybody else when Har- 
grave is around. He’s our leading man,” 
he added, “and Evans is dippy about 
him. You needn’t stay for the rest of 
the rehearsal—you couldn’t make head 
or tail out of it the way it is now. Just 
take those parts home and read the 
book and get the run of the thing by 
to-morrow. Rehearsal at ten o’clock.” 

“Thank you,” murmured Eleanor, 
wondering why so many people had 
told her McGee was a beast. “I will be 
on time.” 

Young Mr. Fox handed her the 
manuscripts as she passed him and she 
hurried out of the theatre with its 
strange babble of noise and music and 
discord, and hastened home with shin- 
ing eyes and glowing cheeks. 

“Mother!” she cried, as she burst into 
the quiet sitting room where Mrs. Mas- 
ters nodded over her embroidery, “I’ve 
won! I’ve secured a permanent position. 
with a big company and I’m to sign 
a contract to-morrow! Isn’t that glo- 
rious?” 

Mrs. Masters looked up and nodded 
brightly. 

“T knew you would, dear,” she said. 
“I always told you so. Where is it?” 

Standing behind the dear, patient lit- 
tle mother who had such faith in her, 
Eleanor’s face instantly sobered. Not 
even to her would she admit that it was 
in the Frivolity she had finally found 
her chance—for though the name of 
that theatre meant no more to Mrs. 
Masters than that of any other play- 
house, the girl feared that her mother 
might let it slip at an inopportune mo-. 
ment—when Arthur was present, for 
instance, and she was determined he 
should never know. So she coaxed up 
a smile again and placing both arms 
around her mother’s neck as she leaned 
over the back of the low rocking chair, 
Eleanor laid her fresh young cheek 
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- against the seamed and withered one 
and whispered laughingly: 

“That’s to be a secret, mother. No 
one will ever know—not even Arthur.” 
“Not even Arthur?” smiled her 
mother in surprise. “Well, this is a 
secret! And why not, dear?” 

“Well, he’s teased me so much about 
it,” stammered Eleanor, “that I—I 
just want to surprise him! We wont 
tell him I have an engagement at all, 
until I get ready to let him know! Is 
that a bargain?” 

“Tf you wish, dear,” acquiesced Mrs. 
Masters and the matter was settled. It 
never occurred to her simple mind that 
she should be told where Eleanor was 
to appear, so long as her girl wanted it 
kept secret. 

Then followed busy weeks of study 
and work and rehearsal—daily visits to 
the theatre where “Her Highness” rap- 
idly began to assume shape, and more 
work for Eleanor than for any other 
member of the cqgmpany, as she had 
three roles to master, with all of their 
cues, lines and “business.” Reynolds 
called as frequently as was his wont at 
the modest apartments where Eleanor 
and her mother made their home, but 
the girl managed to keep him in ignor- 
ance of the tremendous secret that 
seemed to be struggling for utterance 
every moment she was with him. Once 
or twice she nearly betrayed herself by 
an inadvertent word. Upon.one occasion 
when Arthur advanced some theory in 
reference to a theatrical subject, Elea- 
nor thoughtlessly quoted Mr. McGee to 
the contrary, and when Reynolds, bend- 
ing an inquiring glance upon her from 
beneath his lowering eyebrows, de- 
manded to know what she knew about 
Mr. McGee’s ideas, she was forced to 
fib and say she had been told that was 
what he thought about it. Perfidious 
Eleanor! 

At the Frivolity, however, things did 
not go quite so smoothly for the young 
understudy. She had not attended many 
rehearsals before it dawned upon her 
that the supercilious reception she had 
received from the prima donna when 
they were introduced, had grown into 
positive dislike on the part of Miss 
Evans; and when Eleanor ventured to 


suggest it to Miss Bernadotte and ask 
what she had done to incur the leadi 
woman’s displeasure, the wise Berna- 
dotte smiled serenely and said: 

“Why, don’t you know what she’s 
got against you? She’s jealous of you.” 

“Jealous of me?” stammered the be- 
wildered understudy. “Why, I don’t 
understand !” 

“You know she’s crazy about Har- 
grave, don’t you?” persisted Miss Ber- 
nadotte. “Well, you rehearse with him 
—all those love scenes and where he 
kisses your hand in the second act. 
That’s what’s the matter with Evans. 
She thinks Hargrave is getting too fond 
of you. I thought you knew,” she added 
naively. 

Eleanor had not dreamed of such a 
situation, but she kept her eyes opett 
thereafter and was soon convinced that 
Miss Bernadotte had guessed correctly, 
Also she discovered, what had not be- 
fore occurred to her, that the fascinat- 
ing Mr. Hargrave, to whose charms 
she had been wholly blind, was prone to 
invent excuses for chatting with her in 
dark corners of the stage and suggested 
innumerable rehearsals of their scenes 
for various reasons and had a way of 
trying to hold her hand longer than the 
“business” of the scenes actually de- 
manded—all of which let a great light 
in upon Eleanor’s understanding. She 
had never liked the fellow from the 
first time she saw him and in his new 
character she began to loathe him. She 
studiously avoided him day after day ~ 
and even begged off from some of the © 
scene rehearsals he suggested, on the 7 
plea of being busy with the other parts ~ 
she had undertaken. Hargrave, being of 
the matinée idol type, was not slow to 
realize that he was being deliberately 
avoided. Miss Evans, watching affairs 
with a jealous eye, lost no opportunity 
of humiliating her understudy, espe 
cially if Hargrave were within hearing, 
but Eleanor, conquering the tears of 
mortification and the words of resent-— 
ment which would have betrayed the” 
unhappy situation to the whole com- 
pany, faced it with a calm determina: 
tion to succeed. : 

“Her Highness” had its first night 
and was a great success. All records 0 
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Frivolity for crowds and enthu- 
giasm, for encores and floral tributes 
to the stars, went to smash. McGee buab- 
bled around happily as the box-office 
overflowed with money, and even Miss 
Evans, basking in the hight of adulation, 
tnbent enough to smile upon Eleanor 
from time to time, satished that Har- 
grave’s affections were in little dan- 
ger from that source. Through it all, 
the girt kept her place in the back- 
ground, waiting and watching for her 
chance—and at last it came. 

It was Saturday night and the house 
was sold out to the topmost seat m the 
gallery. The orchestra was in the pit 
preparing to play the overture, and 
through the curtain could be heard the 
subdued hunt of conversation and the 
rustle of the progrants as the big house 
settled itself impatiently for the open- 
ing of the piece. Suddenly McGee 


hounded up the little circular iron stair-_ 


way from the region of the dressing 
rooms, his face white and his eyes 
staring. 

“Where’s Evans?” he demanded of 
those within hearing. “Has anybody 
seen her?” 

Nobody spoke. The chorus girls 
ceased whispering as they gathered m 
the wings ready for the opening—the 
principals, in their fantastic costumes 
and make-up, stared at one another in 
surprise. McGee stamped his foot im- 
patiently. 

“Miss Evans is not in her dressing 
room!” he announced. “I can’t find out 
whether she has been in the theatre to- 
night! Has anybody seen her?” 

Again silence followed his low, tense 
tones, hushed to a pitch that could not 
be heard on the other side of the cur- 
tain, and he glared around angrily. Sud- 
denly his eyes lighted upon Hargrave, 
m pink fleshings and with a sword 
dangling at his side—Hargrave, with 
whom Miss Evans spent most of her 
Jeisure time. 

“Do you know where she is, Har- 
gtave?” he demanded. “Quick! It’s 
nearly time for the curtain!” 

“Why, no,” said the leading man, 
turning deliberately on the frantic man- 
ager, “I don’t know where she is now, 
—of course not. The last time I saw her 


she was walking away from me and I 
didw’t bother to call her back.” 

McGee stepped close to him. 

“Hargrave,” he said, “you’ve been 
drinking! Don’t—never mind denying 
it—I know! You’ve had a quarrel with 
Miss Evans and she has jumped the 
show. Is that the size of it?” 

“T haven’t the least idea what she’s 
done,” said the big fellow blandly, “and 
I’m not in the least interested.” 

McGee wasted no more time on him, 
Stepping to a speaking tube in the first 
entrance he called the orchestra leader 
and ordered him to repeat the overture 
until somebody told him to quit. Then, 
he sought Eleanor and in two minutes 
three maids were helping the excited 
girl into the costume of Her Highness 
—the prima donna réle. 

“Now is your chance,” he said to her 
grimly as he left her at the door of the 
dressing room. “You’ve got to make 
good!” 

Eleanor stood in the entrance, wait- 
ing for her cue and trying in vain to 
make her heart beat less riotously. She 
knew her lines perfectly; she was cer- 
tain of herself in the action of the 
opening scene and she thanked her 
stars that the first song of the part was 
long deferred; then came the cue 
and she stepped out into the glare of 
light, seeing dimly beyond it the big 
auditorium that seemed to be feebly 
lighted by thousands of glowing eyes. 
Forgetting that—forgetting everything 
but the part, she advanced gaily to the 
center of the stage, repeating the lines 
with all the certainty of the missing 
Miss Evans. Then her heart stopped 
beating for an instant and the people 
on the stage seemed to swim before her. 
She had glancéd into the right-hand 
stage box and there, staring as though 
he did not believe his eyes, sat Arthur 
Reynolds at the head of a box-party! 

But Eleanor’s confusion and dismay 
were only momentary and fortunately 
were covered by an antic of the come- 
dian, which brought a roar from the 
house. Recovering herself by a supreme 
effort and avoiding that box in a panic 
of fear lest she should again lose her 
presence of mind, she strode bravely 
through the part, the lines rolling from 
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“her tongue as glibly as though she had 
played it nightly for a month. Indeed, 
when the first shock of seeing Arthur 
Sitting there, staring at her, had passed, 
his presence acted as a tonic and she 
found herself planning to play the part 
‘with every ounce of strength that was 
in her—just to show him what she 
could do! The cat was out of the bag 
now—she would make the best of it! 
Suddenly she was brought out of this 
- half-reverie by a patter of applause— 
Hargrave had made his entrance and 
his friends in front were announcing 
their presence. Never had she loathed 
him as she did then—with the knowl- 
edge of his cavalier treatment of 
Miss Evans fresh in her mind. As 
he approached, speaking the familiar 
lines they had rehearsed so often, she 
unconsciously shrank back and had 
none of the air of the character she was 
portraying—a princess welcoming one 
of her suitors. 

Hargrave’s eyes were fixed upon her 
face as he drew near Mer and his smile 
‘was almost a leer as he took the slender 
hand she grudgingly extended. 

“TI salute you, queen of my heart,” he 
said, and bowed over Eleanor’s hand. 
But instead of pressing his lips to her 
fingers, Hargrave suddenly towered 
‘over the frightened girl and with the 
same half-drunken leer on his face, 
threw his arms around her and kissed 
her full upon the lips. Eleanor grew 
white as death, but as swiftly as though 
she had been insulted upon the street in- 
stead of upon the stage, she wrenched 
her right arm free and struck Hargrave 
‘across the face. He reeled back in dis- 
may and then, as things began to go 
around and around in a sickening cir- 
cle, she saw Arthur Reynolds climbing 
over the railing of the box and rush- 


- ing upon the stage, his face livid with 


anger. She saw him strike Hargrave 
just as an army of stage-hands seemed 
to rush upon the pair from the wings, 
and then the curtain swished down, 


+ 


cutting off the view of battalions of ex- 
cited faces out in the house. Eleanor 
quietly fainted at the foot of her 
painted throne. 

When she knew anything again she 
became conscious of a soft, forward 
motion and made out that she was in a 
cab being borne gently along an asphalt- 
ed street. Focusing her attention upon 
things nearer at hand, she found that 
she was supported by a brawny arm 
that was around her shoulders and that 
she was resting cosily against a coat- 
lapel. When her ideas took a little more 
definite shape, she discavered that the 
arm and the coat-lapel belonged to 
Arthur. She looked at him in mild 
surprise and then settled back against 
the coat-lapel in supreme content. 

“There, there,” he said. soothingly. 
“It’s all right. We’re going right along 
home to mother and we’re not going 
to talk about it at all.” 

“Oh, but I want to talk about it!” 
declared Eleanor, sitting up straight 
very suddenly. “It was perfectly shame- 
ful of me and—and, oh, Arthur, wasn’t 
it awful?” 

A little gust of tears dampened the 
coat-lapel after that outburst, and then 
Arthur, winking at a street-lamp they 
happened to be passing, ventured to 
say: 

“And she’s never going back there 
again ?” 

A violently shaken head was sufficient 
evidence of negation. 

“And she’s never, never going to run 
away and be naughty any more?” he 
went on, gently patting the little head. 

Again there were signals that he had 
guessed correctly, and just then the cab 
drew up at Eleanor’s door. Arthur 
lifted her out and half carried her up 
the stairs, sobbing and laughing into 
his ear. He gently opened the door, be- 
yond which he knew Mrs. Masters 
would be waiting for her daughter. 

“Mother, you can retire early after 
this,” he said. “Eleanor has resigned.” 





YOUR PART 
IN THE PLAY 


A talk with Amer- 
ican audiences by 


Madge Titheradge 


”. Qe Tite). 





OUBTLESS you are well ac- 
D quainted with the stories of “open- 
ing nights” and have become sati- 
ated with recitals of the terrifying 
things that happen to the actor when 
he makes his initial bow in a new piece. 
It is not my intention to attempt to 
weave a romance, telling how my heart 
fell into my shoes, or how my voice 
stuck in my throat, when I made my 
first entrance on the stage of an Ameri- 
can theatre. Sufficient to whisper that I 
was in an awful funk; but that I soon 
got over it. I intend to deal with “the 
people out in front.” : 

When it was first suggested that I 
come to America, I was at once de- 
lighted and what your small boy would 
term “scared to death.” Friends assured 
me solemnly that I would not like 
America; that the noise and bustle 
and hysteria would unnerve me and 
make it impossible for me to do my 
best work. Notwithstanding, I decided 
I would find out for myself. To my 
utter surprise, and to the confounding 
of the prophets at home, I failed to 
meet with any of the terrible things 
that had been pictured to me. 

Mr. Lewis Waller, one of the most 
popular of English managers and 
stars, was already in this country, play- 


ing the principal réle in “The Garden 
of Allah.” I had been Mr. Waller’s 
leading woman at home for several 
years, and before he left England, we 
had been appearing in the piece in 
which I made my American début, “A 
Butterfly On The Wheel.” Mr. Waller 
decided to produce this piece in New 
York. So he cabled me to come and 
play the part I had played at home. 

I was not long in making up my 
mind. Within four days after the re- 
ceipt of the cable, I was safely tucked 
aboard ship and steaming across the 
Atlantic. I arrived, right side up, in 
New York, and immediately went into 
rehearsals for our New York premiére. 
And, having opened, and -the piece 
having been favorably received, I 
settled down amazingly and have be- 
come quite an American person al- 
ready. 

On our opening night, after the first 


nervousness had been dispelled by a 


hearty reception from a very friendly 


audience, I seemed imbued with a new © 


interest in the part. I had appeared in 
it over three hundred times at home, 
and had thought that I had tired of it 
and would be unable to inject any fresh- 
ness into my work. But so friendly and 
so spontaneous was the enthusiasm of 
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” the audience that I felt like a new wom- 


* an. Never had the part appealed so 


- to me. I was playing to an audience of 
magnetic people, who seemed deter- 
mined they would enjoy themselves, if 
given half a chance. 

This feeling of enjoyment-desire 
waited over the footlights and made 
me and my associated players work our 
very hardest. The big scene of the play, 
the court-room trial scene, was abso- 
lutely an astonishing success. While 
this scene was the crux of the piece 
when presented in England, it had oc- 
_ curred to us that, inasmuch as it was 
an English court, with English legal 
practice and procedure on view, it 
might fail in America. But the Ameri- 
can audiencegrose to the climax more 
superbly than even our English au- 
diences had done. 

The attitude of the audience has a 
more marked effect upon the work of 
an actor than any other factor. If your 
audience be cordial, sympathetic, anx- 
ious to be pleased, the actor is encour- 
_ aged, stimulated to do his best. And 
that is why I dearly love American au- 
diences, or rather New York audiences. 
(I have not yet had an opportunity to 
play before the people of your other 
cities. ) 

In my own country, where all my 


ee _ professional life has been spent, I have. 


found it much more difficult to play to 
the run of the audiences. Not that Eng- 
lishmen are the less appreciative. On 
the contrary, they are fidelity itself to 
the artist who succeeds in -enlisting 
‘their approval and support. But your 
average Englishman comes into the 
theatre as he would into his club—it is 
merely a passing, casual incident. He 
goes to see the plays that interest every- 
one else. But he is very careful not to 
permit his feelings to run away with 
his sober, methodical mentality. I really 
never noticed this trait until I came to 
America. The English theatre-goer 
doubtless enjoys the play, in his own 
way, just as much as the Americans. 
But he does not feel that he is called 
upon to express his approval in the 
same hearty manner that audiences in 
this country display. 

It has struck me, upon comparison, 


that in my own country, audiences have 
the aspect of being much more mature - 
—in fact, rather old and settled; while 
here there is a youthfulness that sweeps 
away reserve. 

Of course, even in England, there 
is a vast difference in the attitude of 
audiences in different cities, And, as 
the actor encounters this constantly 
changing atmosphere, while touring in 
what we call the provinces, it uncon- 
sciously affects his playing. Some ac- 
tors are more easily affected than 
others, but any actor pitched to the 
nervous tension needful in playing 
difficult rdles, will feel instinctively 
the response or lack of response on 
the part of the audience. Each new 
audience that you face means that you 
have to readjust the key of your rdéle 
to fit. 

I do not mean that an actor has a 
number of standards in playing his 
rdle. What I wish to convey is that 
he is largely controlled by his audience. 
If I make my entrance on the stage 
and feel that magnetic influence, a sort 
of bond of appreciation between myself 
and the auditorium, I am able, quite 
as a matter of course, to give a much 
better performance than I would, were 
the audience cold or bored. 

If audiences only knew how very 
important their approval and applause 
are to the actor!—not so much as 
approval and applause, in themselves, 
but as a sort-of gauge by which the © 
actor can feel that he is rising to the 7 
demands of the occasion, or is failing ~ 
to enlist interest and attention. 

One reason why it is of advantage 
to the actor to appear in one city for | 
a prolonged engagement lies in the fact = 
that he is playing before the same gen- 
eral class of people, night after night. 
If he appears in a new city every week, | 


before people whose perspective in | 


things theatrical differs vastly, he has 4 
to readjust his acting each week. 


As an example, in playing our pres- © 
ent piece, I have found that it is abso- | 
lutely essential that I have the hearty, = 


even though unexpressed, approval of ~ 
my audience, especially when playing © 
the big trial scene. This scene in itself 
is nerve-racking and trying to a degree. 





























4 RECENT PHOTOGRAPH OF MISS MADGE TITHERADGE, WHO IS NOW STARRING AS Peggy Admaston 
“A BUTTERFLY ON.THE,.WHEEL””’ 
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MISS MADGE TITHERADGE. 
A 
THIS ENGLISH ACTRESS, WHO CAME HERE TO PLAY THE TITLE ROLE IN “A. BUTTERFLY ON THE 
WHEEL,” IS MUCH PLEASED AT THE RESULT OF HER VENTURE. “I DEARLY LOVE 
AUDIENCES,” SHE SAYS 
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It is extremely difficult to create and 
sustain the atmosphere of realism under 
the best of conditions, particularly when 
you have played it nearly four hundred 
times. If it were not for the fact that 
the audiences invariably throw their 
mental support across the footlights, 
during this climactic thirty minutes of 
dialogue, I doubt very much if I 
could be able to sustain the part night 
after night. 

During the time we were appearing 
in England in “A Butterfly On The 
Wheel,” our route provided for a brief 
engagement in the town of Blackburn. 
Now in Blackburn the bulk of the popu- 
lation consists of mill-workers. We 
played our piece, but it aroused little 
enthusiasm. 

Although we appreciated that our 
play might not appeal as favorably to 
the Blackburnites as it did to London- 
ers, we were hardly prepared for the 
general lack of interest. Mr. Waller was 
buttonholed by several of the citizens at 
the end of the performance, who told 


him that it was a good show, but that’ 


the woman talked too much. 

Just imagine! They took exception to 
the fact that the big scene of the play 
calls for the playing-up of the principal 
{feminine character! She is appearing in 
open court, endeavoring to clear ther 
name of slandet. But the worthy citi- 
zens of Blackburn thought it was out 
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of place for a girl to be so prominent, 
especially in a court room, where she 
defied the judge, the jury and the whole 
British Empire. You can imagine the 
effect this had on my acting the part. 

Since I have been in New York I 
have been particularly impressed with 
the attendance of young people at the 
theatre—not children, but men and 
women in their early twenties and thir- 
ties. It is a positive delight for me to 
watch the intense interest with which 
the girls and young matrons watch the 
progress of the play. There is none of 
that distressing chattering and whis- 
pering that so often tends to throw the 
artist on the stage out of his stride. In- 
stead there is the closest attention every 
minute of the play. This is not always 
—or even generally—true in Eng- 
land. 

When I go home for the summer 
holidays, I am going to look up those 
pessimistic English friends who foretold 
my dislike of this country, and tell 
them they do not know anything about 
this country. The noise and bustle and 
hysteria may be present, but the only 
one of the three attributes that has 
come to my notice is the bustle: in- 
telligent, well-directed hurry that does 
not snort and rush about. This bustle 
means something: alertness, vivacity, 
and a wonderful capacity for enjoy- 
ment. 
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SAITH THE MAN FROM BROADWAY 


“OTIS HARLAN,” avers the Man from Broadway, “once told me that his 
original intention when he started out in life was not to be an actor but to 
become a dentist. His father, however, sidetracked that idea by performing 


an operation on him.” 


“What was the operation?” some one asked. 
“He cut off his allowance, and Otie had to go to work. So he started 


drawing audiences instead of teeth.” 








GEORGE M. COHAN 


Interviewed by 


fer .<e_- Goo 


The actor-fplaywright-song- 
writer, telling of a talk with a 
lady, asks himself some: pertr- 








e nent and impertinent questions 
ss me 
LADY she was! write plays and songs and all that sort 
She had a shabby face but a_ of thing.” 
fresh figure. The face was an “Well,” I hummed, as I hunted vain- 


original first edition set in block type ly for my epigram pocket. “It is hard 
with wood-cuts and dog-eared edges, to say, a little. For.everybody’s doing 
and the figure was the twenty-nine cent it. I just work—get things done, so to 
size marked down from thirty-five. speak, as it were—I just DO!” 
After five day’s hurdling, The : “But where?” panted The 
Lady ran me to earth in the Lady. 
north-east corner of the lower “Wherever I. don’t spot 
vestibule between two swing- a policeman,” came my 
ing doors, and ten minutes soft confidence. 
before the curtain went up “DEAR, dear ME!” 
on “Forty-five Minutes from mused The Lady. “Then 
Broadway.” you certainly must work 
She opened the conversa- on the Square here!” 
tion as gingerly as if I’d been She meant Times 
a can of sardines and she was Square, of course, Not so 
afraid the tin would split on bad, that. 
her before she’d rolled the open- 
er all around. Said The Lady: 

























He Didn’t Study 


“My dear Mr. Cohan! Browning 
I’ve been trying SO hard for 
SO long to find you. And “BUT not with 
now I want to get an one,’’ I de- 
interview that really murred. “For 


youknowl 
never work by 
rule.” 

“T see. Just 
with rhythms,” 
remarked The 
Lady. 

‘*Which 


will be just 
STUNNING! 

“Please tell 
me how you 
work,’’ she 
went on. “You 
know what I 
mean: how you 


A boyhood picture of George M, Cohan 
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kind?” I queried cautious- 
ly. Honest, she had me 
there. I never was a 
Browning scholar. “Do 
you mean the sort that 
come with a twenty- 
year guarantee or the 
old-fashioned sort that 
father used to recom- 
mend when we were 
boys?” 

“You're so cute!” cried 
The Lady. “Why, you are 
ORIGINAL! I knew that 
yesterday. I asked that 
twinkle-eyed man upstairs 
with an innocent face 
where I’d be sure to find 
you and he said ‘Right 
down in the box-of- 
fice.’ ” 

“Yes I’m _ usually 
down right in the box- 
office,” I had to admit. 

Then, without giving 
me a chance, The Lady 
stepped directly on the 
toes of a very delicate 
subject—something we 
usually don’t discuss in, 
public. Remarked Thef 
Lady, with downcast 
eyes,—and they were 
real nice eyes, too,— 
‘*‘Well, now Mr. 
Cohan! IS it true 
that we’re to see 
another—that is, 
to see a—a new 
little Cohan plav 
in the au- 
tumn ?” 

It was my 
time to blush. 

When I 
had_ recov- 
ered from my 
confusion, I 
admitted the - 


Cohan?” 


“You poor, 





possibility, I ‘*T never saw a problem play, except David War- 
gathered my freld in ‘ Peter’ Grimm.’ S&nd of course, then I 
dignity in my didn't go to see the problem. I went to see David. 
hands and No, I never go to see grand ofera— it is just 
1 , h musical melodrama gone mad at Delmonico prices. 
begged that I like the Hippodrome and the Winter Garden 
the story be and the Circus. I like to feel folks’ laughter."’ 

kept as quiet 
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as possible. So The Lady gave me her 
word as One Woman to An Author. 
Then she turned right around and 
urged my confidence. She was like 
most women, greedy for details. 
poor thing!” 
sighed. “Do tell me all about it 
now. Just how did it happen, Mr. 


she 


She Knew He was Irish 


SHE was very careful 
about that precise final 


accent on my name. 


gan. 


he?” 
The 


Somebody must have 
betrayed that I 
was Irish. 

“Well,” I be- 
“There’s 
nothing much to 
tell. A young, a 
very young, 

man went to 
New York 
from a little 
country 
lage. 
then he came 
back home 
again.” 

“How could 
objected 
Lady. 
“That kind never 
come back!” 


vil- 


And 


“But this one did,” 


T insisted. 


“That’s the 
story and the whole of 


the new little play.” 
“Ah ha,” chortled 
The Lady. “Then it’s 


a problem.” 
I denied. 
“Tt’s a laugh.” 


“No ” 


“Well, isn’t a laugh 
always a problem?” 
retorted The Lady. 


“Ts that 


woman’s 


a 
a 


laugh?’ I ques- 


tioned. 


“You are clever,” 
murmured The Lady. 
“Don’t ‘you just dote 
on problem plays ?” 
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“T don’t know,” I stammered, stung 
by my ignorance. “‘You'see I never saw 
a problem play, except David War- 
field in ‘Peter Grimm.’ And of 
course then I-didn’t go to see the 
problem. I went to see David. 
No, I never go to grand opera 
—it is just musical melodrama 
gone mad at Delmonico prices. I 
like the Hippodrome and the Winter 
Garden and the Circus. I like to feel 





folks’ laughter and—” 


“Wont you please tell me andthe /{ 
public,” The Lady 
“where you get all your ideas ?” 
Closely I bent towards her 


and whispered: 


“I NEVER HAVE HAD 
ANY IDEAS—NEVERA 


ONE! And I’m mighty 


glad of it.” 


“Then how do you 
write your plays?” plead- 


ed The Lady. _ 


Plays Are Like 


Checks 


“THAT’S the 
easiest thing I do, 


—write them,” I 
confessed. 
“Plays are like 
checks—hard to 
cash sometimes. 
Still, all I have 
to do to write a- 
play is to go 
hunt myself a 
situation. And 
thousands of 
men and women 
every day right 
here in New 
York go out to 
hunt a_ situa- 
tion.” 


“Bosh!” snapped 
The Lady. “One situation 


can’t support a whole com- 


pany.” 
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interrupted, / 






































George M. 
Cohan's wife 
and two 
children 











never saw any moving pictures in any 


“In the Colian way it can,” I ex- of your shows, not even in ‘Walling- 
plained. “That’s where I ring in the  ford.’” 


moving pictures.” 


“Yes, you did,” I contradicted. “All 


“The WHAT?” sneered The Lady. my shows are moving pictures. They 


“T’ll grant you the phonograph, but I 


all just movingly picture people—no, 

















GEORGE M. COHAN 


my friend, that is not even intended 
for a pun; it is a plain statement 
of fact. My plays have no ideas. 
Neither do most people. The 
principal asset of most people 
is the strings their friends and 
their enemies and their rel- 
atives have got on ’em.” 

“What has all that got to 
do with you?” demanded 
The Lady. 

“I gather them up, 
these strings — that’s 
all,” said I. “And then, I 
snip a string here and two 
or three more there, and 
thread my situations on 
them ; that makes a Cohan 
play. Pretty little halters 
they are, too, to hitch up 
the public and the box-of- 
fice. You see, I know what 
people want of me and from 
me and I give them what 
they want I never try to de- 
liver what the public hasn’t 
ordered. It is all plain now?” 

“You’re such a disappoint- 
ing man, that you are al- 
most normal,” pouted The 
Lady. “Why, when you talk 
you don’t use-any slang at 
all. In twenty minutes I 
haven’t heard you use a 
single flipper !” 

I twisted my mouth 
to the other side. “Of 
course, you haven’t,” 
cried I. “Ali my 
slang’s copyrighted 
by the box-office. 
All the receipts are 
there. And, like 
mother, I never 
could cook up 
things well without 
the receipts.” 

“Ah, yes, I see,” 
blindly smiled The 
Lady. “But maybe 
you can tell me 
~e thing more: what’s your favorite me without having to have a lemon near 

ower.” by!” 

“Killarney roses,” replied I prompt- On a Fast Train 
ly, “if they’re the kind that can walk “DEAR ME,” spoke The Lady; and 
and wear diamonds and drink tea with then, with the most flattering unction: 


“All 
my shows 
are mov- 

mg pictures. 
They all just 
movingly picture 
feople—no, my friend, 
that is not even intended 
for a fun; it is a plain state- 
ment of fact. My plays have 
notdeas. Neither do most people. 
The principal asset of most people 

is the strings their friends and their 
enemies and their relatives have got on 'em”’ 
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“The late Mr. Balzac, so I’ve been told, 
used to find his best inspiration while 
writing, «from copious draughts of 
strong green tea. In your frenzies of 
composition, Mr. Cohan, what sort of 
stimulant do you find the most satis- 
fying?” 

The Lady had me here, So I told the 
truth. I owned up to my one overween- 
ing weakness, that besets me when I’m 
writing a play or even a song. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Cohan, parents of George M. Cohan 


“You can’t buy this stimulant of mine 
either at the Lambs or the Friars,” came 
my confession. “You have to swallow it 
straight and untoddied. Usually you can 
get it at the Grand Central Station— 
and I can tell you that it’s the best you 
ever saw.” 
“Yes, yes, yes,’ 
The Lady. 
“It’s a twelve to twenty-four hour 
run on the fastest of the limiteds, se- 
curely locked up in a private compart- 
ment with nothing else but an occasional 
meal and plenty of paper and a good 
fountain pen,” said I. “There’s nothing 
on earth, either food or drink or drug, 
that’s so prolific of results—nothing 
like it to make the head whizz and the 
brain work and your ideas rise like a 
bull market !” 
“Yes, yes,” gasped The Lady. 
“But, did you never try an 
airship ?” 

“No,” I admitted. “I have 
left all the airships to our 
friend, Mr. Wallace Ed- 


> 


eagerly interrupted 


dinger.” 

“And he?” queried 
‘The Lady. 

“Mr. Eddinger,” 


quoth I suavely, and I 
hope not unkindly, 
“rather gladly passed up 
his airship in “The Avia- 
tor,’ and called in ‘Of- 
ficer 666.’ ” 
“That’s true,” 
said The Lady, 
coyly, and turned 
to go, offended, 
I fear, by a mis- 
takenidea 
that I was 
seeking some 
free advertis- 
ing. “Why 
don’t you 
write a song 
about it,” she 
firedover 
her shoulder 
as a parting 
gibe. 
Now, why 
don’t I? 
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The 


ACTRESS - 
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A remarkab] 4 


document 


by a woman who went on 


the stage because she had 
to support her children 








” hak Int Ntohe 


HE stage-struck girl is not the 

only one who faces the foot- 

lights for love of them. Some- 
times a woman suddenly confronted 
with the problem of taking care of 
herself and her little children chooses 
cold-bloodedly the life of an actress 
because of ‘its bread-winning possi- 
bilities. Then, if she has any ability 
and stays in the profession, she 
comes to love the work for its own 
sake. Acting is too absorbing and 
too grateful an occupation to allow 
any of its members to remain indif- 
ferent. 

We hear a great deal about the 
glory and applause—the gaiety of the 
life and its opportunities for travel,for 
meeting people and for self-improve- 
ment—of art for art’s sake and the 
ennobling influence of the right kind 
of drama. But what I want to tell 
about i3 the possibility it offers as a 
means of livelihood to the woman 
who must make her own way and 
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who has the blessed responsibility of 
several children to maintain. 

I met a woman once who could 
talk of nothing but the trouble and 
anxiety her one little girl gave her. 

“It’s a dreadful responsibility to 
bring up a child,” she said, “and 
mine is so troublesome. I’m worried 
to death. Nobody knows, who hasn’t 
a child.” She went on at length, giv- 
ing detailed accounts of the time she 
gave, the sacrifices she made, and 
the problems she met every day be- 
cause of her one poor lone little 
chicken. And she had a husband 
bringing home a fat pay envelope or 
something like it, with the regularity 
of a clock that sometimes strikes half 
a dozen times in an hour. She didn’t 
know anything about the high cost 
of living. She wouldn’t have known a 


. bill if she had met it in the street. She 


never met them anywhere else. They 
didn’t call on her in vast hordes the 
first of every month, as they—but 
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that hasn’t anything to do with the 
story, 

“It’s funny, isn’t it,” I said—to go 
back to where I left off. (You know 
most people do get confused and for- 
get what they were talking about 
when anybody says “bills.”) 

“It’s funny,” I said, “how differ- 
ently people feel about those things. 
Now. it is one of the regrets of my 
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at home—can say for their children. 
You know children really are not 
such bug-bears as some women try 
to make them out. A good nurse and 
a good governess will do just as well 
by children when their mother is 
away for a month as when she goes 
for the week end. They will do bet- 
ter for them than a worried, harassed, 
overworked mother. 


life that I have- 
n’t a large fam- 
ily.” 

“Have you 
any children?” 
she asked. 

“Yes,” I an- 
swered as mod- 
estly as I could, 
trying to forget 
about Cornelia 
and all the rest 
of us proud, 
foolish mothers. 

“How many?” 

“Only six,” I 
answered ‘sadly; 
and the conver- 
sation ended. 

“But what do 
you do with all 
your children 
when you are 


out on’ the 
road?” — people 
ask me. 








@IHERE never has 
pe : ‘a been any glamour 
iq about the life of the 

Ea stage to me. 

I went into it seriously 
when I was a woman grown 
and had had a taste of life’s 
cheerful little responsibilities; 
I went into it because I had 
to do something to take care 
of my children and myself, 
and I believed that I could do 
better there than any place. 

It has more than realized 
my expectations. I don’t 
mean that my children. have 
been reared in luxury, but 
they have always been well 
fed, well clothed. We have 
kept their faces clean and 
taught them the Ten Com- 
mandments 





There may be 
other _profes- 
sions into which 
a woman can go 
without capital | 
or expensive 
training and 
without work- 
ing all the youth 
and joy out of 
her life, provide 
the best of ev- 
erything for her 
children. But I 
don’t know what 
they are. I don’t 
mean that my 
children have 
been reared in 
luxury, but they 
have always 
been well fed, 
well clothed. 
We have kept 
their faces clean’ 
and taught them 

















the Ten- Com- 








They ask it in 








the pitying tone 
of people who are sure the poor, neg- 
lected little things will stick beans up 
their noses, or forget to breathe, or 
get under the wheels of the neigh- 
bor’s carpet sweeper and be mangled 
for life if mother runs out to make 
an honest dollar. So I answer in kind: 
“Oh, I just hang them up on pegs 
until I get back. Then I take them 
down, brush their hair and wipe their 
noses and they are in perfectly good 
order.” And that’s more than some 
women—even those who are always 





mandments. 

There never has been any glamour 
about the life*of the stage to me. I 
went into it seriously, when I was a 
woman grown and had had a taste 
of life’s cheerful little responsibili- 
ties; I went into it because I had to 
do something to take care of my chil-. 


dren and myself, and I believed that 


I could do better there than any place 
else. It has more than realized my ex- 
pectations. The moral, physical, and 
financial responsibility of six children 
is no slight thing, no matter how 
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gaily we take life as we find it, and it 
would be an ungrateful woman who 
did not love a profession that has 
made this responsibility an easy, joy- 
ous matter. 

I have four boys, Joseph, Elliott, 
James Edgar, and Douglas, all with 
business and athletic tastes. My boy 
Douglas, who is in high school, is 
the champion high jumper of New 
Jersey. He has thirty-eight imedals, 
three silver cups, and tour goid 
watches, he has won in jumping 


events. I have two girls, Katherine. 


and Sallie, her mother’s namesake. 
Both of them are domestic and 
* homey in their tastes. No one of the 
six wants to go on the stage. And 
this for no reason except that their 
inclinations and talents seem to run 
in other directions. 

I have wished that my oldest boy, 
Joseph, might decide to be an actor, 
for he has shown himself very clever 
in amateur theatricals. But I never 
have tried to influence them. It is 
something they must decide for 
themselves. I am a little surprised, 
sometimes, that none of them show 
any inclination to follow a path their 
mother has found so eminently sat- 
isfactory, but although they know its 
advantages, it is to them only one of 
many ways of making a living. They 
haven’t any false illusions about it. 

Douglas did try it once. Miss Max- 
ine Elliott gave him a part at my 
request once, when I was in her com- 
pany, so that I might have him with 
me. It was not a speaking part. All 
he had to do was to walk on and look 
beautiful. Before we began rehearsals 
my manager made some changes and 
I went with another company. Miss 
Elliott wanted to keep Douglas with 
her and he rehearsed three times. 
Then he resigned. 

“T was too good for the part, Moth- 
er,” he explained to me. “I was alto- 
gether too good for that part.” 

He never has tried it since. 
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The pride of my children in their 
mother and her accomplishments is 
that of all well reared, much loved 
children. They think I am the great- 
est living actress in captivity. Many 
a time when I have been playing 
where I could have them near me, my 
eppearance has been greeted by a 
shrill little voice: ; 

“Oh, there’s my Mamma. See my 
Mamma!” 

And sometimes I have fancied I 
could hear the applause of their soft 
little hands, and I have said a little 
prayer of thanksgiving that the work 
I did not only made it possible to keep 
them well cared for and happy, but 
brought into my own life no obliga- 
tion to spend long hours in office or 
shop to drain my vitality and good 
humor. 

There may be another profession 
which allows a woman to bring up 
six children and keep her youthful- 
ness, her health, and joyous spirits 
while she is doing it, and at the same 
time lay up a little for that everlast- 
ing damp day we are always hearing 
so much about, but I don’t know 
what it is. 

When I was a young girl, I taught 
school; but, with all due respect to 
one of the noblest professions in the 
world, I am glad I did not turn back 
to it. 

The well-being of my children is 
assured now. I have a little farm 
down at Princess Bay, Staten Island, 
and when I am not playing I work 
on my farm and sell chickens and 
eggs to the market, and indulge my 
hobby for cats. 

I have a wonderful time and get 
acquainted again with my half-dozen 
children, the most enthusiastic audi- 
ence an actress ever had—and who, 
thanks to a remunerative and joyous 
profession, have always been a joy 
and never a care or a burden to 4 
mother who has been at the same 
time the family bread winner. 

















AT THE 


CEMETERY GATES | 


, gr, cee 
Arnold Daly, the actor, writes 


an unusual sort of short story 


Poh 


I 


AT THE GATE—THE OTHER WOMAN 
SPEAKS 


HAD to come, dear heart. The very 

thought of the dreariness and chill 

out here drew me to you. It is so 
still! The wind sighing through the bare 
branches of the trees serves only to 
emphasize the silence. The silence of 
Death! Oh, God! Shall I tear up the 
earth, reach down to you, and make 
you speak to me? 

It is I, dear one! I, whose very 
thought was wont to call you to me, 
whose iaintest whisper would bring you 
to my arms. 

See, beloved, my arms are clinging 
to the sod above you! My breast is 
aching to pillow your dear head! My 
lips form kisses as they touch the 
mold! 

Why do you stay down there in the 
darkness when I want you so? You, 
who always hated even the dim shad- 
ows of the twilight? 

“Come up into the light, sweetheart ; 
I want to see’ the love in your eyes and 
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joy curl up the corners of your crimson 
mouth,” you used to say to me. 

Now, now I am loving you, and you 
will not see how sorrow has changed 
my lips. 

I am afraid—afraid, dear, of this 
strange quiet! Don’t you want me still 
to love you? Down there, have you 
come to feel that all our mad joy was 
sin? Why do you not speak? Ah, yes! 
I know I am mad to ask; but I am so 
lonely, dear one, and it is only here 
above your quiet grave that I dare let 
my breaking heart speak. Each day my 
body sets. about its usual task, but my 
despairing soul goes wandering through 
space, seeking to rend the awful veil 
of death that I may hear your voice 
again. 

Will nothing break the silence of this 
dreadful place? Is there not a bird 
above in the trees that might answer its 
mate? See! See, love; I am taking this 
pansy from my bosom, and with this 
bit of rosemary I place it here. You 
used to laugh at me, because I insisted 
upon your wearing them for remem- 
brance—and, now, surely, you have not 
forgotten! If so, take my memories, 
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too. I can not live much longer with II 
them. 

This stillness maddens me. I seem 
to have no place here beside you. In How this holy stillness calms and 
that narrow cot, dear heart, is there consoles me! It falls on my bereaved 
not room for just one little thought of heart like a benediction and fills it 
love and me? with an unspeakable solace. The soft 

Ah, I could not be so cruel to you! sighing of the wind makes me feel that 
Not even Death himself could , even Nature sympathizes with 
keep me from coming back my grief. 
to you to heal the hurt a The grass about you 
little. But you make no is beginning to take on a 
sign, and I must go on tinge of green, which 
living. Again I kiss the speaks to me of ever- 
flower and leaf, love, lasting life. I cannot 
and place them here on think of you as down 
your breast over your there, my dear, but 
heart. How many times in some way I 
I did that, while you pro- seem to feel 
tested you did not need 
them to remember! Do you 
need them now, dear? In that 
mysterious land, do you still 
want. me? If I were sure you 
did, how quickly would I come! 


AT THE GRAVE—THE WIFE SPEAKS 
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you always near me. Sometimes I 
almost seem able to brush the veil aside 
and to meet you face to face. Ah, yes, 
my own, sometime I know that I shall 
do it, and find you waiting on the other 
side with arms outstretched to clasp 
me! 

You have only gone beyond a 
little way. Already I see your dear face 
turned toward me, while your loving 
voice guides me on—on into the light, 
my own, for I have the inexpressible 
joy of knowing that one so good, so 
thoughtful, and so tender is in the light 
of Peace Everlasting. 

I am afraid I could not bear this 
separation, dear, had I not the right to 
grieve; but I am your wife. Yes, I 
know the service says “Until death do 
us part,” but we know—I out here in 
the stillness, and you up there in the 
light—that though death has parted 
us, it will again unite us. Life will not 
be all grief, dear, for I will have my 
memories of you. On them I shall make 
living out of existence. 

This delicious silence is a balm to my 
grief-bruised soul, and the wind has 
touched the grasses about your head 
as though you were giving me a sign 
of your everlasting love. 

Ah, here is a sign—a pansy and a 
sprig of rosemary, dropped from some 
one’s hands carelessly, and now blown 
into my lap. Well I remember how you 
used to wear the posy, while sometimes 
I chaffed you about the sentimentality 
of it. “Pansies for thought, rosemary 
for remembrance,” you always mur- 
mured, and your eyes grew tender. And 
now, above your grave, by some strange 
chance, pansy and rosemary have come 
to me. 

Dear one, do you think I needed 
them to remember all through the com- 
ing years? Aye, though they stretch 
themselves to my allotted three score 
and ten, my greatest joy will be the 
memory of our little while together, 
and the sure faith of being with you 
when eternity shall open to my view. 


AT THE CEMETERY GATES 
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III 

OUTSIDE THE GATES—BOTH WOMEN 
SPEAK 


“Ah! Mabel! I did not know you 
had friends in this home of the dead.” 
“T have no relatives here, but I some- 


times: stop a moment and wander 


among the graves. I think it does one 
good. It helps one to understand the 
full meaning of life and death. I have 
not seen you, Ruth, since the death of 
your husband. I thought I would write 
to you, but letters are so unsatisfac- 
tory.” 

“Thank you, dear. I knew that; 
and I also knew that you, perhaps, 
realized my loss more than most of my 
friends. 

“I know my husband liked you very 
much for he often spoke of your clev- 
erness, and, particularly, of your ai- 
ways happy disposition. You will never 
know, my dear, unless you lose your 
own husband, what an aching void in 
my life is left. 

“Do you know I have been com- 
forted to-day by a silly little circum- 
stance which might happen to anyone, 
but which, coming to me just at this 
time, is like a real message from the 
dead. This little flower and leaf blew 
from his grave right into my lap. 

“Of course, I know they fell from 
the bouquet of some one passing by, 
but all his friends were aware how he 
loved pansies and rosemary leaf. You 
remember how he always used to wear 
them in his coat and will understand 
what it means to me. 

“T almost feel as if he told me not 
even Death could take from him re- 
membrance. Ah! here comes my motor. 
Shall I drive you home?” 

“No, mine will be here in a moment. 
I see it coming around the corner. I am 
so glad you have found a ray of com- 
fort in the little flower. Yes, I will 
come and see you soon. Good-by! I 
also will take it for a sign. Great God 
of the Universe, teach me to forget.” 





HAVE YOU 
HEARD THIS ONE? 


by Magda Francis West 


EDDIE FOY and family have produced their own version of “The Ter- 4 
rible Meek,” the one-act play by Charles Rann Kennedy that has been so | 


much discussed ever since its presentation at The Little Theatre, with the | 


daring innovation of the entire action taking place in Stygian darkness. 
In what few bits of spare time he can coax from “Over the River,” in * 
which he is playing at the Globe, Mr. Foy found time to canter over to the | 
Winthrop Ames playhouse and see for himself this modernized acting ver- ; 
sion of a section of the gospel. : 
A few evenings later he mentioned where he’d been to his wife. Like all 
good wives, Mrs. Foy asked her husband for HIS opinion of it. 
“Huh—hh—huh—?” grunted Eddie Foy. “Why, yes, my dear; get the 
children and come here.” 
The little flock of Foy stairsteps gathered together, along’ with their mother, 
Obedient to pantomimic gestures from Foy, the father, the cohort followed | 
him into the very backest bedroom. Mr. Foy turned out the light, flung wide © : 
the window and motioned his family to gaze out into the deep black night. ~ 
Far in the distance could be heard somebody scraping away on a violin. a 


“Fine! Perfect!” enthusiastically cried Mr. Foy, gently shaking his wife 
by the shoulder. “Why, it couldn’t be better. Now, my dear, just imagine 
that Aunt Jane is sitting on the window-sill reading us the gospel accordin: 
to St. Luke. And there you have ‘The Terrible Meek.’” 


S 


NAT GOODWIN peaceably was on tour. 

Seats were selling like hot-cakes. Mr. Goodwin was down in the foyer 
watching the weather. A thin-visaged woman with a throttle-hold on her © 
purse minced up to the window and bought one ticket for the matinée. ; 

As she passed out, counting and recounting her change, the woman over- ’ 
heard an acquaintance of Mr. Goodwin’s calling him by name. d 

The woman looked them both over with close scrutiny. Then she went ~ 
back to the box-office. ; 

“Is that Mr. Goodwin?” she demanded. 

“Ves.” 

“Mr. Nat C. Goodwin?” 

“Ves.” 

“The man who plays in this play I’ve just bought a ticket for?” 

“VES! ? q 

“All right,” said the. woman. She stopped, probed the fastnesses of her. | 
reticule, pulled out her newly secured ticket and pushed it back reluctantly = 
through the window. “If you’re sure that’s Mr. Goodwin,” remarked the ” 
woman, “you can take that ticket right back and give me an orchestra seat © 
as far front as you can get it—no, give me two orchestra seats and give them. | 
to me for to-night. For if that’s Nat Goodwin, I’m going to bring my feather- “ 4 
headed son along and show him just what matrimony can do for a man.’ 
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HENRY MILLER was summering in the White Mountains. Now Mr. 
Miller off stage is as charming as when he is displaying his histrionic abil- 
ities before the footlights. The actor’s really sincere following among the 
most exclusive visitors at the hotel, however, was a source of annoyance to 
the vanity of a certain raw young codger among the guests. One hot after- 
noon, an unexpected shower sent everybody scurrying to the veranda for 
shelter. Crowded together in little groups were two-thirds of the hotel’s 
guests. The Raw Young Codger thought he viewed an opportunity to embar- 
rass Mr. Miller, and nearing the actor, cried out: 

“Ah, say now; do tell us, Mr. Miller, if you can, what is the difference be- 
tween you and a jackass?” 

Quickly running over the chap with his eye, Mr. Miller leisurely paced 
off the distance between them and replied quietly: 

“I should estimate—well—about three feet!” 


FAY TEMPLETON, “reminiscencing” the other day, told this tale on Lil- 
lian Russell: 

Some years ago, in the days of the old Weber & Fields partnership, Miss 
Russell ordered a pair of corsets sent to her at the theatre. “Weber & Fields” 
was written rather conspicuously on the outside of the parcel and through 
some cross-circuiting, the bundle was delivered by mistake to Lew Fields. 

Eyeing carefully the unmistakable, unconcealable shape of the package, 
Mr. Fields, whose quick glance had caught sight of the words “Lillian Rus- 
sell” on the address, made his way with it to Miss Russell’s door. 

Waving away the maid, Mr. Fields insisted on seeing Miss Russell herself. 

When that lady finally came to the door, Mr. Fields handed over the box. 

“Of course,” said he gravely, “I know that it isn’t wine. But then—it is 
something else to make you tight.”. 


THE friends of the beautiful Miss Mary Mannering were much disap- 
ointed at the habiliments—there is no other name for them—in which 
omini Enfilden was costumed in Miss Mannering’s wonderful interpréta- 
tion of this réle in “The Garden of Allah.” So these friends went about lament- 
ing about “those awful clothes into which Mary Anderson put Mary Man- 
nering—now would you have thought she’d done it?” 

Madam de Navarro, however, had insisted that the note of penitence be 
sounded even in Domini’s costume. 

When Minna Gale assumed the réle, she changed all this, arguing on the 
theory that Domini had just come from London and would consequently 
have trunks full of pretty clothes. Still Miss Gale was hardly prepared for 
this stage whisper from an elaborately gowned woman in the second row of 
the orchestra, which reached over the footlights on the second night. 

“My,” sounded the sibilant tone, “that woman’s got a better tailor out 
there on the desert than I’ve got on Fifth Avenue. Wonder how she does it? 
And how could any woman walk in the sand on French heels!” 
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HE Duchess of Glastonbury sat in 
the. octagonal morning room in 
Glastonbury Towers, engaged on 

an elaborate .piece of embroidery—a 
. copy, in violent wools, of Landseer’s 
“Dignity and Impudence.” Beyond, in 
the great raftered breakfast-room, the 
Duke sat amiably engrossed in Viscount 
Deeford’s eloquence over his Utopian 
schemes for the betterment of the condi- 
tion of his tenants. Breakfast finished, 
the house guests were wandering in 
little listless groups over the croquet 
lawn, though Lord Cudworth and his 
Lady still lingered, languidly expecting 
a post-prandial word with Her Grace. 
--Lady Cudworth was the Duchess’ eldest 
daughter, though scarcely more ador- 
ably perfect in her eyes than Lady 
Brooke, her younger sister, who now 
minced in from the breakfast-room in 
the wake of the vacant, lisping Lord 
Brooke himself. The quartet gathered 
about their hostess, kissing her duti- 


fully. They formed an interesting and ; 
somewhat agitated family party and it ~ 
was evident from their startled, nervous” 
glances toward the remaining guests 
on the croquet lawn that the sang froid 
of Glastonbury Towers had been rudely 
disturbed. 
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‘DISRAELI 


The mind of the Duchess, in fact, was 
greatly perturbed. Clarissa, Lady Pev- 
ensey, her youngest, was exhibiting 
a strong and painful tendency toward 
radicalism. She had hurried from the 
castle with Disraeli that morning, scorn- 
ing the society of Deeford, who adored 
her, neglecting her mother and her sis- 
ters, in order to hold eager converse 
with the progressive and brilliant poli- 
tician before whose daring genius the 
powers of Europe stood aghast. The 
Duchess was also a little uneasy about 
Lady Beaconsfield, who was not well 
and who the evening before had fainted. 
Remembering this incident, the Duchess 
had sent Mrs, Travers to inquire, even 
- though Disraeli himself apparently had 
seen fit to neglect his wife. The Duchess 
wondered now what kept that charming, 
witty, resourceful and astute lady so 
long from her side. She had begun to 
doubt her own powers of fascination 
and to believe that both Disraeli and his 
wife were corrupting too many of her 
circle by their amazing force of person- 
ality, when Mrs. Travers returned. She 
hurried into the room fairly gushing 
with a kind of buoyant happiness. Her 
brilliant eyes twinkled with no little 
fun as she confronted her hostess. 

There was no need for alarm over 
_ Lady Beaconsfield’s condition, She sent 
her compliments and her regards and 
her amiable assurances that she was 
much better. 

“Quite well. I said so,” murmured the 
Duchess indifferently, now deeply en- 
grossed in her needlework. 

“Dear Duchess! So sympathetic!” 
chirped Mrs. Travers, not without a 
note of satire, as she glanced over her 
shoulder with a sly smile at the abomi- 
nation in wool taking form under the 
other’s fingers, “Already at your artistic 
work !” 

“It helps me to think,” Her Grace 
explained coldly. 

“Oh! And what do you think of?” 

begged Mrs. Travers with a great show 
of admiration. 
_ “Nothing,” murmured the Duchess 
innocently. It would have been so 
grossly plebeian, really, to think. Her 
lovely young antagonist struggled to 
suppress a smile. 


“Your mind must be fully occupied,” 
she commented, pausing significantly 
until the Duchess glanced up with a 
pained look—“with so many guests,” 
she added with quick diplomacy. 

Solemnly the Duchess recounted the 
list of her house guests, There were her 
two elder daughters and their hus- 
bands; there was Charles, Viscount 
Deeford; there was Sir Michael Pro- 
bert, Governor of the Bank of England, 
At the mention of his name, Mrs. 
Travers started. The Governor of the 
Bank of England! She had not heard 
of his arrival. The Duchess explained 
that he had come late the night before, 
had breakfasted in his room and had 
been busy all morning with his corre- 
spondence. Mrs. Travers smiled a long, 
slow smile of consummate satisfaction. 
Disraeli and Probert together under the 
same roof! It was an event she had 
scarcely anticipated. It meant work for 
this scheming, wonderful woman, whom 
not one in Glastonbury Towers would 
have suspected of being the paid agent 
of one of England’s most powerful ene- 
mies, Disraeli and Probert secluded to- 
gether in Glastonbury Towers! Was it 
accident or design? At any rate, it meant 
that the Prime Minister and the Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England could 
scarcely meet without making history. 

No one observed Mrs. Travers’ agi- 
tation, She stood, an exquisitely gowned, 
captivating woman, complaining that 
her husband, Noel Travers, was forced 
by ill-health to wander from one water- 
ing-place to another, that she was driven 
to endless make-shifts to live, that pov- 
erty constantly stared her in the face, 
that the very gown she stood in was a 
walking advertisement for a ‘famous 
dressmaker. The Duke and Deeford had 
sauntered in together from the break- 
fast room, and both eyed her lovely fig- 
ure with appreciation. In fact, Glaston- 
bury kept muttering ardent phrases of 
delight until he caught his Duchess’ 
rebuking eye—when he collapsed behind 
his newspaper. 

Presently the butler brought in a 
handful of telegrams on a salver. He 
glanced about uneasily as if in search 
of some one. 

“For me?” asked the Duchess. 





_ “Telegrams for Mr. Disraeli, your 
Grace,” the servant murmured. 

“He is not here”’—very acidly and 

with a glance of rebuke toward Glaston- 
bury for having brought him as a guest 
under their roof. 
- “T think I could find him!” eagerly 
cried Mrs, Travers, on the point of tak- 
ing the teléyrams, Her face fairly blazed 
with excitement and anticipation. But 
the Duchess sharply rebuked her and 
sent the butler out of the room. 

“Dispatches, messages, telegrams!” 
stormed Her Grace sourly. “One has no 
peace as long as that man is in the 
house!” 

“Come, come, Belinda!” growled the 
Duke, rising irritably. A storm was 
brewing and the Duchess tactfully sent 
her daughters and their husbands, along 
with Deeford and Mrs. Travers, to the 
croquet lawn. Then she faced her lord 
bravely. “I should be grateful if you 
would not speak of Mr. Disraeli as you 
do,” the Duke continued angrily. “I 
have told you—I invited him for politi- 
cal reasons.” 

“T believe a Mr. Joseph Arch—an es- 
timable agricultural laborer—is agitat- 
ing in Somersetshire.-Do you propose 
to invite him—for political reasons?” 
she demanded coolly and with consum- 
mate scorn as she continued fingering 
her embroidery. 

“You are vexatious! As if there could 
be any comparison !” fiercely commented 
Glastonbury. “He is the brains of the 
party!” 

“Brains do not give birth’—dquietly, 
coldly. 

“He has achieved a high position,” 
he cried with still greater rancor. 

“By wearing satin waistcoats and 
marrying an old woman for her 
money !” 

“Belinda! you’re not going to say 
anything against Lady Beaconsfield?” 
he suddenly begged, all his gallantry and 
chivalry stirred to protest. 

“Only one thing,” she remarked. 

“What?” he demanded eagerly. 

“She married Disraeli!” the Duchess 
concluded uncompromisingly. With a 
short of immeasurable impatience, Glas- 
tonbury turned on his heel and strode 
quickly from the room. 
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II 


Another batch of telegrams and a re- 
porter waiting in the hall for Disraeli 
scarcely conspired to alleviate the 
Duchess’ distress. The Prime Minister 
was an abomination in her eyes. He had 
been born nobody and had made the 
egregious error of rising by his own ef- 
forts to the highest position his country 
could bestow. She rose imperiously to 
face Deeford as he returned from the 
croquet lawn, and the hard, stern look 
in her face softened as she glanced at 
him. He was indeed handsome, elegant, 
always correct and—a Deeford! Be- 
sides, he loved Clarissa and for that she 
could forgive him much. Yet there was 
nothing to forgive. She smiled in antic- 
ipation of the proposal for Lady Pev- 
ensey’s hand which she knew had been 
hovering on his lips for many days. 

“TI have been thinking very seriously 
lately, Duchess,” he began with extreme 
formality, “and I have concluded that 
it is my duty to get married.” He 
struck a pose which delighted her with 
its grace, and she sat down and 
scanned him deliberately. 

“How old are you?” she suddenly de- 
manded, in an oddly business-like man- 
ner for one born in the purple. 

Deeford admitted he was twenty-five. 
But it was not of himself he was think- 
ing—rather of his wife, who, he khew, 
would have to face heavy responsibilities 
in the future. His father’s mode of life 
did not encourage the thought of ex- 
treme longevity and he begged permis- 
sion to pay his respectful addresses to 
Lady Pevensey at once. 

“But Clarissa is barely twenty,” pro- 
tested the Duchess with sincerity. 

“I shall have all the better chance of 
molding her,” Deeford assured her, not 
unkindly. 

“She is very high-spirited,” the 
Duchess went on warningly, for she 
liked the Viscount Deeford and she felt 
that she could not have chosen a more 
desirable parti. Yet she meant to save 
him possible unhappiness. “She displays 
a note of originality,” she continued. 
“She takes no interest in embroidery, 
for instance. She gave up her music les- 


sons with Arabella Goddard. And what | 
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reason do you think she offered? She 
said she was too musical, and Arabella 
Goddard was not musical enough!” She 
paused, amazed as she contemplated 
Clarissa’s flippancy. 

“These amiable eccentricities do not 
alarm me,” Deeford laughed with an 
amused superiority. “Remember, she 
will be constantly in my society.” 

“Ves, that ought to sober her,” the 
Duchess added, quite simply and guile- 
lessly. 
“May I take it, then, that you gra- 
ciously consent?” he begged. 

“Joyfully, Charles, joyfully!” she 
cried with genuine feeling. “I shall be 
very happy to hear that she has accepted 

ou.” 

“You shall hear that to-day !” he cried 
importantly and with complete assur- 
ance. Then, kissing her hands formally, 
he arose and bowed, murmuring his 
thanks over and over again. 

Deeford had scarcely expressed his 
full appreciation of the honor con- 
ferred on him when Lady Beaconsfield 
suddenly entered through one of the 
long French windows, coming from the 
croquet lawn with the Duke and Mrs. 
Travers. Glastonbury stepped down to 
his lady with great apprehension, lest 
in her bigoted stupidity she might of- 
fend. But she received Lady Beacons- 
field politely, if coldly. Her guest in 
turn was genial and beaming with great 
good nature. 

Just now she was looking for her 
scapegrace husband. On learning that 
he was walking in the home park with 
Clarissa, she declared with winning 
frankness that there never had been a 
man with a greater instinct for youth 
and beauty. But was not his friendship 
for Clarissa proof of his good taste? 

“You wonder why the instinct failed 
him when he married me,” she laughed, 
turning to the disgruntled Duchess. It 
might have proven an embarrassing mo- 
ment had not Clarissa herself come 
rushing in from the garden, her arms 
laden with roses and honeysuckle. And 
she came with a glad cry, girlishly, and 
with a happy greeting for everybody. 
Her nineteen years sat lightly on her 
lovely shoulders; her blue eyes looked 
steadily from a brain clear and alert; 


her soft, brown hair curled in ringlets 

that hung almost to her waist; her tones 
were low, firm and sweet, and they be- 
spoke courage. She tossed her flowers 
aside and hurried to her mother. Her 
voice fairly quavered in her enthusiasm, 

“T wish I could persuade you never 
to be excited,” her mother observed re- 
bukingly. 

“Then you shouldn’t have the greatest 
man in the world to stay here,” she 
flashed, while Deeford turned away with 
a look of deep annoyance, 

“There!” cried Lady Beaconsfield. 
“She calls him the greatest man in the 
world, too!” 

“Oh, you happy woman! Always to be 
with him!” the young girl cried, her face 
ecstatic, her eyes brimming, as she went 
to Lady Beaconsfield and took her hands 
eagerly between her own. “To be the 
first to know his thoughts! Oh, you 
happy woman! He transforms every- 
thing he touches. He even turns the 
landscape into fairyland. A primrose by 
a river’s brim is not merely a yellow 
primrose to him, but the text for beau- 
tiful fancies.” 

“It is an open question whether a 
statesman should indulge in fancies!” 
boomed Deeford in his most assertive, 
oratorical manner. 

Clarissa cast him a sharp look, half of 
amusement, half of corftempt. It ought 
to have warned him that he was tread- 
ing upon dangerous ground, but Dee- 
ford was too much absorbed in his own 
righteousness to notice the rebuke, the 
scorn in her look. 

Glastonbury saved the moment by de- 
manding to know where the great man 
could be. 

“He’s gone to feed the peacocks,” 
Clarissa murmured absently. Peacocks 
and swans! He doted on them. Hugh- 
enden, his lovely estate not far distant, 
was over-run with them, Scarcely had 
Clarissa spoken when the voice of Dis- 
raeli himself was heard—low, a little 
acrid, a little querulous—yet again soft 
and very persuasive. The great man 
stepped into the room from the garden, 
carrying in one hand a little nosegay of 
flowers. As he entered, every pair of 
eyes instinctively dropped to do him 
homage. 
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III 


_ Disraeli was not a tall man. His 
figure was spare and his narrow shoul- 
_ ders drooped wearily. His melancholy 
face was seamed with lines of worry, 
but his eyes, sharp as the eagle’s, shone 
brilliantly Jike coals of fire. He was 
quiet, inconspicuous, but dangerously 
alert. His long, wonderful hands fre- 
quently betrayed the dexterity of his 
mind with swift, expressive gestures. 


There was something of the panther in: 


his soft, quick movements. 

“Duchess, your peacocks are moult- 
ing,” he began informally and with a 
strange, impelling imperiousness “They 
want more food and less water,” he 
urged. 

“I do not attend to animals!” she 
flashed haughtily. 

“Then I fear you miss a great deal of 
pathetic affection.” His tone was kind 
and pitying ; then he turned to the others 
amiably and greeted each in turn, paus- 
ing with a deliberate, long look into the 
eyes of Mrs. Travers. Somewhere, some- 
time before, he had encountered the 
clear, direct look of this beautiful 
woman. He racked his brain for the rec- 
ollection of the occasion. Somehow it 
persistently eluded him. He stepped to 
Lady Beaconsfield and handing her the 
little nosegay of flowers which he had 
_ plucked, he kissed her—much to the 
disgust of the others. Every morning 
of his life he brought the same tribute 
to this woman he adored. 

“My homage to Lady Beaconsfield i is 
an homage to the entire sex,” he ex- 
plained when Mrs. Travers laughingly 
protested against his ungallantry in 
omitting the others. 

“Oh no, Dizzy!” Lady Beaconsfield 
cried. “I wont be put off like that! It’s 
a personal love-token, and you know 
it.” 

“Lay not that flattering unction to 
your soul!” he laughed in return. “You 
_ know I married you for your money,” 
he added with apparent conviction. 
Everybody, even Mrs. Travers, turned 
away amazed at his audacity. 

“All very well,” Lady Beaconsfield 
went on quietly, “but if ’twas to do over 
again, now, vou’d marry me for love.” 
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“Perish the thought!” he ejaculated 
with a sly smile. “For all who marry for 
love either beat their wives or run away - 
from them.” 

“I trust you are jesting, sir!” sud- 
denly interposed Deeford with hot in- 
dignation. 

With solemn mien Disraeli lifted his 
monocle and stared at the young Vis- 
count for a full moment. 

“Sir, I trust I am,” he replied in a low 
tone. “But I can never be sure!” he 
added in a flash, There was a long 
pause, with all eyes upon him. He 
seemed to be weighing some great ques- 
tion deeply. It seemed to oppress and 
burden him. “Still no Probert?” he 
muttered under his breath, 

Mrs, Travers turned slowly and tried 
to search his face. She had been right. 
It was design! The Prime Minister and 
the Governor of the Bank of England 
were in Glastonbury Towers by appoint- 
ment! 

Disraeli felt the searching eyes of the 
woman upon him and quickly, with as- 
tounding bravado, he stepped to the bell 
rope attached to the wall and to every- 
body’s amazement he rang without ask- 
ing permission. Then he suddenly re- 
membered and turned to the Duchess, 
whose face had blanched at the seeming 
discourtesy. “Oh, Duchess—may I 
ring?” he asked with tondescension. 
“Ah,” he added as a servant entered in 
response to his ring and stepped to the 
Duchess’ side, “would you very kindly 
tell Sir Michael Probert I wish to speak 
to him?” 

The servant, completely taken aback, 
glanced at the Duchess, who nodded, 
and he withdrew. 

“One does not realize that the Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England can be— 
ah—rung for!” she observed stiffly. 

“My dear Belinda,” interposed the 
Duke hastily, “Mr. Disraeli orders us 
all about. We tremble at his nod.” 

“What do you want Sir Michael for?” 
suddenly begged Lady Beaconsfield 
quite innocently. 

“The Prime Minister and the Gover- 
nor of the Bank!” Mrs. Travers mur- 
mured. “What wonderful things we 
shall witness!” she added with a sig- 
nificant smile. 
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“I fear not, dear lady!” Disraeli 
quickly returned. Then he went to the 
Duchess and quite nonchalantly begged 
her Grace’s permission to carry his im- 
pertinence so far as to be allowed to 
see Probert in private. At first the 
Duchess misunderstood. She suggested 
that Disraeli might take Probert to the 
library. But the Prime Minister waved 
aside the suggestion with a shade of 
disgust. The library was too solemn. 
It reeked of a conference. He wondered 
that she did not grasp his thought at 
once—that the dainty room they stood 
in, with its flowers, its sunshine, would 
answer his purpose quite well enough. 
There was a movement of horrified 
amazement when he explained his 
wish. The Duchess herself arose in- 
dignantly to her feet. : 

“Of course, of course!” hastily inter- 
posed the Duke, again rising and offer- 
ing his arm to Mrs. Travers. “We'll 
clear out!” 

And they did, the Duke and Mrs. 
Travers leading the way, while the 
Cudworths and the Brookes followed. 
Deeford paused to offer his arm to 
Lady Clarissa, begging for the oppor- 
tunity of telling her about the reforms 
on his estate. 

“What reforms, young gentleman?” 
suddenly demanded Disraeli, keenly at- 
tentive and going to Deeford to pluck 
his sleeve. 

“Oh! I fear you will consider them 


beneath notice!’ the Viscount replied- 


with great hauteur. “I am reclaiming 
marshy districts, introducing a new sys- 
tem of drainage, building model dwell- 
ings, model dairies—mere questions of 
sanitation,” he concluded with a glance 
half of scorn toward the little man who 
stood measuring him with a sharp, pene- 
trating glance. A look of intense sur- 
prise and pleasure crept into Disraeli’s 
expressive face. There were hitherto un 
guessed possibilities in Deeford! Be 
fore him stood a peer who went in for 
reform and progress. Before him stood 
a~man with a brain surging with 
humanity, a sense of duty and justice 
to his fellow men. It was a discovery 
that so pleased Disraeli it took him off 
guard. He could not conceal the full 
measure of his delight. 
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“I had no idea! That is splendid! 
That is true statesmanship—health be- © 
fore everything!” he cried in an ecstasy. 
“Sanitas sanitatum,; omnia sanitas!’’ he 
added with sincerity. 

Deeford stared at him and thought 
he detected just a shade too much of 
sarcasm and ridicule in this amazing 
up-start. He bridled with all the pride 
of his race. 

“I knew you would laugh at me!” he 
finally managed to say, chagrined and 
wounded. He turned again to Lady 
Clarissa, offering his arm. 

But Lady Clarissa drew away from 
him coldly. She wished to be alone to 
put some notes in her diary. The spell 
of Disraeli was upon her. Deeford 
seemed like a school-boy with his triv- 
ial, inconsequential reforms, over 
against the stunning power of the other, 
who stood there still coolly taking their 
measure, 

“Your diary—?” Deeford demanded 
half-angrily, 

“Yes,” she returned curtly. “During 
our walk he said things I want to re- 
member,”—with a glance of worshipful 
adoration toward the statesman. 

With an angry gesture full of im- 
patience and disgust, Deeford bolted 
through the breakfast room to make 
his escape and left Lady Clarissa stand- 
ing there gently smiling in answer to 
Disraeli’s smile. 

Suddenly Sir Michael Probert 
entered the room—stern, repellent, in- 
dignant at being summoned, 

“Good-morning !” he said loftily as he 
glanced from Disraeli to Lady Clarissa 
and back ayain. The latter cast a back- 
ward glance of concern toward her 
friend and hurried from the room. The 
Duchess and Lady Beaconsfield fol- 
lowed. 


IV 


Disraeli carefully closed the door 
through which the ladies had passed, 
then the long French windows in the 
farther end of the morning room, and 
even a small open casement in one of 
the French windows. Probert stood 
watching him with increasing wonder 
while the Prime Minister remarked by 
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way of explanation that it was extra- 
ordinary how far normal voices carried, 
and that it was amazing how pretty 
ears came halfway to meet them. 

“Sit down, Probert. Sit down!” Dis- 
raeli cried, pausing in his restless labor. 
Sir Michael sat down unwillingly, mut- 
tering excuses, anxious to get away. 
“You arriv®i last night after we had 
‘all gone to bed, but you found a note 
from me awaiting you,” Disraeli went 


on. 

“Ha! haf’ Probert laughed. “That 
was not meant to be taken in earnest.” 

“Pardon me, in dead earnest!” 

“Do you seriously mean you are 
thinking of purchasing the Suez Canal?” 

“T have seldom meant anything half 
so seriously.” 

“But it’s for sale!” stormed Probert. 

“Tt is for sale!” flashed Disraeli. “Is- 
mail is dying to sell.” 

“How do you know?” 

“How, doesn’t matter!” 

“And you ask the Bank of England 
to back you?” the Governor demanded. 

“Temporarily. Until Parliament 
meets,” explained the Prime Minister 
quietly. osc 

“On this vague knowledge, which you 
will not explain?” 

“T will explain when the time comes. 
All I want now is your assent on prin- 
ciple.” 

“Then let me tell you at once, sir: 
you shall never have that assent—never, 
sir!” Probert concluded, about to rise. 

“Wait a moment!” thundered Dis- 
raeli, stopping him. 

“There is nothing to wait for,” fal- 
tered Probert, sinking back into his seat 
again. “I shall not allow the Bank to 
play at ducks and drakes, sir, on an 
Egyptian ditch!” 

“Egyptian ditch?” echoed the Pre- 
mier laughing. “That’s rather neat. Only 
it’s not ducks and drakes, because the 

- Government will be at your back.” 

“Suppose the government fall?” 
hinted Probert maliciously. 

“My dear man, it’s always falling!” 
cried the other, turning on him men- 
acingly. “What difference does that 
make? Don’t the Conservatives invari- 
ably go on just where the Radicals 
leave off, and vice versa? Besides, in 
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this case, it hasn’t time to fall. This 
thing must be done within the next 
three weeks—long before Parliament 
meets—” 

“Why in such a hurry?” demanded 
Probert, interrupting. 

It was that ancient bug-bear—Russia 
—which Disraeli feared, that ever-pres- — 
ent evil! For she knew of this op- — 
portunity to purchase the highroad to 
India, and though she was not quite 
prepared to buy herself, though she 
had no fleet to protect her interests, 
still she was watching England— 
watching Disraeli, eager to thwart his 
every move. | 

At that moment the casement at the 
end of the room was slowly shoved 
open by a beautiful, slender white hand, 
and Mrs. Travers stood there with ap- 
parently innocent intent, plucking a 
rose from a bush which grew just un- 
der the window. Still ignorant of her 
presence so close to them, Disraeli 
went on explaining that the slightest 
move on his part meant that Russia 
would snap up the canal, fleet or no 
fleet ! 4 
About to reply, Probert turned and 
suddenly observed Mrs. Travers stand- 
ing at the window. 

“By Jove, what a pretty woman!” 
the Governor ejaculated. She lifted the 
flower to her lips, then looked in at 
them as if she, too, had been taken 
by surprise by their presence; then 
nodding pleasantly, she passed slowly 
on. 

“Such pretty ears!” growled Disraeli 
meaningly as he watched her going. 
He 
again and paused there, 


came back to Probert. 4 
The Governor had had a moment = 
for meditation. Swiftly he had come to ~ 
the decision that the scheme was hare- 
brained. Moreover, it was unconstitu- — 
tional and the Bank could be no party ~ 
to such high-handed methods. Besides, — 
he felt that Disraeli exaggerated* the 
importance of the thing. The Premier 
had the Oriental imagination. Because 
the canal ran through a desert, he saw 
it in a dream, in a mirage. And as @ 





hurried to close the casement = 
deep in © 
thought. Then he impatiently dis- 7 
missed the tantalizing incident and | 
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final objection, he contended that the 
canal was.a confessed failure—that it 
was fast silting up, and soon the only 
ship sailing on it would be—the ship 
of the desert. 

“Beware of the East,” Probert 
warned. “Don’t touch it or you will 
go under. Remember Pharaoh, sir! Re- 
member Pharaoh!” 

“Yes, but what about Moses?” de- 
manded the Premier with significant 
meaning. 

“He was a Jew—he was privileged !” 

“In short—?” 

“In short, I disapprove of your im- 
perialistic ideas,” the other said, rising 
as if to close the interview. “And the 
Bank shall not stir a finger to further 
them. I rejoice to think I have made 
this rash enterprise impossible!” 

“Oh, but you haven’t!” returned 
Disraeli, stepping to a window to open 
it and mastering his anger with ad- 
mirable self-control. 

“Where will you go for the money ?” 
demanded Probert anxiously. 

“Where Pharaoh went. Where all 
Christians go. I shall go to Moses.” 

Probert stood nonplused, eyeing his 
wary antagonist for a moment in great 
concern. Then he quickly recovered his 
composure and crossed with a deter- 
mined step toward the door. As he 
reached the end of the room, he 
paused and looked back. When he 
finally spoke, there was a slight tremor 
in his voice. 

“At any rate, understand,” he said, 
“that it will be no use coming to me. 
Under no circumstances whatsoever 
will the national institution of which 
I am the head be a party to your un- 
constitutional methods. This, sir, is 
definite and final!” 

“There is nothing final, Sir Michael,” 
ventured Disraeli, musingly. “In the un- 
likely event of Moses failing me, I 
may send for you again.” 

“And I shall not come, sir!” thun- 
dered Probert defiantly as he strode 
out of the room. 

“T think you will—I think you will,” 
the Premier kept muttering thought- 
fully as he stared after Probert’s re- 
treating figure. Presently Lady Bea- 
consfield joined him, a look of deep 
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anxiety in her tender eyes. She knew 
instinctively that a quarrel had re- 
sulted from the interview. She begged 
eagerly for an explanation. But the 
Premier tossed the matter aside as 
much too inconsequential to worry 
about. Probert had missed his oppor- 
tunity, that was all. Crossing quickly 
to a writing-desk, he pulled the bell 
rope, and then sat down to write out a 
telegram. There was but one thing to 
do—get hold of Hugh Meyers, the 
banker! When the butler entered, 
Disraeli handed him the telegram, with 
a request to send it at once. 

Always swift to act, and having 
acted, to dismiss the business easily 
from his mind, Disraeli turned to smile 
at his wife, who still waited for a 
word. Catching sight of Mrs. Travers’ 
fan lying on the floor, he picked it up, 
looked at it carefully, and put it down. 

“Mary,” he finally said, “where have 
I seen Mrs. Travers before?” 

“Oh, you’ve met her at dinners,” she 
ventured, greatly relieved and smiling 
again. 

“No, no!” he cried tensely. “I mean 
—long ago.” 

“Now, Dizzy!” she begged. “You’re 
off on one of your wild-goose chases.” 

“And now she haunts me!” he mut- 
tered, deep in thought. 

“She worships you as all pretty 
women do!” 

“Blue and white—blue and white—” 
he muttered to himself. “I connect her 
with something blue and white.” 

As he stood there pondering, sud- 
denly the clear, ringing laugh of Mrs. 
Travers came to his ears. She was 
crossing the lawn with Lady Clarissa. 

“Where the devil was it?” he kept 
muttering. 


Vv 


Lady . Clarissa and Mrs. Travers 
hurried into the morning room and 
watched the retreating figure of Dis- 
raeli with abject disappointment. They 
had hoped to corner the great man for 
a little friendly chat. The young girl 
especially seemed to be eager for it 
and the older woman chaffed her ami- 
ably as an absurd little hero-worshiper. 
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“But what a hero to worship! Clarissa 
felt that when she was talking to him 


_— she had the privilege of holding con- 


“verse with one of the makers of his- 
tory. Gently and insidiously the ex- 
perienceé woman plied her with ques- 
tions. Her chief object was to find out, 
if possible, why Disraeli had just sum- 
moned Sir Michael Probert; and per- 
haps Clarissa knew, and could be 
made to tell. 

“Oh! He doesn’t talk about little 
things like that!” the young girl 
laughed innocently. “He discusses the 
condition of the people, the policy of 
nations.” 

“But his own ambitions?” questioned 
Mrs. Travers craftily. 

“Never!” cried the other indig- 
nantly. “His ambition is limited to 
making his country great.” 

She turned away with an impatient 
gesture. Either this young girl was too 
shrewd or too innocent to be of any 
value to her as an informant. Her 
disappointment and displeasure were 
only heightened by Deeford striding in 
to interrupt their téte-d-téte. Deeford 
himself was somewhat relieved when 
she swayed out elegantly, leaving him 
alone for the first time that day with 
the girl he loved. 

“Why do you dislike Mr. Disraeli 
so much? she abruptly demanded, 


ae coming to face him. 


“T neither like nor dislike him,” the 
Viscount assured her, completely taken 
aback by her courageous plunge. “He is 
nothing to me.” 

“Don’t you feel lonely?” she asked 
sententiously. “You are the only man 
in all the world who neither likes nor 
dislikes Mr. Disraeli.” 

The shot went home, but Deeford 
dismissed the subject patronizingly. 
He plunged at once to the question 
nearer his heart. He explained that he 
had had the honor of a conversation 
' with her mother, and that the Duchess 
had graciously given him permission to 
address her. 

“Was her permission needed?” Lady 
Clarissa asked in a matter-of-fact way. 

“T am rather a stickler for form, you 
know,” he went on. 

Lady Clarissa eyed him with a merry 


twinkle, though she sternly kept the 
corners of her mouth from breaking 
into a smile. She was more than a little 
amused as he pompously continued to 
present his case. Though it was a little 
early, he considered it his duty to 
marry. Then he had certain views 
which he wished to have time to in- 
culcate in the mind of his wife before 
she assumed her full responsibilities 
and privileges as Duchess of Dunelm. 
He was much interested in the work- 
ing-man. He had plans for building 
model cottages with improved sanitary 
appliances. He meant to spend a great 
deal of time among his people. He 
would expect his wife to help him. They 
must raise the tone of the agricultural 
laborer. “Why,” he cried out from the 
bottom of his soul, “many of them have 
never heard of Ruskin!” To him, the 
situation was appalling. All must be 
altered. He trusted sincerely that the 
future Duke and Duchess of Dunelm 
would be able to show their humble 
friends a model English household, 
model children, a model estate. 

“One moment,” interrupted Lady 
Clarissa impatiently. “What have all 
these models to do with me?” 

“Have I not made myself clear?” he 
demanded, permitting himself to ex- 
press some measure of surprise. 

“You will think me very silly, Charles 
—may I call you Charles?” He gravely 
bowed assent. “Thank you,” she added. 
“But I am not quite sure that I under- 
stand you, even yet. Is this—is this 
really an offer of marriage?” 

“T hoped I had made that clear with- 
out offensive plainness of speech,” he 
returned, 

“How wonderful!” she cried, staring 
at him in complete amazement. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, pompously but 
kindly, “you have the right to expect a 
high matrimonial alliance.” 

“But I mean the manner of your pro- 
posal!” she cried with a humorous” 
glance at him. “You are a young man ~ 
of twenty-five and I am a girl of nine-: 
teen—and you come with an essay on 
political economy !” 

“T am a man with heavy responsibili- 
ties, not a hero of romance,” he warned 
her anxiously, 





“You will enter a © 


family, not one of the women of which 
has ever been talked about, and of which 
the men have never done anything to 
be ashamed of.” 

“Have they ever done anything?” she 
demanded sharply. 

“Nothing, thank God, to attract at- 
tention!” He rose haughtily and 
glanced down at the young girl with the 
slightly condescending manner he em- 
ployed with those who dared argue with 
him. “Well! I think the next thing is to 
announce our betrothal—” 

“Not _ the next thing,” she in- 
terrupted warmly, and rising to face 
him with a hauteur as splendid as his 
own, “I am very much honored, Lord 
Deeford, but I must decline the respon- 
sibilities—and the privileges!” 

“I beg your pardon—” he managed to 
stammer, greatly taken aback. 

“Oh, Charles, Charles!” she cried 
wildly, wringing her little hands in 
sheer disgust at him, “You’ve made a 
horrible hash of the whole thing!” Dee- 
ford turned, horror-stricken. “Yes! for 
pity’s sake,” she went on stormily, “let 
me talk slang, or I shall have hysterics! 
I did like you; I like you very much, 
You are entirely and spotlessly correct. 
But I am not!” She turned a face to 
him flaming with defiance. “I don’t like 
King Arthur! Galahad bores me to 
tears! Ruskin bores me to death—I 
should die at Dunelm Castle! Your 
women, who have never been talked 
about, and your men who have never 
done anything, would make me scream. 
Your model cottages leave me cold, 
because I know the laborer wants bread, 
not bricks; and oh! those model chil- 
dren! I want flesh and blood children 
who tear their pinafores and smear their 
faces with jam!” She subsided breath- 
lessly and turned away from him to 
cover her hot face with her hands. 

“But, Lady Clarissa—” he protested. 

“Oh!” she cried disgustedly, con- 
temptuously. “If ever I marry—and I 
hope I shall!—my husband will be a 
man who has got himself into dreadful 
tangles, so that I may sympathize with 
him and get him out of them. And he 
must be doing things all the time! I am 
Sorry for you, Charles, It is dreadful 
to begin life, handicaped with a title 
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and a ready-made position. But I want 
a husband who is at the bottom, and is 
climbing, climbing on hands and. knees 
—bleeding hands and bleeding knees— 
with his eyes fixed on the summit. 
Never mind if he never gets there; I 
can help him to climb; and if he falls; I 
can fall with him!” 

“But ; ee ih 

“No! You were born at the top. You 
sit in a rarefied atmosphere like the 
gods on Olympus, and design model 
cottages—” She paused as she unex- 
pectedly caught sight of the figure of 
Disraeli approaching. “Ah!” she cried 
in a great outburst of joy and ecstasy as 
she stretched out her trembling hands 
to him. 

Disraeli paused at the open door, 
reading the meaning of her outcry at 
a glance. Deeford, however, shot him an 
angry, withering look. 

“I see I have made a mistake!” he 
cried as he turned on his heel and dis- 
appeared into the garden. 


VI 


Disraeli had read the little scene 
aright. He knew Lady Clarissa had re- 
fused Lord Deeford and he knew the 
reason why, He realized she had no 
sympathy with ready-made greatnéss. 
She was, indeed, a little radical, as he 
was himself, as everybody at heart was! 
She had refused Deeford because he 
was a mere descendant—not an ances- 
tor. Not that she did not like him. She 
frankly admitted that when he could 
forget Oxford, he was quite charming. 
If he had simply asked her to marry 
him, she might have simply answered 
yes. But he had lectured her on model 
cottages and a model family and he had 
become insufferable. She loathed a 
prig; and that was how Deeford ap- 
peared in her eyes. 

“Why, one of my grievances against 
him is that he does not appreciate you!” 
she explained as Disraeli sat down be- 
side her on the ottoman and took her 
hand. 

“He is a little less than courteous to 
me because he may go through any door 
in front of me by right of birth,” the 
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Premier observed thoughtfully. “That 


is so ridiculous that it becomes sublime.” 
“Tt is disgusting,” flashed Lady Clar- 
issa with feeling. 
“No,” he returned wisely. “It is a 
foundation on which to build empires. 
That conscious superiority is the qual- 


- ity which enables one Anglo-Saxon to 
_ go out among thirty thousand savages 


and make them fear him, and hate him 


. —and—adore him.” 


As for Deeford himself, his very 
boast concerning his reforms had given 
Disraeli a new insight into the young 
man’s character. There was something 
in him after all—the germ of initiative 
yet undeveloped. 

But Lady Clarissa protested against 
a too-generous estimate of Lord Dee- 
ford’s character. A .man, she main- 
tained, should make his own opportu- 
nities. She wanted a man of action, one 
who had tried. 

“As he is now, I would sooner marry 
a bricklayer,” she cried, stopping her 
ears with her hands as the Premier still 
tried to argue the cause of the young 
Viscount. “He does lay bricks; and he 
may build a cathedral!” And she left 
the statesman still sitting on the otto- 
man, chuckling softly to himself, yet 
grown more deeply thoughtful. 

Lady Beaconsfield surprised him thus 
and begged him to join her in the gar- 
den. The Premier’s mind was sur- 
charged, however, with the idea of a 
match between the two. young people. 
He could think of nothing else. He ap- 
prised his wife of Deeford’s proposal 
and of Lady Clarissa’s refusal. 

“Mary,” he suddenly cried, rising to 
his feet as if he had come to a definite 
resolve, “I am going to play fairy god- 
father and bring them together.” 

“You!” she laughed. “A match- 
maker! As if you hadn’t enough to do!” 

“Ah! Who knows but this may be 


the greatest thing I have done?” he ex- 


claimed solemnly. Already a plan for 
testing Deeford’s real worth was evolv- 
ing itself in his brain. “I have been 
searching for a young man,” he added. 
“With such a prize as Clarissa, Dee- 
ford may become just what I need. 
Think what a splendid couple they’d 
make!” 


“Ah, Dizzy,” she said, stepping be- — 
side him and laying a hand tenderly on 
his arm, “always dreaming a romance!” 

“And living one, my dear,” he re- 
plied gently as he patted her hand, | 
“while you are at my side.” a 

He led her toward the long windows 
at the end of the room but all at once © 
Lady Beaconsfield stopped short, her % 
eyes fixed in fear on two figures just 


emerging from a bend in the garden a 


path. 
“The terrible Duchess and Deeford 


—and she’s looking black,” she whis- _ 
the : a 


pered, shrinking away from 
window. 

“Then he’s told her of his rejection,” 
Disraeli explained. “Does she appear to 
be talking much?” he asked, coming 
away from the windows lest he might 
be suspected of watching his hostess. 

“Volumes!” she cried in evident 
alarm. 

“Mary,” he whispered, in an agony 
of mock fear as she took his arm again, 
“we'll go for a walk!” Disraeli led her 
out into the garden and they turned to 
disappear in the opposite direction. 


VII 


The Duchess hurried into the room, 
talking volubly and indignantly. Clar- 
issa’s refusal had surprised and shocked 
her. She meant to summon her daugh- 
ter and talk to her. But Deeford feared 
it would be hopeless. He felt that she 
had had her head turned by Disraeli; 
she had made a hero of him. The Pre- 
mier had talked to her in his persuasive 
and magnetic way, and, what appeared 
to Deeford as far more dangerous, he 
had encouraged her to talk to him. He 
had fostered her high-flown ideals and 
enthusiasm. The result was that Dee- 
ford had been placed at a wretched 
disadvantage. He had been made to 
appear uninteresting, uninspiring and, 
in a word, unromantic! 

The Duchess was oppressed and sick- 
ened. She had warned Glastonbury that 
something dreadful would happen if he 
persisted in befriending and entertain- 
ing under his own roof this upstart 
politician. What was more, she felt 
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totally helpless to act. For Glastonbury 
himself was so much in fear of Dis- 
raeli that he fairly shook in his shoes 
at sight of him. She strode to the 
window in her regal way, her hands 
clenched, her dark eyes flashing with a 
sudden, desperate resolve. Then all at 
once she paused as she looked through 
the window, shrinking back with a new 
look of alarm. For there was Disraeli 
himself, crossing the lawn and coming 
toward them with Lady Beaconsfield 
and Lady Clarissa on either side. She 
sank down, all a-tremble, a deadly ter- 
ror of the Premier creeping over her 
and rendering her powerless. 

“T dare not trust myself to talk to 
him,” she faltered, all her resolution 
and courage lost. “I'll talk to Clarissa.” 

But Deeford was apparently made 
of sterner stuff. The presence of Dis- 
taeli had never upset him yet. He was 
not afraid; he would face him; he 
would talk to him himself. He had 
scarcely come to this heroic resolve 
when the great man stepped through a 
long window at the end of the room 
and bowing distantly to the Duchess, 
faced Deeford. The lady herself fled 
through the opposite window, haughtily 
but hastily. 

Deeford stood magnificently aloof, 
turning over the pages of a book, and 
the Premier smiled as he looked him 
over. He was an elegant specimen, in- 
deed, and the pose was telling. 

“Ah, Deeford, courting the Muse?” 
he began lightly. 

“No!” the peer replied loftily, and 
with intent to offend. “I neither read 
novels nor write them.” 

Disraeli shrank perceptibly. His own 
fame rested not a little on the brilliant 
and widely read romances from his own 
trenchant pen. 

“Pity,” he returned without resent- 
ment in his tone. “Innocent recreations, 
both ; and the latter, lucrative.” 

“Mr. Disraeli—’ Deeford began, 
striking an attitude. 

“There, now!” the other begged 
pacifically. “I know that tone of voice 
so well—” 

“What do you mean, sir?” the Vis- 
count demanded angrily, coming to- 
ward him with a threatening look. 
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“It’s the tone of an angry man,” ex- 
plained Disraeli lightly and quite un- 
disturbed. “Now, what can have put 
you out?” he begged pleasantly. As 
Deeford was about to speak, again Dis- 
raeli interrupted. “No. Don’t speak. In- 
terruptions are annoying. If they hadn’t 
interrupted me the first time I ad- 
dressed the house, I might have become 
a vestryman and respectable.” 

“Really, Mr. Disraeli, you make it 
difficult to talk to you seriously,” Dee- 
ford groaned in despair. 

“Never talk seriously. Keep your 
grave face for your jokes,” warned his 
antagonist. 

“I never make jokes!” muttered the 
young man, turning away in deep: dis- 
gust. 

“The man who never makes jokes is 
a standing joke to the world!” 

“Mr. Disraeli! Clarissa has refused 
me!” Deeford shouted. 

“Yes?” he asked gravely. 

“And I, sir—I attribute her refusal 
to your influence,’ he added angrily. 
The Premier paused before he made a 
reply and looked the young man over 
keenly. 

“I see I was thoroughly justified in 
thinking well of you,” he said finally, 
with significant meaning. 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
Deeford, astonished. 

“You have courage, or you could 
never say that to me!” 

“Pray, why should I not say it?” 
urged the Viscount haughtily. 

“Because it is true. And when a 
very young man speaks an unpleasant 
truth to a very old one—he shows ab- 
solutely reckless courage!” 

“There was no other way.” 

“A hundred!” cried Disraeli, turning 
away impatiently. “Do you take a girl’s 
no as final?” 

“I suppose she knows her own 
mind—” 

“Certainly. But make her change it.” 

“How a 

“I am glad you are asking me to help 
you—because I am interested in you,” 
the statesman replied kindly, as he 
turned to smile fully into Deeford’s 
face. The latter could not resist that 
slow, compelling smile. Deeford was 
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an 


already weakening, though he still - 


meant:to struggle before he yielded in 
complete surrender. “England stands in 
terrible need of men of your stamp,” 
the Premier added in his quiet, seduc- 
tive way. 

“England is doing very well!” 
stormed the young man with lingering 
contempt. He turned and faced Disraeli 
with a big flourish and his most imprés- 
Sive oratorical manner. “She was never 
So prosperous as now. She has a wise 
aristocracy, an industrious middle-class, 
and a contented and happy peasantry. 
Other nations envy her.” 

“Splendid! Splendid!” urged on the 
older man with a note of sarcasm 
wholly lost on the other. “How many 
old Tory squires I’ve heard talk just 
like that! And that’s how they’ve talked 
since the beginning of things. That’s 


* how they talked when we lost America 


—when the Indian mutiny burst upon 
us—when our soldiers froze and 
starved in the Crimea—when we de- 
serted Denmark—and when we sat idle 
while France and Germany flew at each 
other’s throats. It’s just that talk that 
has lost us all our friendships!” 

“Ah!” blurted Deeford scornfully. 
“Continental friendships! Frog-eaters! 
Beer-swillers !”’ 

“Ah,” cried Disraeli, anger for the 
moment rising to deepen his voice with 
intense passion, “is that how you talked 
to Clarissa?” 

“T do not discuss politics with wom- 
en,’—sternly. 

“T do!” thundered the Premier. Then 
taking Deeford by the arm, he forced 
him down beside him on the couch. 
“See, man! See!” he went on tensely, 
his spare frame quivering with the in- 
tensity of his earnestness. “England is 
as isolated as a ship lying off the coast. 
Her crew know nothing of what they 
call the land-lubbers. They go on shore 


‘now and then for a debauch; and as 


they only hunt out the vice, they come 
back with a head-ache, and righteously 
thank God they are not as other men! 
I tell you a ferment is at work all over 
the world. Titanic forces are unchained 
fn America—forces you have no con- 
ception of. The spirit of nationality has 


awakened in France, in Germany, in 
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Italy. New wine has been poured into 
the old bottles, and an explosion must. 
follow sooner or later. I shall not live 
to see it, but I hear the seething of the 
yeast! But you—! My God, what things - 
you will witness! Take care you are not 
asleep! All the nations must expand, 
and everywhere our empire is in their 
way. Russia, for instance: now, while 
England stands alone, while France is 
crippled, and before Germany has re- 
covered—now is Russia’s opportunity 
to snatch at India: With India lost, the 
whole fabric crumbles, and England 
sinks into insignificance—a Belgium at 
sea!” He sprang to his feet, clutching 
at his breast, stirred to the depths by 
the force of his own eloquence. “Now,” 
he cried, his voice still quavering with 
passion, “do you see why Clarissa re- 
fused you? These are the things I have 
shown her. Do you wonder she wants 
a man of action? Do you wonder she 
will not be content with being a mere 
Duke’s wife?” 

Deeford rose slowly to his feet, his 
face gone white. He steadied himself 
against the arm of a chair. Slowly 
he was awakening to a sense of 
his own smug self-satisfaction, his 
own puerile inefficiency. Not onl 
slumbering patriotism had been scicnelt 
but a new vista of brilliant activity had 
been opened out before his narrow 
mind. 

“But what can I do?” he faltered, 
his voice strained with emotion. “What 
can any one man do?” he begged piti- 
fully. 

“You can learn!” the Premier cried 
steadily. “Will you learn?” 

“Will you teach me, sir?” the young 
man begged eagerly and with a strange 
new humility. “How can I begin?” 

The Premier became tender and pa- 
ternal. He had little further to say. He 
saw that Deeford was awake. After 
that, the modus operandi was simple. ~ 
He bade him leave his small ideals be- ~ 
hind—or better still, to grow from small 
ideals into great ones. In fact, Disraeli 
knew he had already begun. He had 
begun well by setting his own house 
in order. Now he bade him pass on— 
pass from the Parish to the Empire! 

And Deeford was truly awake. 
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Already. the parish seemed pitifully, 
absurdly small to him. In that fertile 
hour his nature had truly expanded. 
He squirmed in misery over his own 
paltry labors, his own miserable dab- 
bling in county politics. 

“In politics nothing is insignificant,” 
the other assured him gently. 

“Contrast it with this question of 
India!” Deeford laughed bitterly. 

“Whether we hold it or lose it?” 

“Yes! Yes! What is the solution— 
war?” he begged desperately. 

“War is never a solution; war is an 
aggravation.” 

“What then is the solution?” 

Disraeli turned and looked at him 
steadily. He was trying to decide 
whether he were fit to be told. Then 
he stepped close to him and spoke in 
a low, tense whisper. 

The solution was a trivial thing—a 
thing men were laughing at. It was only 
a ditch—a ditch dug in shifting sand! 
Deeford stood like one stunned. Suez 
was upon his lips when swiftly Disraeli 
motioned him to silence. A slight, sus- 
Picious sound just outside the break- 
fast-room door arrested his attention. 
Swiftly he stepped to the door to fling 
it open while Deeford stood blank with 
amazement. Surely a room in a noble- 
man’s castle was the most secure of 
all places! Yet when Disraeli suddenly 
jerked open that door, Mrs. Travers 
followed it with her hand on the 
handle! 

‘The Premier bowed and apologized 
profusely. But she swept past him quite 
unperturbed, explaining that Clarissa 
had left a book. As the search began for 
the missing volume, Disraeli himself 
made a great show of looking for it, 
though he kept an eye on Mrs. Travers 
constantly. 

“Do help us, Deeford,” he begged 
with a sly smile as the Viscount stood 
by, wholly detached. “Remember,” he 
warned as if continuing a former dis- 
cussion, “a ditch in sand gives the best 
soil for celery.” Then he turned to Mrs. 
Travers while each continued ostensibly 
hunting. “We were in the thick of a 
very interesting discussion : some people 
say loam, and some advocate a ferti- 
lizer, but I say sand.” 
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As he spoke, Mrs. Travers slipped a — 
book from under her wrap, and discoy- 
ering for the moment Disraeli’s back 
turned toward her, she dropped the 
volume behind a chair. 

It was during the height of this 
amazing mock hunt for a book that had 
never been lost that the Duke came in 
with Lady Beaconsfield, Lord and Lady 
Cudworth, Lord and Lady Brooke and _ 
Lady Clarissa. 

Glastonbury was amazed. Could his 
guests be playing hide-and-seek in the 
morning-room? Suddenly Disraeli dis- 
covered the missing article. It put an 
end to their absurd little game, the 
meaning of which only Disraeli and 
Mrs. Travers were conscious—though 
Deeford, too, seemed dimly aware that 
the lovely woman who had interrupted 
their intimate talk in so strange a man- 
ner was more than the delicate, beau- 
tiful, harmless slip of femininity she 
had seemed. Then the Duchess swayed 
in, wholly unconscious that anything 
unusual had happened. 

She had decided to be kinder to Dis- 
raeli. In fact, fear of him had driven 
her to become something of a partisan. 
She tried to break down the barrier of 
mutual antagonism by reminding him 
that he was expected to join a pic-nic 
in the Abbey ruins on the morrow. 

But there was greater business on the 
tapis for the morrow. As distantly, as 
frigidly, as sarcastically as ever, Dis- 
raeli reminded her that he and Lady 
Beaconsfield could not avail themselves 
of her exquisite hospitality after that 
day. 

The Duchess was quite undisturbed. 
She turned away from him coldly. 

“Deeford, will you drive the drag?” 
she asked. 

“Deeford is coming with us,” 
snapped the Premier victoriously. 

A look of astonishment spread over 
the faces of the little company, taken 
so unawares by the latest surprising 
coup of the Premier. That Deeford 
should have fallen a victim to his seduc- 
tive eloquence, his magnetic charm, his 
superlative power—Deeford, a Tory 
among Tories—was a thunderbolt of 
staggering import. Deeford himself 
hardly knew that he had surrendered, 
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He turned with an expectant look to- 


ward Disraeli, while the Duchess com- 


_ pletely forgot her dignity.and wheeled 


atound with a quick, sharp exclamation. 
“Lord Deeford has done me the 
honor of accepting a secretaryship,” 
Disraeli added quietly by way of ex- 
planation. 
“Lord Deeford working!” Mrs. 
Travers was heard exclaiming above 


“the general babble of confused out- 


bursts. “Clarissa!” she cried excitedly. 
“Tsn’t that. unexpected ?” 

“Not altogether,” the young girl 
murmured with a charming smile to- 
ward Deeford. 

“And how he'll have to work!” she 


went on. “You will have so many things 


to teach him,” she added maliciously, 
turning to Disraeli. 

_ “Mr. Disraeli has already begun,” 
Deeford put in with an altered voice 
and a strangely humbled manner as he 
glanced expectantly toward Lady Clar- 
issa. 

“Yes, I have been teaching him what 
it took me many years to learn,” the 
great man said, close to Mrs. Travers’ 
willing ear. 

“And what was that?” she asked 
quickly. 

“Dear lady,” he said, turning slowly 
and looking at her with a crafty smile, 
“that a ditch dug in sand gives the best 
soil for celery.” 

Mrs. Travers laughed lightly, but the 
look of worry and baffled mystification 
deepened in her eyes. 


Vill 


Foljambe, an employee of the For- 
eign office, slipped stealthily along the 
broad corridor outside of Disraeli’s pri- 
vate room in Downing Street, and then 
paused before the door, straining his 


‘ears for the slightest sound. Though it 


was late in the morning, the great 
chamber seemed strangely quiet. The 
young man turned the knob and cau- 
tiously peered within. 

The solemn, dignified sanctum of the 
Premier was empty. In the dim shadows 
the stately row of portraits on the walls 
took on a grewsome, forbidding, warn- 


ing aspect to the spy who stepped with 
cat-like swiftness across the heavily- 
padded carpet. For weeks he had 
watched the Premier in the interest of 
the great power which Disraeli most 
feared at present, yet nothing of impor- 
tance had come under his hand. He 
reached the Premier’s writing-table in 
the center of the room; then, with a 
quick survey of the balcony to make 
sure that no one was watchitig him, he 
ran his hand through the litter of docu- 
ments and letters which lay scattered on 
the table. 

A slight sound emanating from an 
inner chamber arrested his attention. 
Some one was approaching. Foljambe 
slid from the room as swiftly and noise- 
lessly as he had entered it, and remained 
outside the great door listening. 

Tearle, Disraeli’s under-secretary, 
strode in from the inner chamber with a 
handful of letters, The unopened pri- 
vate correspondence he placed on a 
small side table. The opened corre- 
spondence pertaining to matters of 
state, he placed on the great writing- 
table. Foljambe stood watching him fur- 
tively through the crack in the partly- 
open door. Then when Tearle had. dis- 
appeared, he hurried in again with the 
same cat-like noiselessness. He had 
reached the writing-table, quickly sorted 
over the documents, had pulled an open 
letter under his hand and was reading 
its contents out of the corner of his eye 
as he stood there, when Disraeli sud- 
denly entered from his inner sanctum, 
followed by Tearle. 

Foljambe did not move a muscle, re- ~ 
maining standing quite unembarrassed 
in the apparently innocent position he ~ 
had assumed at the end of the table. 
Disraeli smiled slightly; and with his 
usual diplomacy, though the young man 
was an object of suspicion, bade him a. 
pleasant good-day. Then  rebuking 
Tearle in his usual half-serious, half- 
satirical manner, he dismissed him and 
turned inquiringly to the dark, hand- 
some young clerk with the melancholy 
eyes, who stood there. 

In the tone of a just man with a 
grievance, Foljambe began to complain 
that he had had the honor to be in Dis- 
raeli’s service for some time, yet he felt 













































that he was of very little use to his 
chief, So much of the business of the 
office was concealed from him; he was 
not in as close touch as he had hoped 
for ; no important matters had ever been 
entrusted to him; even his room up- 
stairs was a wretched distance from the 
center of activity. 

Disraeli, fully aware of Foljambe’s 
reputation as a spy, smiled craftily to 
himself and bade the young man have 
patience. He reminded him with con- 
summate diplomacy that. he wished to 
observe him awhile before he entrusted 
really important matters to him. 

Foljambe’s eyes kindled with hope. 
He muttered his gratitude, seemingly 
believing that the result of Disraeli’s ob- 
servation had been satisfactory. He 
begged to know if he might really hope 
and Disraeli quickly assured him that 
henceforth he would keep him busy, 
that matters of great consequence were 
coming up that day—in fact, matters of 
national, of imperial importance. 

“For unless the heart. be sound, the 
whole body must suffer,” the Premier 
observed, shrewdly leading Foljambe 
away from the great vital topic which 
oppressed and absorbed his attention 
now. “I allude to drainage,” he added 
significantly. 

Foljambe’s face twisted into a scowl. 
Drainage! His disappointment was pal- 
pably keen. He begged for further en- 
lightenment in the expectation that Dis- 
raeli might touch upon the great topic 
of the Suez Canal. But perhaps he 
meant the drainage of waste-places, the 
drainage of the desert! 

“No, no, Mr. Foljambe, the drainage 
of London,” Disraeli assured him with 
mock innocence of the clerk’s intent. 
“A great scheme! Enormous expense! 
I am trying to arrange a loan,” he ex- 
plained, handing him a packet of docu- 
ments from the table. “Here are the 
papers—you might look them over.” 

Deeply crest-fallen, Foljambe took 
the papers and inquired if there was 
nothing more. Picking up a huge blue 
document, the Premier handed him that 
also. It was the report of the Secretary 
of State for India on the coaling sta- 


tions and fortifications of the Gulf of 
Aden. 
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“Dry stuff, I fear,” he observed sen- . 
tentiously. “Let me see: where is the 
Gulf of Aden?” he asked, with one of 
his adroit inspirations for measuring 
the mental equipment and analyzing the 
intentions of his antagonist. Rising, he 
stepped to a roll of maps on the farther 
wall and unfurled that of Africa. Fol- 
jambe had followed him and promptly 
pointed out the locality of the gulf. 
“You’re familiar with the country, I 
see,” Disraeli said in a casual way as he 
examined the map, Foljambe started a 
little and turned away uneasily. “Ah, 
yes!” Disraeli went on, “Very unhealthy 
climate, I believe.” 

“The district will grow in importance 
with the development of the Suez 
Canal,” the clerk ventured deliberately 
and with a daring that aroused the 
Premier’s admiration. He hoped it 
might trick the Premier into some ex- . 
pression of opinion. It did. But not 
exactly the opinion he anticipated. 
Disraeli waved the topic aside with con- 
tempt. As for the Suez Canal, he as- 
sured Foljambe, it was silting up and 
not worth a moment’s consideration. 

Presently Deeford, now installed as _ 
chief secretary, strode into the room 
with a bundle of official blue envelopes. 
They were dispatches from Russia, and 
the Premier took them and placed them 
purposely within reach of Foljambe, 
while the secretary plunged into work 
at his own desk at a farther end of the 
room, 

Disraeli was keen for the game now 
and he wanted to assure himself that 
Foljambe was really the spy he suspect- 
ed. Before dismissing him, he stepped 
away from his table, leaving the Rus- 
sian dispatches in full view of Foljambe. 
Then he went over to Deeford’s side. 

Dispatches from Russia! Foljambe’s 
fingers fairly itched to touch them. As 
Disraeli turned his back, Foljambe 
edged nearer. Having reached Dee- 
ford’s side, the Premier chatted easily, 
while he kept one corner of his eye fo- 
cused on the spy. His day was to be very 
busy, as usual, At one he was to lunch © 
with the Goldsmiths‘ Company and re- 
spond to the toast of “Literature.” He 
felt he must say something nice about 
poor dear Lytton, who thought that he 


could write novels. Deeford and Dis- 


raeli laughed together pleasantly over 
the Premier’s observation. Then~ there 
- was Lady Salisbury’s garden party that 
‘afternoon, anda dinner at the French 
Embassy, and he had’ promised to look 
in at the Lyceum to see Irving’s Hamlet. 
After that he must sup with the actor 
at the Beefsteak Club. Altogether - it 
was to be a strenuous day. 

“But no work, sir!’ rebuked Dee- 
ford, laughing. 

“The less a Prime Minister does, the 
fewer mistakes he is apt to make.” Dis- 
raeli paused, smiling with some delight 
over this witticism. “That’s rather 
good,” he remarked. “Mr. Foljambe, 
please—make a note of that.” 

Foljambe deliberately put down the 
package of white documents which the 
Premier had given him on top of the 
Russian dispatches; then having made 
the note in a note-book he carried, he 
picked up the white documents and the 
dispatches as well. He was about to 
move toward the door when Disraeli in- 
tercepted him. 

“You might take up your quarters in 
this room—it’s more handy,” he said, 
without betraying the slightest suspicion 
of Foljambe. “I shall be able to see a 
great deal more of you. You have the 
papers?” he suddenly asked, fingering 
the documents in the clerk’s hand. “Oh, 
these are the dispatches from Russia!” 
he said innocently. 

Foljambe was overcome with con- 
fusion and muttered profuse apologies, 
but Disraeli passed the incident off as a 
natural mistake. He still waited, when 
Lady Beaconsfield swept into the room, 
inviting her lord to join her for a drive 
in the park. Reluctantly he begged her 
to excuse him, for he was expecting a 
very important visitor that morning—in 
fact none other than Hugh Meyers, the 
banker and millionaire. Turning to Fol- 
_jambe, he reminded him that he would 
require his assistance. The clerk was 
properly impressed and gave him a 
deeply appreciative look. Then he with- 
drew. 

“Charming man, isn’t he?” laughed 
the Premier. 

“He never looks one in -the face,” 
growled Deeford. 
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“Ah, it’s the man who does look one 
in the face one must have doubts — 
about !” 

Lady Beaconsfield was plainly dis- 
turbed. She sat close to the Premier’s 
table, looking away, lost in a dream and 
wondering what he might want of 
Hugh Meyers. He had explained that it 
was very urgent business, but if it were 
personal she felt she ought no know 
what it might mean, Disraeli laughed 
at her distress. She had married him 
when he was up to his neck in debts 
and he twitted her over her foolish fear 
that he was going to borrow money of 
Meyers now. At any rate, he explained 
that while he could not yet take her into 
his confidence, she would know every- 
thing in half an hour. 

Hugh Meyers was announced, and 
Lady Beaconsfield rose to leave. Laying 
an affectionate hand on her arm, Dis- 
raeli bade her return in a quarter of an 
hour. As she left, the banker entered. 
Suavely he returned Disraeli’s brotherly 
greeting, and his eyes shone expectant- 
ly. To be summoned by the Premier 
meant something; it was an honor he 
deeply appreciated, powerful as he was — 
in the financial world. 

He shrank modestly as Disraeli 
grasped his hand and overwhelmed him 
with flattery. 


IX 


“Nothing is so easy as making 
money, when that is the only thing you 
make,” Meyers laughed as he sat down 
beside the Premier’s table and waited 
for him to introduce the important busi- 
ness of the hour. “Once you have five 
pounds, what is to prevent your having 
five millions?” 


“Charles, can we scrape five pounds = 


together between us?” Disraeli cried 
facetiously, while Meyers and Deeford — 


burst into a delighted guffaw over the ~ 


chief’s sally. 
“The money is on its way,” Meyers © 
finally said, grown very serious when ~ 


the laughter had subsided. “From the 7 


Argentine.” 

It was a large sum, but Meyers had ~ 
succeeded in realizing it and the cash ~ 
was to be placed at his disposal in the 
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Bank of England in three weeks’ time. 
Disraeli greeted the news with a de- 
lighted laugh, when Foljambe, whom he 
had just rung for, entered. the room. 

“Ah, Mr. Foljambe!” the Premier 
cried effusively. “This is Mr. Hugh 
Meyers.” ‘Then patting Foljambe’s 
shoulder affectionately, he continued. 
“Such a worker! What was the precise 
sum required for the Drainage of Lon- 
don Bill?” 

It was a bold strategem and the 
Premier prayed that neither Meyers 
nor Deeford would utter a syllable. For 
the slightest ill-advised remark would 
now betray everything to the watchful 
Foljambe. Instead, Meyers and Deeford 
only turned silently to stare at one an- 
other in consummate surprise. 

“I am afraid I cannot say off-hand,” 
muttered the secretary half-angrily and 
fully betraying his disgust. 

“Kindly look up the figures for me,” 

Disraeli said. 
; “The Drainage of London Bill?’ 
echoed Meyers after Foljambe had 
gone, deeply puzzled over this peculiar 
turn of- affairs. Deeford rose and 
laughed boyishly. That bill was certain- 
ly unromantic enough! 

“I had hoped Mr. Meyers had come 
on a much more important matter,” he 
explained. 

“Oh? What?” Disraeli eyed him nar- 
rowly. 

“The Suez Canal!” 

The Premier’s face darkened and his 
eyes clouded with a deep scowl. Dee- 
ford realized at once that he had blun- 
dered, not so much in having hit upon 
the actual reason for Meyers’ visit, but 
because he had so tactlessly put that 
burning matter into plain words. 

“Mr. Meyers, shall we go into the 
next room?” Disraeli said coldly as he 
crossed and opened the door for Meyers 
to pass out. When the banker had gone, 
he stepped beside Deeford and spoke 
in a low, impassioned voice. “You're 
quite right ; it is the Suez Canal. As you 
have hit upon the truth it is better I 
should tell you, that until I am ready, 
not a syllable must be breathed on this 
_ Matter. Is that clear?” 

“On my honor,” muttered Deeford in 
a low tone, pale with apprehension over 


the stunning possibilities in store. Then 
Disraeli, giving him a deep look, fol- 
lowed Meyers into the inner sanctum, 

Deeford stood, uttering a prolonged 
whistle of surprise, when suddenly Fol- 
jambe reappeared with the drainage bill 
documents in his hand. He stared 
around in complete bewilderment over 
Disraeli’s absence. After all, he began 
to guess that the documents he held 
were not so important as Disraeli had 
intimated. Was it a stratagem, after all? 
He stepped to Deeford and offered him 
the papers. 

Not as skilled in diplomacy as his 
chief, Deeford took the papers indiffer- 
ently, laid them down and dismissed 
Foljambe curtly. 

“Ah!” the latter exclaimed with in- 
sidious meaning. “I thought the papers 
weren't wanted!” He paused, waiting 
for a reply, but Deeford was lost in his 
work and only half-attentive. “Mr, 
Meyers wasn’t sent for—for a paltry 
half-million!” Foljambe insisted. Then 
he stepped close to Deeford’s chair and 
leaning over, he fairly -hissed into the 
Viscount’s ear: “He’s here for the Suez 
Canal!” 

Deeford straightened himself like a 
shot and leaped to his feet at the men- - 
tion of that-forbidden topic. He turned, 
staring Foljambe in the eye. The very 
eloquence of his silent rebuke, the con- 
tempt and disgust written in his face, 
at once betrayed the whole truth to the 
astute Foljambe. 


xX 


Deeford still stood as Foljambe was 
leaving the room, realizing vaguely that 
he had made some mistake. Then he 
could hear the light laughter of Lady 
Clarissa and Mrs, Travers outside the 
farther door and he pulled himself to-- 
gether to greet them delightedly as they 
came in. 

Lady Clarissa ran to him brightly 
and while he was absorbed for the mo- 
ment in shaking hands with her, and 
exchanging a word of greeting, Fol- 
jambe paused at the door before going 
out. He turned and exchanged a signifi- 
cant look with Mrs. Travers. It was evi- 





_ dent that they were more than acquaint- 
ances—that a complete understand- 
ing existed ‘between them. Foljambe 
~ stepped close to her at a propitious mo- 

‘ment and whispered a word into her 
ear. Swiftly she cautioned him to ‘be 
silent. Then hastily scribbling a note on 
a small pad, he tore off the leaf, folded 
it and placed it-on the corner of a ped- 
estal. Still unobserved by the other two, 
Mrs. Travers cautiously maneuvered 
toward the pedestal, secured the note 
and concealed it in her glove. With that 
accomplished, Foljambe left the room. 

Mrs. Travers could hear Clarissa tell- 
ing Deeford that her friend, Mrs. Trav- 
ers, was staying in town with her 
mother on their way to Scotland, and 
thatshe longed for a glimpse of Mr. 
Disraeli’s sanctum; so they had come 
together, hoping to catch not only the 
- great man, but the young Viscount, too, 
in the throes of toil. 

“We expected to find you with a wet 
towel round your head,” Mrs. Travers 
laughed as she joined them. 

“So far I’ve done nothing but look 
on,” Deeford laughed frankly in return. 

“T thought you looked worried when 
we came in,” Clarissa added. 

“Which is the pen, Lord Deeford ?” 

Mrs. Travers begged as she stepped 
with mock reverence to the Premier’s 
writing-table. “—The pen which is 
mightier than the sword! Mr. Benjamin 
Disraeli’syown pen.” 

“Oh! behold it!’ cried Deeford, 
laughing as he. handed her a very 
shabby-looking goose quill. 

Suddenly Lady Beaconsfield came in, 
all excitement. Breathlessly she asked 
for Disraeli. In a moment Mrs. Travers 
had learned that the Premier was 
closeted in secret conference with Hugh 
Meyers, the banker. She did not betray 
her excitement however, but only 
turned away with muttered disgust over 
anything so dull. Not being skilled in 
the tricks of diplomats and spies, and 
not being suspicious of her own social 
acquaintances, Lady Beaconsfield ad- 
mitted with the utmost candor that she 
was on tenterhooks to know what it 
could mean. 

As they stood there, unable to come 
to a decision, suddenly Disraeli and 
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Meyers burst into the room together, 
their faces fairly radiant. It ‘was clearly 
evident that their conference had come 
to a successful issue. Disraeli was ex- 
ultant. He greeted each one of the 
ladies with equal cordiality and ¢ra- 
ciously presented Meyers to them in 
turn. 

“Now, my dear,” he said, turning to 
his wife, “we'll let you into the secret.” 
With that, he abruptly led her to the 
entrance-door and she passed out, fol- 
lowed by both Disraeli and Meyers. 

For a moment Mrs. Travers re- 
mained standing in the middle of the 
room, somewhat disconcerted by the 
abrupt flight of the three most interest- 
ing and important people under her 
observation, and she was more than a 
little hurt by their neglect of her. She 
turned to Deeford and tried to extract 
some explanation of the excitement — 
under which they labored. He placed a — 
chair for her and admitted he was as 
little conversant with state secrets as 


she pretended she was herself. It was — . 


plain that Deeford wished to be alone 
with Clarissa if only for a few mo- 
ments, and somehow Mrs. Travers was 
relieved when he thought of the balcony — 
and the Premier’s famous window- — 
garden. She begged to be permitted to 
rest her weary bones where she was, ” 
and Deeford finally led Lady Clarissa — 
outside to view the poor London plants 
dreaming of blue skies on the balcony. 
Outside the farther door, she knew Fol- — 
jambe was waiting, eagerly expecting 
an interview with her. She slipped the ~ 
note he had left out of her glove, read 
it, and then picking up a paper-knife — 
from the table, she beat a tattoo slowly, 
in a measured way, on the table. It was 
a kind of signal pre-arranged between 
them, and at the preconcerted sound, 
the door opened and Foljambe stepped — 
into the room. 

“Agatha!” he cried under his breath. 
There was more than a greeting in his 
cry. There was anxiety and tender love 
for her. She sat coldly where Deeford 
had placed her chair, and warned Fob 
jambe to be cautious. : ; 

“Meyers?” she asked meaningly, m 
a low tone scarcely audible. 

“Yes,” he replied. 
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“About the canal—?” 

"Ves ie. 

“They are agreed.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Both radiant,” she explained. 

“Then—?” he begged eagerly, as if 
looking to her for further instructions. 

“Cairo,” she whispered. “Start now.” 
Foljambe shrank slightly. “Now!” she 
repeated like a command. 

“Instructions ?” he begged. 

“At Trieste.” 

“Trieste?” he 
“How Sag 

“By way of Ostend,” she ordered. 

“Ostend ?” he repeated. 

Foljambe had scarcely uttered the 
sound when the entrance-door abrupt! 
and noiselessly opened and Disraeli 
stepped in. He caught the last word 
clearly but he did not betray the slight- 
est consciousness that Foljambe had 
uttered it or that Foljambe still stood at 
the upper end of the room. He stepped 
to Mrs. Travers and expressed pro- 
found regret that her friends had seem- 
ingly neglected her. In the meantime her 
confederate slammed the door before 
which he had been standing as if he 
had only just entered and then came 
down beside Disraeli, offering him the 
drainage bill estimates. 
+. Somehow, in a flash of insight, it 
occurred to Disraeli that the man who 
stood beside him might be that ever- 
wandering, ever-absent husband of 
Mrs. Travers—who, she invariably ex- 
plained, was ever drifting from Kis- 
singen to Marienbad and back again— 
a martyr to ill-health. She tried to 
evade his penetrating look now. She felt 
restless, nervous; she wanted to escape 
from his oppressive presence. Her 
guilty movements helped Disraeli to a 
decision. 

“And how is your poor husband, 
Mrs. Travers?” he asked with a strange 
look over his shoulder toward Foljambe 
as he left the room. 

She rose to her feet, muttering the 
same old explanations of his absence, 
and turned anxiously to make her 
escape. She must hurry away, she told 
Disraeli, to join the dear Duchess, who 
Was organizing a bazaar of which she 
had been appointed secretary. 


echoed surprised. 


“Ah, always occupied with 
works,” the Premier sighed delightfull 
as he took her hand. “Always wit 
your hand in some great undertaking. 
In secret, too!” he observed with daring” 
sarcasm. 

The woman protested, shrinking 
away-from him with no little fear. She 
hurried to the entrance door, while Dis- 
raeli followed to hold the door open. 

“Not a step, Mr. Disraeli—not a 
step!” she cried as she hurried through. 
“Oh, thank you, thank you. Good-by, 
Mr. Disraeli, good-by!” With that she 
was gone. 

The Premier closed the door and 
stood there thinking. “Ostend—Os- 
tend!” he kept muttering over and 
over again. The game was taking on a 
new zest that stirred him strangely. 


XI 


The Premier stood for some seconds 
thus, deeply absorbed in thought, re- 
counting every detail of the little in- 
cident which had just occurred. He 
stepped slowly to his writing-table and 
inspected it carefully to discover wheth- 
er anything had been disarranged. 
Finding everything as he had left it, 
he sat down and absently picking up 
his paper-knife, he plunged more 
deeply into analysis, and as he did so 
he unconsciously began to tap the table 
in a kind of tattoo. 

The farther door suddenly flew open 
and Foljambe again stood in the room, . 
as if in response to a signal. Seeing Dis- 
raeli, he started back with profuse 
apologies and in an instant was gone. 

Disraeli turned and stared intently at 
the closed door. Then his eyes dropped 
to the paper-knife in his hand and he 
realized at once the use to which it had 
been put—that Mrs. Travers had sum- 
moned Foljambe, that they had had a 
secret meeting. Flinging the knife down 
in disgust, he called Deeford. He 
seemed to know instinctively that the 
conspirators had already outwitted him. 
And yet how could they know, how 
much could they have learned in the 
brief few moments! 

As Deeford rushed in in response to 





% 
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his summons, Disraeli hurriedly cross- 
examined that agitated young man. 
Lady Clarissa had followed, a look of 
worry in her eyes, knowing, as she did, 
from the note of anxiety and command 
in Disraeli’s voice that something had 
gone wrong. 

Deeford admitted that Foljambe had 

‘brought the drainage bill documents, 
but that he had thought him imperti- 
nent and had snubbed him. 

“Finally he had the impertinence to 
say you were seeing Mr. Meyers about,” 
—he paused reluctantly, glancing at 
Lady Clarissa, but Disraeli waved him 
to go on—“about the Suez Canal.” 

“And what did you say?” demanded 
the Premier anxiously.. 

“Not a word, of course.” 

“Oh? Then how did you snub him?” 

“TI merely stood up and looked at 
shim,” the young man asserted, suiting 
the action to the word. 

“Oh!” cried Disraeli, throwing up his 
hands in -horror, and striding angrily 
across the room. It was Deeford he 
knew now, who had let the cat out of 

_ the bag. He had held his tongue too 
eloquently. What more could he have 
said, if he-had talked an hour! 

Deeford himself was in despair. He 
suggested muzzling Foljambe by put- 
ting him on his parole. If Disraeli 
would only fetch him! 

“Fetch him by all means,” cried 
Disraeli, as he turned to ring a bell to 
summon Tearle. “Mr. Tearle! Mr. 
Tearle!” he shouted. “Send for the 
Senior Queen’s Messenger at once!” he 
commanded, as Tearle appeared, for 
the Senior Queen’s Messenger, he 
knew, was the only really reliable man 
on his staff. Tearle hastened to do his 
bidding. 

Clarissa stood like one stunned. She 

realized that Deeford had made a mis- 
take, and a horrible one. In a moment 
they learned that Foljambe was not in 
his room. 
_ “Shall I tell you where he is?” 
stormed the Premier in an agony of 
anxiety. “He is at Victoria Station, 
catching the ten-thirty express on his 
way to Ostend, to Trieste, and so to 
Alexandria !” s 

“For God’s sake, sir, who is he?” de- 


manded Deeford, wiping away the per- © 
spiration that dripped from his brow. 

“He is Mrs. Travers’ husband!” 
snapped Disraeli between set jaws. 
“He and she are agents—spies—Russia 
has sent them here to discover what you 
have told them!” he groaned dismally. 

The Viscount and Clarissa uttered 
a cry of profound alarm and amaze- 
ment, and stood incapable of thought, 
helplessly staring at the Premier. 

“But why did you employ him, know- 
ing he was a spy?” Deeford finally 
managed to stammer. 

“Because I knew it! Because I 
wanted to have him under my own 
eye! For weeks he has been prying 
about in this room, secretly. I knew it. 
I’ve laid traps for him—left letters for 
him to read. I had got him on a false 
scent when you—” Disraeli paused, be- 
side himself with fury. 

“When I blundered,” groaned. Dee- 
ford miserably. 

“When you lost control of your fea- 
tures!” snapped the other. Clarissa 
dropped into Disraeli’s chair with a 
deep sigh of utter despair. But the great 
man’s heart swelled in a kind of pity 
for these two children whom he so 
dearly loved. Youth meant mistakes 
ever! He must forgive and—act! He 
went on to explain why silence had been 
so important. Ismail Pasha, Khedive of 
Egypt, was under the impression he — 
was Rameses the Great. But the only 
pyramid he had ever raised was a pyra- 
mid of debt. Egypt was a dry bone 
out of which he had sucked the last 
ounce of marrow. The last assets he 
had were the controlling shares in the — 


Suez Canal, and these he was dying to 


sell to the highest bidder. France had 
built the Canal but was too poor to 
buy it. Russia coveted it as a means of 
snatching India, England as a means 
of defending India. Each pretended the 
purchase was the last thing she was 
thinking of; each was watching the — 
other like a cat; and Ismail sat and — 
waited for the cat to jump. 

“Those shares I mean to have!” 
thundered‘ the Premier. “The Bank of 
England refused to back me; but to- 
day Meyers has given me a_ blank 
check. I thought the thing was done. . 
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But now’ Foljambe knows—Russia 
knows! In a week, Foljambe will be in 
Cairo, and whatever sum I offer he will 
double!” He sank into a chair, gripping 
the arms tensely. 

“And all because I was startled!” 
groaned Deeford hopelessly. 

“Is there no remedy?” Clarissa 
begged, her face gone deathly white 
with the misery of that hour. 

“I must send a man to the Khedive 
with unlimited powers, ready to outbid 
anything, and ready to pay on the nail,” 
he explained feverishly. 

“What must be the man’s qualifica- 
tions?” Deeford suddenly cried, a 
great hope buoying him up—the expec- 
tation that he might yet undo the 
blunder by serving his chief heroically. 
Clarissa, too, stretched out her hands 
to him pleadingly. Her eyes were elo- 
quent with hope. But Disraeli’s eyes 
were unseeing as he went on: 

“A strong, stern, silent man—subtle 
and cunning, fighting wiliness with wili- 
ness,” he mused absently. Hope seemed 
to die out of Clarissa’s eyes at once. 

“Have you such a man, sir?” the Vis- 
count begged, torn with anxiety and 
still pleading pitifully. 

“T’ve sent for him,” snapped Disraeli 
sharply. To Clarissa it seemed the end 
of Deeford’s career. All her ambition 
for him was dashed miserably to the 
ground. With a profound sigh, she 
dropped her head in her hands, and 
bowed herself prostrate on the table, 
her shoulders shaking with the sobs 
that rent her. 

In a moment Disraeli had sprung to 
his feet and was at her side. 

“Why, child, what is the matter? 
What is it, Clarissa?” he begged ten- 
derly. 


XII 


Lady Clarissa could not have told 
for the moment really what was the 
matter. Disraeli let her cry for a little 
while, waiting for the first pain of 
sharp disappointment to have its sway. 
She hardly knew herself why she had 
expected so much of Deeford. To her 
mind, he had never really given any 
genuine promise. She hardly knew why 


she had expected the Premier to show 
any greater leniency toward Deeford’s 
discrepancies than he would have 
shown to anyone else—to a commoner, 
for instance, who had had to fight the 
battle of life shoulder to shoulder with — 
men like Disraeli himself. Yet she did 
expect more. Deeford was cast in finer 
mold. Somehow, in her heart of hearts, 
she felt that there should be a different 
law for such as he. Finally the Premier 
stepped to her and laid a gentle hand 
on her bent head. 

“Oh, don’t take any notice! I am 
childish this morning,” she explained, 
drying her eyes, the tempest now quite 
over. “I suppose it is disappointment. 
For a moment—while you were speak- 
ing—I had hoped—that perhaps—” 
She was gazing steadily at Deeford 
now. 

“Ah, don’t say it, Clarissa! Don’t say 
it!” Deeford begged, distress in every 
syllable. He felt more keenly than they 
suspected his own inefficiency. 

“Yes! Do say it, Clarissa! Do say itl 
Because there is another kind of man 
who might be twice as useful.” Disraeli 
had spoken slowly, but with steadily 
growing enthusiasm. Suddenly he had 
seen the matter from quite a different 
standpoint. The craft in his own nature 
had hinted to him of possibilities in 
Deeford by contrast. He began to real- 
ize that the young Viscount was diplo- 
matically a safer messenger than one 
steeped to the ears in guile. For he was 
a man so honest that the rogues would 
think him a rogue—so truthful that 
they would swear he was lying, so 
simple that they would never fathom 
him. 

Deeford arose, indignantly resentin, 
the candor of Disraeli’s attitude, an 
crying out for quarter. He felt his folly 
bitterly enough! Utter disgust and de- 
spair had enveloped him. 

Tearle had come back to announce 
the Queen’s Messenger whom Disraeli 
had sent for, when abruptly the Pre- 


mier informed his secretary that the 


messenger was not wanted. 

“Why despair?” he asked quietly, 
turning to the bowed figure of his 
nobly-born secretary. “You are the 
man! You are the man!” 
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“I?” Deeford gasped with a cry of 


“amazement. Lady Clarissa looked at 


Disraeli wild-eyed. “I, to be trusted 
with this mission after what I have 
done? Am I the man you want? Ah, 
you know I’m not. I am a useless, con- 
ceited idler—a perfect and complete 
fool!” 

“Nearly all my successes in life are 
founded on previous failures,” Disraeli 
observed absently. “On your own show- 
ing, nobody will suspect you. You have 
only to meet all the cunning with that 
stolid British face of yours, and the 
schemers will be disarmed. Come!” he 
cried, warming eagerly to the question. 
“Will you go?” 

“Will I go!” echoed the young man, 
beside himself with delight over the 
sudden turn of affairs. Lady Clarissa 
rose excitedly to her feet and stepped 
beside him, her face all aglow as with 
some triumph. 

Disraeli stood measuring their new 
joy with satisfaction. Innocent tools in 
his hands, he felt that he must put what 
curb he could to their impulsive eager- 
ness. He was glad that he had found 
in Deeford at last the man of action 
whom Lady Clarissa had yearned for. 
Yet he stretched out a hand to hold him 
back. There would be grave danger, he 
explained. Every step of the way— 
every hour of the day—danger lurked 
- in every seductive disguise. Once hav- 
ing reached Egypt, if his errand were 
known, his life would not be worth a 
moment’s purchase. 

Lady Clarissa shrank from the possi- 
bility of death for the new envoy, and 
Disraeli gave her the opportunity of 
forbidding his going. 

“You must go!” she cried after a 
momentary struggle, while both men 
appealed to her with burning eyes. 

“Well done!” the older man mur- 
mured, holding out his hands to her 
’ with paternal tenderness. She came to 
him gravely. “I think I may tell him— 
may I not?—there is a great reward 
awaiting his return. Whether he. suc- 
ceed or fail, eh?” And as Lady Clarissa 
bowed her head in demure assent, he 
continued. “Good! Now then, when 
shall you be ready to start?” he de- 
manded, turning to Deeford. He went 


to his chair behind the table and sat 
down to write. 

Lord Deeford paused, turning over 
in his mind how soon he might arrange 
his affairs and prepare for the long 
journey to Egypt. He thought he might 
be ready to start the day following the 
morrow. Disraeli laughed. That would 
make the undertaking so much more in- © 
teresting. He was going to give their ~ 
friend Foljambe just forty-eight hours — 
the start with Ismail. To-morrow, then, 
if it must be—Deeford decided. That — 
was better, in Disraeli’s estimation, but — 
still Foljambe might accomplish a great — 
deal in a day, he warned. 

The Premier rose and stepped to 
Deeford as he consulted his watch, — 
wondering whether he might be able to 7 ~ 
catch the night mail at nine o’clock 7 
that evening. Disraeli closed the Vis- ~ 9 
count’s watch for him and uttered one ~ 
word: “Now!!” 

“T mean in ten minutes,” he ex- 
plained. ; 

“But my luggage!” the peer pro- 
tested. “I sha’n’t even have a clean © 
collar!” 

“Damn your collar! Catch the Dover 
Express at eleven from Charing Cross,” 
he commanded. “You'll be in Marseilles 
to-morrow morning, and in Cairo a day 
ahead of Foljambe—a day ahead!” 

“By Jove, I’ll do it!” cried Deeford, 
striking the table. 

Disraeli sat down as if to write in- 
structions, when he glanced up at the ~ 
two young people and remembering © 
that they had but ten minutes left to © 
make their adieux, he arose and ab- © 
ruptly left the room. a 

Stepping to Lady Clarissa, Deeford 7 
took her hands in his. She did not draw = 
them away but let them quietly remain ~ 
there. She loved him now—she was = 
sure of it! Her lips, her eyes, proclaimed 7 
it and it gave him infinite courage. And ~ 
the stronger he grew, the weaker she 
became. Yet somehow she liked it. The 
plighted eternal loyalty before the tet) = 
minutes was up and Disraeli had fe 
turned bringing with him an envelope 
containing written instructions, money; 
and a green slip of paper on which was” 
worked out a code for telegrams. He 
thrust the envelope into Deeford’s hand; 





DISRAELI 


‘then taking his arm he fairly rushed 

him toward the door. 

 *Good-luck!” cried the Premier. 

» “Good-by!” shouted Deeford, disap- 
ring. 

Lady Clarissa stood silently in the 
center of the room, looking: wistfully 
after his retreating figure. 

“How long will it be before we hear 
from him?” she asked painfully. 

“Three weeks,” replied Disraeli, 
striding up and down lost in thought as 
if trying to decide how to occupy the 
time when he, himself, must wait—and 
wait—and wait! 

“How am I to wait?” she asked 
miserably. 

“How am I to wait?” he demanded. 

“You!” she cried. “You don’t love 
him!” 

“Then why did I send him?” Disraeli 
paused in his restless walk and looked 
at her deeply. “You shall come to 
Hughenden and we'll wait together. 
Come into the country and feed pea- 
cocks.” 

“Peacocks!” she stormed, rejecting 
the idea with disgust. 

“Very noble and intelligent birds, I 
assure you,” he said, linking his arm 
in hers and leading her rapidly out of 
the sanctum. He had made up his mind, 


XIII 


Disraeli’s study at Hughenden was 
a comfortable, intimate, oak-paneled 
room with great French windows 
which looked out on a flaming red and 
yellow garden. The portraits of many 
Statesmen studded the panels, while 
around the mantel-piece was hung a 

oup of silhouettes. The book-shelves 
lining the room groaned with their bur- 
den. It was quiet, restful, elegant—yet 

holly unostentatious. 

The Premier had arrived for his 
three weeks’ rest and had at once gotten 
into an old brown velvet coat and a 
Pair of ugly garden boots; with the as- 

Stance of Potter, his gardener, he had 

n to replant the flower beds close 
his study windows. Now, he had 
just stepped in from his morning’s 
york and was pulling off his muddy 


boots, to replace them with shoes he 
had taken from a cupboard, when Pot- 
ter stepped close to the windows and 
with a hearty laugh begged him not to 
blaine him if he had caught his death 
of cold. They laughed together over the 
enterprising London journals which 
had discovered that the Premier’s re- 
tirement to the country meant serious 
indisposition.The papers had made their 
deductions from the fact that Williams, 
Disraeli’s physician, had called at 
Hughenden several times of late to pre- 
scribe for Lady Beaconsfield. 

The postman delivered a bag of mail, 
and its arrival brought Lady Clarissa 
running eagerly into the Premier’s 
study. One solitary topic, to the exclu- 
sion of all else, had held their minds 
for days, and that was the question of 
news from Deeford. Every day it had 
been “not yet, not yet!”’—when news 
should have arrived days before. Still 
the cry was—not yet! The morning’s 
mail brought nothing from the envoy. 
“Remember,” Disraeli had protested, 
“the difficulties are many!” But it was 
the dangers that held Clarissa’s mind 
in a spell of uncertainty and agony. 

“You know, it’s quite dreadful to be 
so deeply in love as. I am,” she ad- 
mitted miserably. “Oh! I suppose that’s 
a horrid thing to say. I’m sure mamma 
would think it horrid.” 

“I’m sure Charles would think it 
wasn’t!” he laughed, in spite of his 
own anxiety, which he so cleverly con- 
cealed. “But why is it so dreadful to be 
in love?” 

Clarissa shrewdly evaded the issue. 
She sought refuge in a subterfuge, and 
tried to explain that for a woman love 
is always disastrous. It took all the con- 
ceit out of one. For no matter how 
clever a woman is, a man—even a 
stupid man—can do all sorts of things 
a woman cannot. 

“Of course he can,” drawled Dis- 
raeli. “He can whistle.” 

“Qh, so can I!” 

“He can swear!” 

“So can I!” ie 

“No!”’—with mock horror. 

“T do—often!” she adrhitted. “But I 
could no more have gone to Cairo alone 
and faced Ismail—” 
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_ “I’m quite sure poor Ismail would 
have collapsed at once, if you had,” he 
laughed, profoundly amused over the 
possibilities. “By Jove, why didn’t I 
think of that?” he mused thoughtfully. 

Yet she went on to explain just what 
she could do, and just exactly what she 
or any woman would do. If Deeford 
were in danger, she would go out alone 

-and save him; if she knew he were ill, 
she would go out and nurse him and 
bring him home. And that was what 
very few men would do, he assured her 
as he went to her tenderly and took her 
slender, lovely face between his hands. 
Then he sat down beside her on the 
divan before the fireplace and drew her 
into a topic which alarmed him almost 
as keenly as Deeford’s silence. And 
that was the silence of Mrs. Travers. 
Disraeli shrewdly feared people who 
kept quiet. It meant mischief. Should 
Deeford have failed, she might do a 
great deal of mischief to the scheme. 

“Do you mean to say you will still 
carry out your scheme if Charles—” 
she began indignantly. 

“My dear,” he protested, laying his 
hand on hers,” do you think the British 
Empire will collapse when I do? No! 
Charles and I are only oiling the 
wheels. But it’s my duty to see that no 
dust gets into them and so I have per- 
suaded Mrs. Travers to come here—” 

_ “Here!” she ‘ejaculated in great 

amazement. 

“And help you feed the peacocks,” 
he added. “I want to have that ravish- 
ing creature where I can see her.” He 
rose, pacing the floor restlessly. “When 
the telegram from Charles failed to 
come, I threw out hints he had suc- 
ceeded. She is perishing to know the 
truth. She leaped at Lady Beaconsfield’s 
invitation. She is coming here to-day.” 

Clarissa laughed. How she wished 
_ that Hughenden had a dungeon! But 

Disraeli insisted the garden was much 
better. He could so much the better ob- 
serve her in the open. As they laughed 
together over the possibilities of Dis- 
taeli’s next move in the game, Lady 
Beaconsfield joined them. 

The warm, lovely glow of her plump 
cheeks had fled and she walked slowly, 
even unsteadily. For Lady Beaconsfield 


was really ill, struggle as she did to 
conceal that patent fact from Disraeli, 
Heroically she hid as much of the truth 
from him as possible, for she knew ~ 
how greatly distressed he would be, 


were he to realize the pain she suffered, 


In this wretched crisis, with his mind 
distracted with affairs of state, she felt 
she must save him any additional anx- 
iety. 

Disraeli realized, however, that all 


was not as it should be with this wom- ~ 


an he adored. Very frequent pei = 


fits had left her greatly weaken 


though she laughed away his solicitude. 
Even now, though she had just passed ~ 
a sleepless night, she assured Disraeli ~ 


that she had slept like a top. 


“Well, if you’ve spoken the truth, 7 
you shall have your morning’s offer- ~ 
ing,” he promised as he sauntered out 


into the garden, leaving her alone with 4 


Clarissa. 


“But—is anything 


the matter?” . 


begged Clarissa, really deeply con- = 


cerned. “3 
“Nothing—nothing to make a fuss ~ 


te 
x 


about,” Lady Beaconsfield assured her. = 


“Doctor Williams says I must be very 
careful,” she explained. “I am. So 
that’s all right. Now mind! Not a word | 
to Dizzy!” 

He joined them again, having 
plucked the loveliest rose he could find” 
as his morning offering to his lady. 
Potter had followed with an armful of © 
his choicest blossoms and he handed 
them graciously to Clarissa, who 
plunged industriously into the task of” 
arranging them about the room in the” 
various vases. Presently the butler” 
came in, bearing a telegram on a salver, — 
and Clarissa leaped off the fender seat” 
on which she had been standing an 
rushed to Disraeli’s side as he lifted 
the message and fingered it hesitatingly. 

“Open it! Open it! Open it!” the” 
young girl cried in an agony of sus = 
pense. 

“Mary,” he laughed as he tore off th 
envelope, “just look after that silly chi 
while I read this telegram from 1 
tailor.” And he turned away, scanning 
the sheet of paper slowly, deliberately 
while the two women with breathless 
eagerness stood intently watching: 
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Presently his face lit up with a slow . 


smile of joy and relief. 
“It is from Cairo,” he whispered 


_ quietly. 


“What does it say?’ Clarissa de- 


- manded. 


“The celery is ripe to cut,” he read 


_as he handed the sheet of paper to the 


young girl. She seized it nervously and 


“held it against her breast—her face 
aglow with a sudden look of intense 
happiness. Deeford had won. 


XIV 


Feverishly Disraeli, with Lady Bea- 
consfield and Clarissa, hunted for the 
code on the green slip of paper and 
with their three heads together, they 
compared the message with it to make 
quite sure that memory had not lapsed 
in the past few anxious days. There it 
was! “The celery is ripe to cut” 


flaunted itself triumphantly beside its 
' parallel sentence—‘The Suez Canal 


purchase is completed and the check 


"accepted !” 


Deeford had succeeded—and. superb- 
ly! The tension of their long wait over, 


_and the outcome victorious, Clarissa 
felt justified in breaking into candid 
and unrestrained tears. To Disraeli it 
“Meant the consummation of the dream 
_ of his career. It brought him one step 
' nearer the realization of even a greater 
dream—that of making his sovereign 


Empress of India. And when the great 


_ hour should eventually come, there was 


but one human being on the earth 
whom he wished to be his messenger 
to carry the news to his beloved Queen 
—and that messenger was his beloved 
wife! She, his wife, of all the world 
Must be there when he stood up to 
announce the new title to Her Maj- 
esty’s faithful Commons! 

Lady Beaconsfield assented wistfully. 


Sadly, with a far-away smile, she 


pged him make haste. For she real- 
zed that her own doom was sealed, 
ough how soon the end would come 
When the weakened heart would 
se to beat—she could not know and 
dared not try to prophesy even 
herself, ; 


“I must telegraph this to Meyers!” 
Disraeli. was saying as he sat down to 
scribble off a message to the banker.. 
As he sat there feverishly writing, 
Lady Beaconsfield stepped to a wins. 
dow to be alone for a moment with her 
own thoughts, when suddenly she dis- 
covered a station cab had just driven. 
up to the porte cochére. At once her 
mind flashed to Mrs. Travers, who, 
she had almost forgotten, was expected 
that morning. 

Disraeli rose anxiously when he real- 
ized that the woman was approaching. 
She was the last person in the world 
they could receive now. Their exulta- 
tion over Deeford’s victory was writ- 
ten indelibly in their faces. In five 
minutes that shrewd woman would 
worm the whole truth from them. 

“Get rid of her! Send her away! 
Kill her!” shouted the Premier in an 
extremity of fear of her. The butler 
already had brought in a card on a 
salver and stood waiting for Disraeli 
to accept it. “Set your wits to work!” 
he went on. “Tell her—tell her I’m 
very ill—very ill indeed!” he groaned 
desperately, as he leaned over and took 
the card from the salver. 

He glanced at it and burst into a 
peal of relieved laughter. It was only 
Hugh Meyers after all—only his good 
friend the banker! He bade the butler 
show him in at once. 


XV 


Meyers stepped into the room and 
paused abruptly, looking at the Pre- 
mier. His face was deadly pale, his 
mouth set. His mind was so overbur- 
dened with some unnamed anxiety that 
he hardly acknowledged the greeting of 
the two women, who still lingered. He 
begged for a word alone with Disraeli 
and they withdrew, glancing back be- 
fore they left, struck by his stran 
manner. He dropped on the _ sofa 
mechanically and sat there, uncertain 
how to begin, yet not willing to be 
swerved from the business of his visit 
even to peruse the telegram which Dis- 
raeli had just written and had meant 
to dispatch to him. 





_ “T. don’t know how to tell you,” 
Meyers faltered as Disraeli drew up a 
‘chair and sat beside him. “It’s so much 
_ harder than I expected—” 

“Well—tell me, tell me,” begged the 
Premier gently. 

“My house is bankrupt,” he finally 
Said with a great effort. 

“Bankrupt — Meyers bankrupt—are 
you mad?” cried Disraeli, stunned. 
“But how? A house like yours— 
an historical firm? Why, you might as 
well say the Bank of England—” He 
choked, drawing away from him, ris- 
ing and standing over him in an out- 
burst of unbridled rage. “Why, what 
have you been doing?” he shrieked, 
utterly beside himself as the whole 
eeeaning of the catastrophe dawned on 

im. 

“Stop! Stop! It’s not our fault—” 

“Well! Explain. I am _ waiting—” 
And Disraeli drew himself up, mas- 
tering his rage with consummate self- 
control. 

“First,” Meyers began falteringly, 


“the ship—with the bullion—from the . 


Argentine—” 

“Ves.” 

“Gone down.” 

“Wrecked ?” 

“Scuttled !” 

“You mean—?” 

“T mean purposely and criminally 
sunk—all the crew saved—a conspir- 
acy! It will take weeks—months—to 
get the insurance.” He paused, his 
voice dying down to a painful whis- 

r. 
And that was not all. For some 
time, ever since their interview in 
Downing Street, rumors affecting Mey- 
ers’ credit had been spread abroad and 
he was being pressed on all sides. 

He knew that some mysterious 
power was at work in the dark, for all 
his liabilities had been bought up. 

What that enormous power was, 
Meyers scarcely realized. He was 
aware of one thing, however: that this 
power, whatever it might be, had acted 
_ through Samuel Lewin, the great solici- 
tor, as agent. 

“Does anyone else know?” Disraeli 
asked. 

“Not a living soul,” Meyers mut- 


tered in a broken tone. “I have com 
to you first because of course we can- 
ont carry out the Canal contract. Thank 
Heaven I am in time! Thank Heaven 
that has not gone through!” 

Slowly Disraeli leaned over the 
table, and picking up the telegram h 
had been about to send Meyers, he 
stepped to him and held it out to him 
now. With an inquiring glance, Meyers 
took it, read it and leaped to his feet, 
horror-stricken. 

“Good God!” he muttered, clench- 
ing his hands. 

“When will it be known, Meyers? — 
When will it be known?” whispered — 
Disraeli painfully. 

“To-night. To-morrow morning.” 

“By the Lord, it shall not!” the Pre-” 
mier thundered hoarsely. “Get back to — 
town! Quickly! Get to your office. Stay 
there! I must know you are therel 
Don’t budge if I keep you there all 
night!” Disraeli rose to his feet and 
straightened his shoulders like one 
prepared for battle. His nostrils quiv- 
ered with the love of the fight. 

“But— is P 

“And don’t breathe a word,” he 
went on. “Don’t let anyone else. Don’t 
give the slightest hint of anything un- 
usual, Treat the wreck lightly. Watch 
your words! Watch your looks! Some- 
thing may happen. Something shall 
happen !” 

“What, sir—what?’—with a touch 
of hope. 

“God knows—God knows!” flashed 
the Premier irritably as he broke again 
into a restless walk up and down his 
study floor. Meyers tried to say goo 
by but Disraeli brusquely cut h 
short. He was oblivious of his presen 
almost before the bowed form of M 
ers had made its way out of the room. 


XVI 


Disraeli paused in his restless wa 
and stood by his writing-table like on€ 
stunned. Slowly he made his way Up 
to the window, where he took a deep 
draught of air; then unsteadily Be 
made his way to the door which led t 
his wife’s boudoir and opening 1t, 





walled her. She had stood by him in 
many horrible predicaments, but this 
was the worst in which he had ever 

found himself. When Lady Beacons- 
field had joined him, he told her sim- 
ply, almost boyishly what had hap- 

ned. Disgrace and ruin stared him 
in the face—the kind of disgrace no 
man can live through; yet when she 
had heard all, she gently put her hand 
on his arm and bade him remember 
that whatever he might have to face, 
she would be there with him always 
to the end. Disraeli dared not even 
return to town. If he stirred, it would 
set the whole world agog. The news- 
papers had said that he was ill. If he 
were seen now in Downing Street 
during the recess of Parliament, every 
newspaper in the world would grow 
hysterical over the fact. The situation 
was horrible. He was tied, hand and 
foot. 

Suddenly the butler announced Mrs. 
Travers. With a shout, Disraeli leaped 
to his feet. She must be kept there now 
—not allowed out of his sight! She 
must not get the slightest hint that he 
Was mentally disturbed. 

Quickly he put on his dressing gown 
over his coat and to Lady Beacons- 
field’s utter amazement started to feign 
iliness as Mrs. Travers was ushered 
into the study. 

As she came in, she spoke with a 
hushed voice, greeting Lady Beacons- 
field and Clarissa gushingly. She had 
heard that Disraeli was ill and she was 
quite prepared to hasten away if she 
were for a single moment de trop. She 
approached Disraeli as he lay stretched 
on the ottoman, where he had thrown 
himself, and took his hand in a great 
show of sympathy. She plunged at 

Once to the burning question of Dee- 
ford. The Duchess, she explained, was 
$0 very anxious about him, since she 
knew he was in Egypt. 

“I do hope he’s not too venture- 
Some,” she twittered. “Cairo is such a 
dreadful place. Those Orientals, you 

— one can never trust them—so 

» So deceitful!” she sympathized. 

Ou say you have heard?” 

From Deeford? Yes. We had a 
egram,” Disraeli assured her, though 


in a feeble voice, pretending great 
weakness. “There on the ne Read 
it for yourself, Mrs. Travers.” 

As she stepped to the table to pick 
it up, Disraeli rose from the ottoman 
and under pretence of scanning his 
own pale features in the ‘mirror over 
the fireplace, he began to watch every 
movement which she made. 

“*The celery is ripe to cut, 
“How odd!” 

“But why odd?” he asked. 

“That anyone should cable all the 
way from Egypt about celery,” she 
commented. As she spoke, her eye fell 
upon the green code still lying on the 
table, and believing Disraeli’s eyes were 
engrossed in an examination of his 
own features, she drew the paper to- 
ward her, hastily crumpled it and car- 
ried it away from the table in the palm 
of her hand. 

“You remember the discussion we 
were having at Glastonbury Towers 
on this very subject,” Disraeli recalled. 

“Oh yes! Glastonbury Towers! Such 
a delightful party! And all dispersed,” 
she sighed. “Lord Deeford in Egypt— 
poor Mr. Disraeli very ill—Sir Michael 
Probert out of town—” 

“Probert!” cried Disraeli with a 
start. He knew now that he need not | 
go to town to bring about the coup 
he desired. Probert’s estate lay next 
his own. It was but a few moment’s 
walk to his very gate. The mountain 
had come to. Mohammed! 

Having secured the code, Mrs. Trav- 
ers’ one idea was to get alone as soon 
as possible and consult it for an inter- 
pretation of Deeford’s mysterious tele- 
gram. That was precisely what Dis- 
raeli did not intend to let her accom- 
plish, However, he wanted to be alone 
with Lady Beaconsfield just long 
enough to send her post haste for Sir 
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she read. - 


Michael Probert and to bring him:to 


Hughenden at once. Skillfully signal- 
ing to Clarissa, he bade her take Mrs. 
Travers to see the peacocks, and when 
the young girl had stepped closely 
enough for his whispered message he — 
instructed her to stick to Mrs. Travers 
every moment until she had succeeded 
in bringing her back to him, without 
having examined the code. 





Finding himself alone with Lady 
Beaconsfield, he quickly instructed her 
to go and fetch Probert and then to 
take Clarissa away with her. He 
wanted to be alone with Mrs. Travers. 
He had scarcely finished when Clarissa 
and her charge returned from the gar- 
_ den, the young girl still clinging to the 

other’s arm for dear life, apparently 
never having let go of her. As they 
walked into the room, Mrs. Travers 
disengaged herself irritably. 

“Come and sit down,” Disraeli said 
coaxingly. “Lady Beaconsfield and 
Clarissa have to go and meet the 
specialist.” 

“I’m so dreadfuly sorry,” she began 

nervously and _ suspiciously as she 
watched Lady Beaconsfield and Clar- 
issa hurrying away. “But— 
_ “No, no! You must stay till they 
come back,” he coaxed, seizing her 
hand and drawing her down beside 
him on the ottoman. 

At first she hardly realized his pur- 
pose. He fondled her gloved hand 
cavalierly, while she protested coquet- 
tishly, believing that the statesman was 
flirting with her. Suddenly he drew 
from her glove the slip of green paper 
which she had concealed there. She 
_ tose to her feet abruptly, a look of 
great fear in her eyes, and she faced 
him with scorn and vituperation. It 
all flashed across his mind now wh 
he had associated this woman wit 
blue and white. It was Mont Blanc 
and the Lake of Geneva. It was in the 
sixties; he had encountered her and 
her comrade Lumley there, where they 
were known as decoys in Russian pay 
engaged in worming out the secrets of 
the refugees who had flocked there. 

“Good Mr. Lumley and his comrade 
were driven out of Geneva by the 
slanderers, and where do you think I 
saw him next?” Disraeli smiled sar- 

-donically. “In Downing Street. He had 
changed his name to Foljambe. I was 
so very sorry for him I gave him 
work. But you did better. You gave 
him instructions to hurry to Trieste.” 
He paused before the final shot. “Now 
I remember you, dear Mrs. Lumley- 
Travers-Foljambe! To-day you have 
disappointed me. Why steal this?” he 


asked, hoiding up the code between hi: 
thumb and forefinger. “Weak, ve 
weak! You had only to ask me and 
would have told you. Poor, dear Lum- — 
ley has had all that tiresome journey — 
for nothing!” He leaned back, sighing * 
deeply with mock sympathy. E- 

“T congratulate you,” she snapped in — 
a hard voice, the tone and manner of © 
the real woman now asserting them- a 
selves. “Your apple-faced boy has * 
blundered into success—” “4 

“That’s all any of us do,” Disraeli 
quietly observed. 

“Into a success that will cost you ~ 
dear,” she cried. “Meyers is bankrupt 4 
and his check is waste paper!” = 

“Ah, | it’s easy enough for you to ~ 
say so,” he returned as he rose, stag> ™ 
gering as if dazed, still playing the . 
part of enfeebled convalescence. “But 
why should I believe you?” he man- | 
aged to say in a weak voice, sinking = 
back on the sofa again. Mrs. Travers | 
took the bait easily. s 

“Because it was my invention,” shel 
added, tossing her lovely head victori-; 
ously, and rising to snap her fingers 1 n 
his face. 

Disraeli would have laughed, were! 
not the situation so intensely grave and” 
threatening to his own honor. Befo i 
he could reply, Lady Beaconsfield a 
Clarissa returned with Probert track- 
ing their heels. ; 

Innocently Probert offered his pro= 
found regrets in finding the Premier 
so ill. But Disraeli quickly assured him 
that Mrs. Travers’ stimulating coms 
pany had already benefited him im: 
measurably. 4 

“But he’s not a—” she began, shows 
ing her bewilderment. 

“A specialist?” put in Disraeli. “Ol 
yes, he is!” He threw off his dress 
gown and tossed it on the sofa, a 
taking a long, deep breath, seemed hit 
self again—the alert, keen, prophel 
patriot. Probert stared at him in st 
prise and moved away uneasily. Mr 
Travers, too, began to feel too 
comfortable to remain. Both realized1 
a flash that they had been made @ 
victims of a stratagem. “Sit dow 
Probert!” the Premier commanded. ” 
want to tell you a little story.” Them 





Mrs. Travers, who was glancing un- 


easily toward the door, “No, don’t go, 
Mrs. Travers: this wiil interest you.” 

She paused as if fascinated by his 
daring and his coolness. 

“Why have you sent for me?” mut- 
tered Probert, sinking into a seat. 

“I told you I might send for you— 
when we had that delightful interview 
at Glastonbury Towers,” Disraeli re- 
minded: him. 

“Moses has failed you and you’ve 
had to give it up,” Probert sneered un- 
easily, half-doubting his own words. 
“Well, it’s no use appealing to me.” 

“Moses has not failed me and I’ve 
carried the scheme through!” he cried. 

“Do you mean to tell me you have 
purchased the Suez Canal?” Probert 
shouted hotly. 

“The power and glory of my country 
were at stake, I had to act quickly and 
I had to act on my own responsibil- 
ity!” the other continued. 

“Then let me tell you, sir, you have 
committed a crime!’ Probert’s jaws 
closed together sharply. 

“Meyers, not being a party man but 
a patriot, saw the greatness of the idea 
and stood by me,” Drisraeli went on 
undisturbed. “I sent Deeford to Ismail. 
Spies had got wind of what I was 
doing and Russia knew; so Deeford 
had to go in a hurry—a race for an 
Empire! He has succeeded. Deeford has 
bought the canal and paid for it with 
Meyers’ check drawn on the Bank of 
England.” He paused, noting the effect. 
Probert shrank as if hit. “Meanwhile 
Russia has been at work,” Disraeli went 
on, “by the intermediary of one of the 
most charming women of my acquaint- 
ance, Meyers is bankrupt!” 

“What ?” 

“Russia has ruined him!” 

“I warned you of this; I foresaw it. 
Your high-handed action has landed 
you just where I said it would. You 
must get out of it as best you can!” 
Probert rose and stood like a rock, im- 
“movable, towering fiercely above the 
other. “There is no use appealing to 
me.” 

“You will sign this note, giving 
Meyers unlimited credit!” Disraeli 
commanded, stepping to the table. 


“Are you mad? You don’t know what 

you are saying! I refuse emphatically. 
You have mistaken your man, I am an 
Englishman, the head of a great na- 
tional institution. I am not to be ordered 
about by. an—alien,” he thundered. 

“When it is known that the lack of 
patriotism of one man has placed our 
country in the position of a person 
who is trying to pass a fraudulent 
check, exposed the nation to the ridi- 
cule of the world, lost the Canal, lost 
India, baffled England, beat her, dis- 
graced her, dragged her through the 
mud, what becomes of the Bank?” the 
Premier cried eloquently. 

“You cannot touch the Bank !” 

“Tll smash the Bank! Parliament 
granted the Bank its charter; Parlia- 
ment can withdraw it—” 

“Good God !” 

“Your board of directors will be 
swept away, your shareholders bank- 
rupt, the Bank ruined and you dis- 
graced,” Disraeli threatened. “I am 
Prime Minister. I can do this, and if 
you don’t sign—by God I will! Now!!” 
he commanded, pointing to the check on. 
the table. 

There was a moment’s painful hesi- 
tation; then Probert turned, stepped 
hastily to the table and signed the check. 

“It’s outrageous,” he muttered, “that 
a man like you should have such 
power!” Then, staggering to the door, 
in a moment he was gone. 

Disraeli stepped to the table again 
and picking up Mrs. Travers’ lace 
scarf, handed it to her, thus dismissing 
her. She arose with a slight sneer on 
her lips, but nodding her head pleas- 
antly, she walked out without a word. 

“Oh, Mr. Disraeli,” Clarissa cried, 
running to him with joyous enthusiasm. 
“Thank God, you have such power!” 

“T haven’t, dear child; but he doesn’t 
know that,” Disraeli observed with a 
whimsical smile. 


XVII 


The great scarlet and gold reception 
hall in Downing Street blazed _bril- 
liantly with a thousand candles, while a 
swaying crowd surged in and out, chat- 





g to the accompaniment of’ a string 
‘band playing Strauss and Gungl in an 
- inner chamber, Diplomats and soldiers 
were there from every land—Rajahs, 
Turks, the Chinese Ambassador—all 
blazing with orders, while their ladies 
walked abreast with them, resplendent 
as birds of paradise. Above the hubbub 
of talk and laughter, one topic arose 
- paramount. One could hear it on every 
lip. Glastonbury and his Duchess passed 
it on to Sir Michael Probert and then 
to Hugh Meyers and then to Lady 
Clarissa, to Lord Brooke, to Lord Cud- 
worth and so on endlessly. The topic 
was the genuine delight of the Queen 
over her new, title—Empress of India. 

It had been a wonderful day for Dis- 
raeli; none denied his greatness now. 
How he had swayed the House when 
he had announced the new title! The 
Canal project had been a great patriotic 
idea, and the Premier had carried it to 
a triumph. 

Presently Disraeli himself stepped in 
amongst them. The crowd fell back to 
make way for him as he approached. 
He was a distinguished figure in Court 
dress, resplendent with all his orders, 
but his shoulders seemed a little more 
bent than ever, his hair a trifle grayer. 
He walked slowly, his hands behind his 
back, his head bowed, oblivious of his 
surroundings. Everyone noted the ab- 
-sence of Lady Beaconsfield, and every- 
one seemed to realize what a keen dis- 
appointment it was to him, 

Clarissa stepped to him and whis- 
pered in a low tone, begging to know 
how Lady Beaconsfield fared. 

“Don’t ask me,” he muttered pain- 
fully. “I cannot trust myself to speak. 
I am horribly anxious. Doctor Wil- 
liams reassured me, or I should not be 
here—not even to meet the Empress of 
India.” 

Presently he lifted his voice quietly, 
but in a way to arrest attention. The 


"| great company stood about him on both 


sides of the room. The Queen was on 


- her way, but before. she arrived, the 


Premier took occasion to thank the men 
who had so splendidly stood at his side 
and made their enterprise possible. On 
Hugh Meyers and on Sir Michael Pro- 
bert, in recognition of their patriotic 


services. Her Majesty had bestows 


peerages. On Charles, Viscount Dee- ~ 
ford, who had arrived in London only 
a half hour before, Her Majesty de- 
sired to bestow the ribbon of the Bath 
with her own hands. 

Deeford had entered the great hall, 
and pushing his way through the 
crowd, had joined Disraeli, who grasped 
his hand and then presented him to Clar- 
issa, They stood with hands gripped, 
steadily gazing into each other’s eyes, 
while an endless throng pressed about 
Meyers and Probert to offer their con- 
gratulations, 

At this stirring moment, as Disraeli 
still stood there, suddenly his secretary 
Tearle entered and approached him, 
bearing a telegram. A dead silence had 
fallen upon the entire throng. All real- — 
ized that the message must be one of 
ominous import, else Tearle would not 
have approached his chief at this hour. 

Disraeli took the telegram and stood 
rigid, not daring to open it. He clutched 
it between his nervous fingers, while 
his lips moved in inaudible prayer. His 
mind surged with fear. The one being. 
on earth he really loved was in dan- 
ger. A shiver of terrible apprehension 
passed over his thin frame. 

All at once there was a movement 
in the crowd that blocked the great 
entrance door; it swayed and parted 
and Lady Beaconsfield herself, in regal 
Court dress, moved slowly and with 
striking dignity into the room. As she 
approached, Disraeli’s back was turned — 
toward her. The crowd was about to 
exclaim but she waved: them to silence. 
She reached his side and laid a hand 
on his arm. He shuddered, then turned, 
and with an exclamation of startled 
wonder and profound relief he took 
her hand. 

“The doctor sent you a telegram, 
dear,” she whispered smilingly. 

The band in the outer chamber had 
struck up “God Save the Queen” and — 
the great doors of the Entrance of © 
Honor leading to the throne room were — 
thrown open. The Queen was ap- — 
proaching. Disraeli drew himself up 
and, giving Lady Beaconsfield his arm, 
they passed onward to meet their sover- 


eign. 








